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UTERARY STUDIES 
Edward Gibbon* 

1856) 


‘ Pm’a, I wish I was the Rtjmun Empire; ’ ‘ ('hild, don’t talk 
nonsense; ’ was a dialogue of the early years of tliis eenlury. 
This is the fate of (libbon; no (me does or ean sej>arate the his¬ 
torian fnnn his subject. If } ou ask as to the unticjuities of 
Constanlinojdej you are told ihT)s»‘ an: the limes which are 
‘ in Gibbon.’ Mr. (’arlyle, who never e.xaggerates, si)eal;s of 
Madame de Rtaol, in youth of course, romping al«mt the 
knees of the ‘ Decline and Kali.’ He plainly traced a resem- 
blaiu'e himself; for lie has narrated the events of his own 
life, ‘ his progression from London to liuritoii and from 
Rurilon to London,' in the same majestic periods which lecord 
the downfall of stales and empires. What the commonplace 
parent thought absurd, has in simjile realitv happened. It 
may lie, useful to attempt in a few jiages to sulislitule a notion 
of the man for the indistinct idea of a huge imperial being. 

The diligence of their de.sci ndant accumulated many par¬ 
ticulars of the remote annals of the Gibbon familv; but its real 
founder was the grandfather of the historian, who lived in the 
times of the ‘ South Sea.’ He was a capital man of business 
according to the (ustom of that age- a dealer in many kinds 
of merchandise - ri\ailing probalily the ‘ complete tradesman ’ 
of Defoe, who was to understand the price and f|ualily of all 
articles made within the kingdom, and be in eonsef|ueme a 
complete master of the inland trade. The jjceuliar forte, how¬ 
ever, of Edward Gibbon, the grandfather, was the article 
shares; ' his genius, like that of Mr. IludMin, had a natural 
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tendency towiirds a commerce in the metaphysics^ and tion- 
existent; aiul hr wiis fortunate in the age on which his lot was 
thrown. It affcjrtJrtl many (jpportunities of gratifying that 
taste. A great rleal has been written and is bejng written on 
l>anies anrl manias- a great deal more than wijh the most 
outsliTtclied intellect we are able to follow or conceive; but one 
tiling seems certain, that at particular times a great many 
•si upid penple have a great deal of stupid money. Many saving 
pi'ople liave only the fa' ulty of saving; lliey accumulate ably, 
and conlemjilale their acciiinulat.fnis with approbation; but 
what 1o do with them they do not know. Aristotle, who was 
not in trade, had a great idea that money is barren; and barren 
it eeriainly is to (juiel ladies, rural clergymen, and country 
misers. Several eM i llent economists ha\e jdans for prevent 
ing imprcividenl sjiei ulalion; one would abolish Peel’s act, and 
subslitulc one-pound notes; another would retain Peel’sact,and 
make the <-a!ling for oiu‘-])ouiul nole.s a capital crime: but the 
vi'.W real way is, not to allow any man to have a hundred 
pounds wlio (annot J)ro^L■ to the satisfaction of the Lord 
('hancellor that he knows what to do with a hundred pounds. 
'I'he want of lliis obvious and projier precaution allow'S the 


ac(‘umiilalion of wealth in the hands of rectors, sweepers, 
grandmothers, and other persons who have no knowledge of 
business, and no idea except that their money now produces 
notliing, and ought and must be forced immediately to produce 
.something. ‘ 1 wish,’ said one of this class, ‘for the largest ini- 
luediate income, and 1 am therefore naturally di.sposed to 
purchase an advozvson.' ICvery now and then, from causes 
which are mil to tlu- j)re.sent juirpose, the money of people of 
this class the blind (‘ajutul (as oculists call it) of the. country— 
happens to be partic'ularly large and craving; it seeks for some 
one to devour it. and there is ‘ plethora '—it finds some one, 


am! there is ‘ s]Mi*ulaLionit is devoured, and there is'*panic.’ 


The age of Mr. (libhon was one of these. 


'I’he interest of money 


was cry low, perl.aps under three per cent. The usual conse¬ 


quence followed; able men .started wonderful undertakings; 
the ablest of all, a eompany ‘ for carrying on an undertaking of 


great importance, but no one to know what it was.’ Mr. 


tjibbon was not idle. Accoriling to the narrative of his grand¬ 
son, he already filled a considerable position, was W'orth sixty 
thousand pounds, and had "great influence both in Parliament 
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and^n the^Citiy. He applied himself to the greatest bubble of 
all—one so ^rcat, that it is spoken of'in many books as the 
cause and parent of all contemporary bnbl)lcs ■ llie great South 
Sea Companyr—the design of which was to reduce the interest 
on the national del)t, which, oddly enough, it in fact elTected, 
and to trade exclusively to the South Sea or S[)aiiish America, 
where, of course, it hardly did trade. Mr. (iihbon became a 
director, sold and bought, traded and pro.spered; and was con¬ 
sidered, no doubt with truth, to ha\e obtained iniK'h money. 
The bublde was esscnli.illv a fashionable one. i’lihlie intelli¬ 


gence and the quickness of communication did not then as now 
at once spread pecuniary information and misinformation to 
secluded districts; hut fine ladies, men of fashion -the London 
world—c-ver anxious to make as miu h of its money as it tan, 
and then wholly unwise and not now very wise in tliscovering 
how the most was to he, made of it- went in ’ and sf)eeulated 
largely. Of course all was favourable so long as the shares 
were rising; the price was at one time very high, and tlu* 
agitation very general; it was, in a w'ord, the railway inani.i in 
the South Sea. All at once the shares ‘ hesilatetl,' declined, 
and fell; and there was an outcry again.st everybody eonrerned 
in the matter, very like the outcry against the oi Trtft) Hudson 
in our own time. The results, however, were very dilTerent, 
Whatever may be said, and, judging from late exf)erience, 
a good deal is likely to be .said, as to the advantages of civili.sa- 
lion and education, it seems certain that they lend to diminish 
a simple-minded energy. The Parliament of 1720 did not, like 
the Parliament of 1847. allow itself to be bored and ineommoded 
by legal minutia*, nor did they forego the use of plain words. A 
committee reported the discovery of ‘ a train of the deepest 
villany and fraud hell ever contrived to ruin a nation; ’ the 
directOT^ of the company were arrested, and Mr. (Iihbon among 
the rest; he was compelled to give in a list of liis effects: the 
general wish w'as that a retrospective act should be immediately 
passed, which Vould im])()se on him penalties something like, 
or even more severe than tliose now enforced on Paul and 


Strahan. In the end, however. Air. (iiblKjn escaped witli a 
parliamentary conversation upon his affairs. 11 is estate 
amounted to 140,000/.; and as this was a great sum, llicre wiis 


an obvious suspicion that lie was q great criminal. 


'I'lie whole 


scene must have l:R;en very curious. ‘ Allowances of twenty 
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pounds or one shilling were facetiously voted. A vague report 
that a director had formerly been concerned in another project 
by which some unknown persons had lost their hioney, was 
admitte<l as a proof of his actual guilt. One man wars ruined 
because he had dropped a foolish speech that his horses should 
feed upon gold; another because he was grown so proud, that 
one day, at the 'Ircasury, lie liad refused a civil answer to per¬ 
sons far above iiiin,' The vanity of his descendant is evidently 
a little tried by the pet iiliar severity with whieh his grandfather 
was treated. Out of his one hundred and forty thousand 
jiounds it was t)nly proposed that lie should retain fifteen, and 
on an aniendment even this was reduced to ten thousand. Yet 
there is some ground for believing that the acute energy and 
practised pecuniary power which had been successful in obtain¬ 
ing so large a fortune, were likewise applied with science to the 
inferior task of retaining some of it. The historian indeed 
says, ‘ t)n these ruins,’ the 10,000/. aforesaid, ‘ with skill and 
Cl edit of which parliament had not been able to deprive him, 
my grandfallu r erected the edifice of a new fortune: the labours 
of sixteen years were, amply rewarded; and 1 have reason to 
believe that the second structure was not much inferior to the 
first.’ but this only sliows how far a family feeling may bias 
a sceptical juflgrncnt. The credit of a man in Mr. Gibbon's 
position could not be very lucrative; and his skill must have 
been enormous to have obtained so much at the end of life, in 
such circumstances, in so few years. Had he been an early 
(Christian, the narrative of his de.scendant would have contained 
an insiilious hint, that ‘ pecuniary property may lie so secreted 
as to di-fy the awkward approai'hes of political investigation.’ 
It was on this property, in whatev’er way' aeqiiired or retained, 
that the social position of the Gibbons was c.stablished, and 
the remn.Liils of it preserved from death the immortal author 
of the Decline and Ivill. ** 

'J'he son of this great speculator, the historian's father, W'as 
a man to .spend a fortune (juictly. He is not i^latcd to have 
indulged in any particular expense, and nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult to follow than the pecuniary fortunes of deceased families; 
but one thing is certain, that the property which descended to 
the historian- T.utting out of the (luestion all minor and sub¬ 
sidiary modes of diminution, such as daughters, settlements, 
legacies, and so forth—was cnormou.sly less than 140,000/.;' 
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anj if thfe statistics above quoted are correct, the second 
generation 9! the family must have mafic itself very happy out 
of the savings of the past generation, and witlxout caring for 
the poverty of the next. Nothing that is related, indeed, of 
the historian’s father indicates a strong judgment or an acute 
discrimination; and there arc sonic scarcely dubious signs 
of a rather weak character, 

Edward Gibbon, the historian, was born on the 27th of April 
1737. Of his mother we hear scarcely anything: and what wc 
do hear is not remarkably favouralile. It seems that she was a 
faint inoffensive woman, of ordinary (‘apacity, who left a very 
slight trace of her intluencc on the character of Iut son; who 
did little, and died early. The real mother, as he is careful to 
explain, of his understanding and education was her siste r, and 
his aunt, Mrs. ( atherine JVisten, ae'eording to the syieetli of 
that age, a maiden lady of much vigour and laiiaeily, and hir 
whom her pupil really seems to ha\e felt as niiu h afleclion as 
w'as consistent with a rather easv and cool nature. 'I'liere is a 


panegyric on her in the Memoirs] and in a long letter iijion the 
occasion of her dcalh. he dejxises: ‘ To lier care 1 am indebted 
in earliest infancy for the f>resirvalion of my life and laalth. 
... To her instructions I owe the first rudiineiits ol know¬ 
ledge, the first exercise of reason, and a taste lor hooks, which 
is still the pleasure and glory ol my life; and though she taught 
me neither language nor siiince, she was cerlamly the naist 
useful preceptress I ever had. As 1 grew up. an intercourse of 
thirty years endeared her to me as the faithful friend and the 
agreeable companion. You have oh.cerved with what freedom 
and confidenee wc lived,’ tK’c. i*vc. To a less senliiiienlal mind, 
which takes a more Iranrjuil view of aunts and relatives, it is 
satisfactory to find that he could not write to her. ‘ I wish,’ 
he cor^tinues, ‘ 1 had as much to applaud and as little to 
reproach in my (oqducl to Mrs. I’oslen since J left England; 
and when I reflect that my letter would have soothed and eom- 
forted her dcelinc, I feel ’ what an ardent neyxhew' would natu¬ 
rally feel at so unprc<-edcnte<l an event. Leaving his matiirtr 
years out of the question—a possible rhajisody of aflecticnalc 
eloquence—she really seems to have l>ecn of the gri:atesl use to 
him in infancy. Ilis health was very imperfect. \\'c hear 
much of rheumatism, and lamcnejjs, and weakness; and he was 
clearly in general iJhable to join in work and play w ilh ordinary 
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Toys, On this fucount, he was moved from ontf-schodi to 
another, never staying' anywhere very long, and^owing what 
knowledge he (d)tained ratlier lo a strong retentive under¬ 
standing than to any external stimidants or instruction. At 
one place he gained an ar(|uainlanee with the. I.atin elements 
at tile ]ivice of ‘ many tears and some blood.’ At last he was 
<’onsigni d to the im.lnietion of an elegant clergyman, the Rev. 
I'liilij) I’laiu'is. who had obtained notoriety by a metrical 
trap..slation of lloraie, ihe laxity of which is even yet rom- 
]>!ained of by construing sehool-boys, and who, having a truly 
ilorati.in taste lor eonibining tlie pleasures of a town w'ith those 
ol a country li(<-, went to l.oudon as often as he could, and 
Iranslaliil /wT'/.sf/ as ‘ boy.s to beat.’ 

In s( bool-work, tlierefore. (libbon had uncommon difhcul- 
lies and uuiisiial deficiencies; Imt these were much more than 
counterbalaiK ed by a liabil which often accompanies a sickly 
rliildiKMid, and i.s very often the coinmcnc'cment of a studious 
liiv lie- habit of di.siillory reading. 'I’he. instruclivencss of 
this is olien not projieiiy (oinprehemded. S. T. Coleridge used 
to say that he felt a great si]])eriority over those who had not 
read .iiul fondlv reacl— fairy tales in their childhoodj he 
thought they wanted a sense w hich he posse.sscd, the perception, 
or app<-reejitic)n—we do not know whic h he used to say it was 
- ol tin nnit\ .'ud w holeness ol the universe. As to fairy talcs, 
llii-. i. a hard .-.u s ing; but as lo dc.siiltory reading it i.s certainly 
Inir. Some ])c-o]>le have known a time in life when there was 
nu book they eoidd not reail. 'I'he fact of its being a book went 
iinivenselv in its favour. In early life there is an opinion that 
the ohvious thing to do with a horse is to ride it; of a cake, to 
cat it; of stxpeiu c, to spend it: a few boys carry this further, 
and think the obvic.usly natural thing to do with a book is 
to read it. 'i’liei-e is an aniumenl from de.sign in the s;jibject: 
if the bock was not meant lor that pur]>o.^e, for what purpose 
was it meant ? Ot e<iur.se. (>f any understanding of the works 
so jH'Mised there is no (pieslion or idea. There ft a legend of 
Heiiiham, when still in long clothes, climbing to the height of 
a huge stool and sitting there evening after evening with two 
candles engaged in the perusal of Rapin's history. It might 
just as well Inn e been any other hook. The doctrine of utility 
had not then dawmed on its imnsortal teacher;, ewt honojfr 2 tS 
an idea unknown tcj him. He would have been ready to read 
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abdlit Eg^'ptj about Spain, about the coals in Borneo, the 
teak-wood in India, the current in Hie river Mississipi, on 
natural history or liiiman history, on theology or morals, on 
the stat^ of the dark ap;es or the slate of the lij^ht ages, on 
Augustiilus"or Lord Chatham, on tlie first century or the 
seventeenth, on the moon, the millennium, or the whole duty 
of man. Just then, in tact, reading is an end in itself. At that 
time of life you no more think (d a future conscriuence, of the 
remote, the very remote possibility of deriving knowledge 
from the perusal of a book, than you expei't so great a result 
from spinning a [leg-toj). You .s])in the toj), and you read the 
book; and then that scene of life is e.xhau.sted. Jn such 
studies, of all prose perhaps the best is history. One page is so 
like another; battle No. i is so much on a par with battle 
No. 2. Truth may be, as they say, stranger than ficlic'n, 
abstractedly and in itself; but in actual books, novels are 
certainly odder and more astounding than correct history. 
It will be said, what is the use of this? Why not leave the 
reading of great books till a great age ? W'hy plague and per¬ 
plex childhood with conijdcx farts remote from its experieru'e 
and inapprehensible by its imagination ? The rt'ply is, that 
though in all great an<l combined facts lliere is much which 
childhood caniu»t thoroughly imagine or ennij^rehend, there 
is also in very many a great deal which can only be truly 
apprehended for the first time at that age.. Catch an American 
of thirty tell him about the battle of Marallam; what will 
he be able to comprclumd of all that you mean by it; of all 
that halo which early impression and years of remembrance 
have cast around it? He may arid up tlic killed and wourulcd, 
e.stimate the missing, and take tin: dimensions of (Greece and 
Athens; but he will not seem to care much. He may Stiy, 
‘ Well„.sir, perhaps it was a smart Ihiug in that small country; 
but it is a long time ^igo, and in my country J ames K. Burnup * 
did that which he wdll at length explain to you. Or try an 
experiment oh yourself. Read the aeeount of a Circassian 
victory, equal in numbers, in daring, in romance, to the old 
battle. Will you be able to feel about it at all in the same way ? 
It is impossible. You cannot form a new set of association.^: 
your mind is involved in pressing facts, your memory choked 
by a thousand details; the liveliness of fancy is gone with the 
childhood by wMeh it was enlivened. Scliamyl will never 
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seem as great as Leonidas, or Miltiades; Cnok«m<>f, or tfho- 
ever the Russian is, cannot be so imposing as Xerxes; the un¬ 
pronounceable place cannot strike on your heart like Marathon 
of Plataca. Moreover, there is the further advantage which 
Coleridge shadowed forth in the remark we cifeed. Youth 
has a principle of consolidation. We bi.gin with the whole. 
Small sciences are the labours of our manhood; but the round 
tiniverse is the jilaything of the boy. His fresh mind shoots 
out vaguely and crudel) into the infinite and eternal. Nothing, 
is hid iroin ihc depth of it; there are no boundaries to its 
vague uml wandering vision. Karly science, it has been said, 
begins in niter nonsense; it would be truer to say that it 
.starts with boyish fancies. How absurd .seem the notions of the 
. first (Irccks! Who could believe now that air or water was 
the principle, the pervading .snb.stance, the eternal material 
of all ihing.s? Sncli affairs will never explain a thick rock; 
the\ .scarcely accuuni for jx-a-soiip; and what a \Nhile original 
fir a green and sky-blue world ! Yet people di.sputcd in those 
age.s not whether it was cither of tlio.se substances, but which 
ol them it was. And doubtless there was a great deal, at least in 
point of (ju.intity, to lie .^aid on both sides. Boys are improved; 
but .some in onr own day have asked, ‘ Mamma, 1 say, what 
did (iod make the world of ? ’ and several, who did not venture 
on speech. liaNc had an idea of some one gray primitive thing, 
have felt a dilJicully as to how tlic red eame, and wondered 
how marble could rvrr lau'c been the same as moonshine. This 
is in triitli the picture ol life. We begin with llic infinite and 
eternal, which we shall nc\cr apprehend; and these form a 
framework, a schedule, a set of co-ordinaies to which we refer 
all whicli wc learn later. At fir.'Nt, like the old (ircek, ‘ we look 
up to the w'nole sky, and arc lost in the one and the all; ’ in 
the end we cla.^sily and enumerate, learn each star, c^culate 
distaiii.cs, draw cramped diagrams on the unbounded sky, 
W'rite a paper on « C'>gni aiul a treatise on € Draconis, map 
special facts upon tin*, indefinite void, and ehgrave preci.sc 
details on the infinite and c’verlasting. So in history; somehow 
the whole comes in ho\ hood; the details later and in manhood. 
The \vondcrfnl scries going far back to the times of old 
patriarchs willi their flocks and herds, the keen-eyed Greek, 
the stately Roman, the watching Jew, the uncouth Goth, 
the horrid Hun, the settled picture of the»-unchanging East, 
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the^estleSS shifting of the rapid West, the rise of the cold and 
classical civjlisation, its fall, the rough impetuous middle ages, 
■ the vague warm picture of ourselves find home,— when did we 
learn these? -Not yesterday nor to-day; but long ago, in the 
first dawn of reason, in the original flow of fancy. What we 
learn afterwards are but the accurate littlenesses of the great 
topic, the dates find tedious facts. 'I hosc who begin late learn 
only these; but the happy first feel the mystic associations 
and the progress of the whole. 

There is no better illustration of all this than Gibbon. I'ew 
have begun early with a more desultory reading, and fewer still 
have described it so skilfully. ‘ h'rom the ancient 1 leaped to 
the modern world; many crude lumps of Speed, l\.a])in, 
Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, J'’ather i'aul, liower, ikr., 1 
devoured like so many nov'els;;_ and 1 swallowed with the same 
voracious appetite the descriptions of India and ('hina, of 
Mexico and Peru. Mv first introduction to the historic seems 
which have since engaged so many years of iny life must be 
ascribed to an accident. Jn the summer of 1751 I ac( omj)aniecl 
my father on a visit to Mr. lloare's, in Wiltshire; but 1 was 
less delighted with the beauties of .Stourhead than with dis¬ 
covering in the library a common book, the Covtinuatwn of 
Echard's Eovian History, which is indeed executcfl with more 
skill and taste than the previous work. 'J'o me the reign.s of 
the successors of Constantine were absolutely new; and 1 was 
immersed in the [)assagc of the Goths over the Danube when 
the summons of the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged mo from 
my intellectual feast. 'I'his transient glance served rather to 
irritate than to ai)pcase my curiosity; and as soon as 1 relumed 
to Bath I procured the second and third volumes ol Ilowel’s 
History of the World, which exhibit the Byzantine jieriod on a 
larger jsealc. Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed my atten¬ 
tion; and some instinct of erilicisin directed me to the genuine 
sources. Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first ojiened 
my eyes; and I was led from one book to another till I had 
ranged round llic circle of Oriental liistory. Before I was six¬ 
teen 1 had exhausted all that coiiUl be learned in Kngli.'di of the 
Arabs and Persians, the 'J’artars and Turks; and the same 
ardour urged me to guess at the Trench of d’llerbelot, aiul to 
construe th» barbarous Latin ^ of Poeuik’s Abvtfaragius.^ 
To this day the schoolboy sUulcnt of the Decline and Tall feels 
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the traces of that schoolboy reading. Once, he'is Conscious, 
the author, like him, fel*L, and solely felt, the magnificent pro¬ 
gress of the great .story atifi llic .scenic aspect of marvellous 
events. ‘ 

A more .sudden eff(‘( t was at hand. TTowever e&alted may 
seem the praisr.s which wc have given to loose and unplanned 
reatling, wf are not .saving that it is the sole ingredient 
ofja good education. Jiesidis this sort of education, which 
some liovs will voliinlarily and naturally give themselves, 
there lu-eds, of course, another and more rigorous kind, which 
niii.'-t In: irnpre.ssed upon lliem from without. The terrible 
dirticuliv of early lilc—lhc 7o>'cof i)astors and masters—really is, 
that lliev compel hoys to a disLincL mastery of that which they 
di> not wi:ih I'j Ic.ini. 'rher<‘ i.s nothing to he said for a pre¬ 
ceptor who is not dry. Mr. ('ailyle ilescrihe.s willi hitter satire 
the: fate ol one o( hi-* henn-s wlio was ohligi-d to acf|uiie whole 
systems ol inforrualitni in which he, tlie hero, .saw net use, and 
w.iii h lie kept a-^ far as miglit he in a vae ant corner of his 
mmel. And ilns is ilie very point --dry language, tedious 
inalhem.itii-.-*, ii tlminhctl grainniar, a delesled slate, form 
gradually an inlerioi separate iiitelli-et, ex.'sit in its informa¬ 
tion. rigid in il.s re.iiiiicnients, diseipline'd in its exercises. The 
two grow together, tlie early natural fancy touching the far 
<‘Nlreniities ol Mu- universe, lightly pacing with the scheme 
of all thiiiL'-*; ilie prcMsi , coinpaclcd mcinoi’v slowly accumu¬ 
lating sjiei i.il f.1.1 ts, exact hahit-*. clear and painful conc'eptions. 
At la-.t. as it were \\\ a moinent, the eloiiil breaks iij), the 
divi.sioM .swiejis awav; we lind that in hict these exercises w'hich 
pu//led i:s, these langmiges wliieh A\e hated, tliese details 
whii'h we (iesjiised, are the instruniciils ol true thought, arc 
tiu' very keys ,ind openings, the c.xclusive acce.ss to the know¬ 
ledge wliii h we love d, • 

In tlw.s .second ediieaiiou the childhood fj/ Clihhon had been 
very defective. Jlc h:i.d never been jdaceil under any rigid 
traiiTiig. Jn his first hoyli/iod he disputed with his aunt, ‘ that 
were I master of (Ireek mid Latin, 1 most interpret to myself 
in English the thouglit.s of the original, and that such extem¬ 
porary version.s must be inferior to the elaborate translation of 
professed schol .rs; a silly sophism,’ as he remarks, ‘ which 
eonld not easily be confuted hy a jierson ignoranl'of any other 
language than her own.’ 111-heallh, a not very wise father, an 
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ill-chosen*suicession. of schools and pediiciogues, prevented his 
acquiring exact knowledge in the rt'gnlar subjects of study. 
His own description is the best—‘ crudili(m that might Imve 
puzzled a debtor, and ignorance of which a scliot)lboy slioiild 
have been ashaincfl.’ 'riie amiable Mr. h'runcis, who was to 
have repaired the deficiency, went to London, and forgot him. 
On a sudden his father put on his hat, took a resolution, and 
sent him to Oxh)rd at sixteen. 


It is y)rol)at)!e that a worse place could not have been found. 
The Univorsitv ol Oxfoid was at the very neallr of her hisl(»ry 
and efficiency. 'J’he public ])rofessorial training of llie middle 
ages had died away, and the intraiiniral colU giaU* system of the. 
present time had iu)t l>egun. Tlie University hail i r.is(.-i] to he 
a teaching hodv, and had not yet bei ome an eviiiiiiMine liody. 
‘The profe.ssors,' .savs Ail.iin Srnilli. who liad .sludicii llu-re, 
‘have given iij) almost the pielt-nee of lecliiring,’ ‘The 
examination,’ .said a great judge .some years later, ‘ w.i'. a farce 
in my time. I was a.sked who tounded I’nivcisity ( ollrgc; ;ind 
I said, though the fact is now doulitcd. iliat King .Mfnd 
founded it; and //o;/ was the exaim'riaiion.’ 'f'lie colleges, 
deprived of the siijvci iniemhMii e and watcliliiliif.: ijf their 
natural sovereign, Icll, as (Iil)l)on remarks, ii\to ‘ port nnd 
prejudiee.’ Tlu: l-ellows were a close i orpor.Ll ion ; lliey were 
chosen from CM-rv coneeiv.d»le inoii\e bcaiise Ihev were 


respectable men. b(''Musi’ they v. ere gooil fcllows, licc.LMse ihey 
were brothers of otlier fellows, because their f:ilhi-rs had 


patronage in the church. Men so appoiiiled could not be 
expected to be verv diligent in Ih'e inslruction of youth ; many 
colleges did. not evn prole.,s it ; tlial ol All Souls lias rontinueii 
down to Dili* own lime to deny that it has anything to do 


with it. Undoubtedly a person who eaine tliither act nratclv 
and rigidly drilled in teehnical scholarship fouml many ine.ms 
and some Tnotives<o pursue it. Some tutorial s\slem prob.ib'y 
existed at mo;it colleges. Learning was itot wholly u.scless in the 
church. The English gentleman has ever h'ved a nice and 


classical scholarship. Hut these adViiutagi's were oyien onlv to 
persons who had received a very rigid and peculiar training, 
and who were voluntarily di.syiosed to discijihne tlieniselves 
still more. To the mas.s of mankind the Vniversitv was a 


‘ graduating*machinc; ’ the colleges, monopolist residences,- 
hotels without bells. 
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Taking the place as it stood, the lot of GibboA may^be 
thought rather foriimatV. He was placed at Magdalen, whose 
fascinating walks, sf) heaiilifiil in the later autumn, still recall 
the name of Aildj.-^on, the example of the merits,-as Gibbon is 
of the dcfirienfies, of Oxford. If is first tutor was,* in his own 
Opinion, ‘ one of the best of the trilie.’ ‘ Dr. Waldegrave was 
a learned and jiious man, of a mild disposition, strict morals, 
and iil)Slemi<jus lifi‘, who seldom mingled in the politics or the 
jollitv of tin; cfdlege. lint liis knowledge of the world was 
confined U. ihe Hnivi rsity; his learning was of the last, rather 
than of the present age; his leinj'»er was indolent; his faculties, 
whii h were not of the fir^l rate, had l)ecn relaxed by the 
climate; and he was satisfied, like his fellows, with the slight 
and siijicrfieial <lis( liarge of an important trust. As soon as 
my tutor had sounded tlie insullieiency of liis discijile in school¬ 
learning, h<- jmiposed lliat we should read every morning, from 
ten to eli‘ven, tlie comedies of 'rerencc. The sum of my im- 
pp-venienl in the T.’ni\ersily of Oxford is confined to three or 
four Latin jilavs; and even the .study of an elegant classic^ 
which iniglil have been illuslratcd by a comparison of ancient 
and modern theatres, was reduced to a dry and literal interpre¬ 
tation of the author’s text. During the first weeks J constantly 
attended these lessons in my tutor’s room; but as they 
ay>])eare{l e{|ually devoid of profit and pleasure, I was once 
lemiited to try the (‘xperirnent of a formal apology. The 
apology was a(.eeptcd with a smile. I repeated the offence 
with less ceremony; the excuse was admitted with the same 
indulgence: the slightest motive of laziness or indisposition, 
the most tridiiig avoc'alion at home or abroad, was allowed as 
a worthy iiiipiilimeiii; nor did my tutor apjjcar conscious 
of my absci'ii-e or neglect, llarl the hour of lecture been con¬ 
stantly filled, a single luuir was a small portion of my aeademic 
leisure. No plan i>t study was ri'i'omuiendi’d ftjr my use; no 
exereisfs were pies'iihcd [or his inspeetioii; and, at the 
most prec'ious season of youth, whole days anfl weeks were 
suffered to elapse witlu.ut lahoiir or amusement, without 
aih iee or acc-ount.’ 


The name of 
the sensitive cev 


Ills second till or is conc-ealed in asterisks, and 
scicni'c of Dean Milmaii will not allow him to 


insert a name ‘ which (hl>h(\H thought ])ropcr to suppress.* 
The account, however, of the anonymous pc^.son is suiliciently 


I 
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gr^hic. •* Dr. **** well remembered that he had a salary to 
receive, and only forgot that he hftd a duty to perform. 
Instead of guiding the studies and watching over the behaviour 
of his discip 4 e, 1 was never summoned to attend even the 
ceremony of a lecture; and excepting one voluntary visit to 
his rooms, during the e ight memths oi his titular ollice the tutor 
and pupil lived in the same college as strangers to each other.* 
It added to the evils of this neglect, that Gibbon was much 
younger than most of the students; and that his temper, 
which was through life reserved, was then very shy. His 
appearance, too, was odd; ‘a thin little figure, with a large 
head, disputing and arguing with the greatest ability.’ Of 
course he was a joke among undergraduates; he consulted 
his tutor as to studying Arabic, and was seen biiving La 
Biblioiheque Orirntalc d'Herhelffl, and immediately a legend was 
diffused that he had turned Mahomedan. 'I’he random cast was 
not so far from the mark; eiit off by peculiarities from the 
society of young people; deprived of regular tuition and 
systematic employment; tumbling about among crude masses 
of heterogeneous knowledge; ahjne with the heated brain of 
youth,—he did what an experienced man would exj)cet— 
he framed a theory of all things. No d«)ul)t it seemed to him 
the most natural thing in the world. Was he to be the butt of 
ungenial wine-parties, or spend his lonely hours on shreds of 
languages? Was he not to know the trtiih? 'riierc were the 
old problems, the everlasting difliculties, the mu'uia mundi, 
the Hercules’ pillars of the liiiman imagination - fate, free¬ 
will, fore-knowledge absolute.’ J^urely these should come 
first; when we had learned the great landmarks, understood 
the guiding-slai-s, we might amuse ourselves with small 
points, and make a plaything of i-iirious information. What 
particular th.eory the mind frames in llie?ie circumstances is a 
good deal matter o/ special accident. 'I'he dutn ff>v considering 
these dilTiculties are ik'I within its reuch. Whether man he or 
be not boi'n*to solve the ‘mystery of the kno\\al.le,’ he 
certainly is not born to solve it at seventeen, with the iirst hot 

m f 

rush of the untrained mind. 'Die seleetion ot (jii)ln-n was 
remarkable: he became a Roman f'alholie. 

It seems now so natural that an Oxford man ^l;oldd take 
this step, that one can hardly understand the .islorushment 
it created. Lord* SheliioJd tells us that liie i’ii\y Council 
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interfered ; and with good administrative judgment evaminod a 
London i)ooks(‘lI<*r— some Mr. T.ewis—who had no concern in 
it. In llu- miinor-lionse of Ihirilon it would have probably 
crcaterl U-ss sensation if ‘ dear ICdward * had a^jnounced his 
intention of Iteeojning a monkey. 'J'hc English bdlief always 
i.s that the J’aj»isl is a kind of creature; some think that the 
O-xford stiirjent is its young; and every st)und mind would 
j)n fer a hfloved child to jinxliice a tail, a hide of hair, and a 
taste lor nuts, in «(trop.n ison with tiansubstantiation, wax- 
candles, and a belief in the glories of Mary. 

tVhat exact inoti\cs impelled (jil)lic*n to this step cannot 
now he tertainly Known; the autobiography easts a mist over 
them: but fr(iin what .'i|)i)rars, bis conversion j)artly much 
re.semhled, and partly allogellier (lifTered fn»m, the Oxford 
conversion*: ol onr own time. We bear nothing of the notes of a 
ebnrrb, <ir the sin of the Keformation; ami Gihl'.on had not 
an opportunity of e\(n n*jeeting Mr. Srwell'.s theory that it is 
‘.I ho'y iihlication to aetjniesei: in the (ipinions ol your grand¬ 
mother.’ Hi.*' inenmirs throw a hah> ol L’leal names over the 

I 

u<'eiirr( m e-- Ikissuet, the History of Vrottstunt VariatianSj 
dx'c. live.- :ind he speaks with beecirning dignity ol falling by a 
noble liand. He mentioned also to I.ord Sheflicid, as having 
had a jirepondeialing iidluenee over him. the works of E'alhcr 
Varsons, win lj\i-d in (Jueen Eli/abelh's time. lUit in all 
prols'.bilily thesi* were seetmdary jUTsiiasicms, justifications 
alter the event. Ko young nian, or haidly any young man of 
sevcnlien, was ever converted by a systematic treatise, especi¬ 
ally if written in another age, wearing an obsolete look, speak¬ 
ing a language which scarcely seems that of this world. There 
is an inii'iniscious n*asoning: ‘ 'I’he world has had this book 
before it so lung, and has withstood it. 'khere must be some¬ 
thing wrong; it seems all right on the surface, but a fla\^' there 
must be.’ Tlic mass of llie volumes, too, is unfavourable. 
* All tiie treatists in the world,’ says the young convert in 
Loss and (iain, ‘ are not eijiial to giving one a view-^in a moment.* 
What the youthful mind rr(|iiircs is this short decisive argu¬ 
ment, this view in a moment, this flash as it were of the 
undcrstumling, whith settles all, and diffuses a conclusive 
light at once and for ever over the whole. It is so much the 
pleasanter if the young mind can strike this view .out for itself, 
from materials which are forced upon it from the controversies 
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of the da^; it can find a certain solution of pending questions, 
and show itself wiser even than the wisest of its own, the very 
last age.^Sb far as appears, this was the fortune of Gibbon. 
* It wasjiot long,’ he says, ‘ since Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry 
had soiindejl an alarm in the Ihcologiral world; much ink and 
■much gall had b<'en sj)ent in dclence ot the prirnilive miracles; 
and the two dullest of their cluiinpiuns were cruwned with 
academic honours by tlie Ihiivcrsily of Oxford. 'J’he name of 
Middleton was unpopular; and his proscription very naturally 
led me to j)cnjse liis writings and those ol lu*; antagonists.' 
It is not difiicult to discover in this work easy and striking 
arguments which might lead an iir.taiight mind to the com¬ 
munion of Rome. As to llic peculiar liclicf of its aiilhor, there 
has been much controversy, with which w'e have not here the 
least concern; but the ni'.liir.il conelii.'iion to whicli it would 
lead a simple intellect is, that all miracles arc cqiiallv certain 
or equally uncertain. 

‘It being agreed, then,’ says the acute. ccMitroversialist, 
‘ that in the original yironii.M' of tiuse miraculous gifts there 
is no intimation of auv y)arti(ular y)eri{)d to wliicli their 
continuance was limited, the next f]uesti«»n is, !>y what .sort 
of evidence the yjri-cise tune of tljcir duralioii is to be deter¬ 
mined? lJut to tills point one of the writers ju.sl referred to 
excuses himself, as we have sieii, from gi\ iug any answer; 
and thinks it sufficient tc) declare in general th.it the enrhest 
fathers unayinnou'ily nffhni them to fnwe cftntiniicit down to their 
times. Yet he has not told us, as he ought to have done, to 
what age he limits the character of the curliest fathers) whether 
to the .second or to the third century, or, with the generality of 
our writers, means also to include the fourth. Ihit to whatever 
age he may restrain it, the diiriciilty at last will be to assign a 
reason why w^e must needs st(jy) there. In the meanwhile, by 
his appealing tluis to the earliest fathers only as utianimoiis on 
this article, a roin'niun reader would be apt to infer that the 
later fathers <ire more cold or diffident, or divided upon it; 
whereas the reverse of this is true, and the more w'e descend 
from those earliest fathers the more strong and cx|>licit wc 
find their successors in attesting the y)erpetual succe.ssion 
and daily exertion of the same miraculous pow'crs in their 
several ages^ so that, if the cause must be determined by the 
unanimous consent of fathers, we* shall find as much reason to 
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believe that those powers were continued even ;to tithe latest 
ages as to any other, how early and primitive soever^j^ after the 
days of the apostirs. liut the same writer gives us'two reasons 
why he docs not choose to say anything upon ^he subject of 
their duration- ist, ])ecaLise there is not light enough in history 
to settle it] 2ndly, because the thing itself is of no concern to 
us. As to his first reason, I am at a loss to conceive what 
further light a professed advocate of the primitive ages and 
fathers can possibly rccpiii e in this case. For as far as the church 
historians can illustrate or throw light upon anything, there 
is not a single point in all history so constantly, explicitly^ 
and unanimously affirmed by them all, as the continual 
succession of these powers through all ages, from the earliest, 
father who first mentions them down to the time of the Reform¬ 
ation. Which same succession is still further deduced by 
persons of the most eminent character for their probity, learn¬ 
ing, and dignity in the Romish church, to this very day. So 
that ihe only doubt which can remain with us is, whether the 
church historians are to be trusted or not; for if any credit 
be due to them in the present case, it must reach either to all 
or to none; because the reason of believing them in any one 
age will be found to lie of ccpial force in all, as far as it depends 
on the characters of the persons attesting, or the nature of 
the things atvrslecl.’ 

In terms this and tlie whole of Middleton’s argument is so 
shaped as to avoid including in its scope the miracles of 
Scripture, which arc mentioned throughout with eulogiums 
and ac(|uiesrence, and so as to make you doubt w’hether 
the aullior believed llieni or not. This is exactly one of the 
prete iices which the young strong mind delights to tear down, 
which woiili! say, ‘ 'fliis writer evidently means that the apostolic 
miracles have just as much evidence and no more than the 
po[)i.sh or the patristic; and how strong'- for Middleton is 
a master of telling .staleincni he shows that evidence to be! 

I won't give up llie apostolic iniraeles, I cannot; yet 1 must 
believe what h<is so niueh of lii.siorical teslinionv in its favour. 
It IS no rcilurlit) inl ab'iurdum that wc must go over to the church .• 
of Rome; it is the most diltused of Christian creeds, the oldest 
of Christian i lvrehes.' And so the logic of the sceptic becomes, ■ 
as often sini'e, the nuist efficient instrument of th(;all-believing 
and all-determining church. 





The co^Oniation of Gibbon’s relatives secitis to have been 
enormous. They cast about what to dp. From the experience 
pi Oxford, they perhaps thought lliat it would be useless to 
have recourse to the Anglican clergy; they had tried their 
best, it was.perhaps fancied, and had failed. So they took him 
to Mr. Mallet, a deist, to see if he could do anything; l)ut he 
did nothing. Their next step was nearly as extraordinary. 
They placed him at Lausanne in the house of M. I’avilliard, 
a French Protestant minister. After the casv income, com- 
plete independence, and unlimited credit of an F.nglish 
undergraduate, he was thrown into a foreign country, deprived, 
as he says, by ignorance of the language both of ‘ speech and 
hearing,’—in the position of a schoolboy, with a small allow¬ 
ance of pocket-money, and without the Kpicurean comforts 
on which he already set some value, lie laments the ‘ in¬ 
dispensable comfort of a servant,' and the ‘ sordid and un¬ 
cleanly table of Madame Pavilliard.’ In our own day the waJeh 
ful sagacity of Cardinal Wiseman would hartlly allow a 
promising convert of expectations and talents to remain 
unsolaced in so y)iLiful a situation; we should hear of some 
soothing offers of flight or succour, of some gentle insinuation 
of a popish domestic and interesting repasts. Hut the attention 
of the Holy Sec a hundred years ago was very little directed 
to our English youth, and Gibbon was left to endure his 
position. 

It is curious that he mside himself comfortaijle. 'rimngh 
destitute of external comforts which he did not despise, he 
found what was the greatest luxury to his disposition, steady 
study and regular tuition. His tutor was, of eonrsc, to 
convert him if he could; but as they had no langu.igc in 
common, there was the preliminary occupation (A teaching 
French. During five years both tutor and pupil stc.idily e.xcrted 
themselves to repair the th'fvcis of a ni'glected and ili-grounclcd 
education. \Vc liear «jf tin* perusal of 'I'erence, Virgil, Horaic, 
and Tacitus.* Cicero was translated into French, and trans¬ 
lated back again into Latin. In both langiiagi’S llie jiupil’s 
progress was sound and gcxul. From letters of his which still 
exist, it is clear that he then arcpiired the exact and sicady 
knowledge of Latin cd which he afterwards made so niin h use. 
His circiinifilantes compelled him t<j master Frencli. If his 
own letters arc to be tru.stcd, he would be an example of his 
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own doctrine, that no one is thoroughly master pf giore than 
one language at a time; they read like the letters of a French¬ 
man trviug atid failing l(» write Knglish. But p<*rhaps there 
was some wish to magnify his continental progress,.and to¬ 
wards the «-nil of tlie lime some w ish to make his friends fear he 
was forg<‘ttiiig his riwn hinguage. 

jMeaiil iiiu- ih<- work of conversion was not forgotten. In 
some h ilcrs which are still extant, M. Pavillianl ndcljrates the 
triumph of his logic. ‘/V'/ rniversK' says the pastor, ^Vin- 
fniUifnl/lr (If j'ai jnouve ijuc jatudis St. Fierrc n'a 

elf (Ufj </<-i afiohfs; (jhc i/uand il I'aurdil ftf, le pape n*est 
point son ^uiCfssfitr; </u'it fst doiitnix que St. Pierre ait 
jamais i'ti' « l\onif, nuiis sttppo.se qii'il y ail tie, il n a pas ete 
evequf tic fflte ril/e; que la transnh^/anlitition est tine invention 
hunuinif, rl pin antifiine thins iiyjtsr,' .iml so on through 
the usual list of I’rotestanl arguments, lie magnifies ])erhaps 
a little (libhoii's strength of (’oiiviclion, as it makes the success 
oi his own aigumeuls s<'em iiU're sjileiulid ; lull states two 
carious ihingM, fust, that (lihhoii at least prttfin/etl to hclicve 
in the I'letenih-r, and v\hat is more amazing still —all but 
ineredihli'- that he fasted. A c’uriou.s )ouih for a sceptical 
and l‘!pieurean historian! 

It is prohahle, howe\(T, that the skill of the wSwiss pastor 
was not the leally operating ea.iise cif the event. Perhaps ex- 
p(-rienee shows that the emn'erls which Rome ha.s made w'ith 
tlu* tl'.i'i.it of unlielifl and the \\ea]i(ins of the sceptic have 
rarelv hern penmment or advantage(U'.s to her. It is at best 
but a dangerous U gic to drive men to the edge and precipice of 
scepticism, in tlir hope that tlu'V will recoil in horror to the 
very (cntre of (redidily. It may hapja-n that men may show 
their courage- that thev will vanquish the aryumentum ad 
ierrornu ■ thev will nut find scepticism so terrible. This last 
was (lilibrufs ras(‘. more, insidious adversary than the 
Swiss theology was at hand to sap his Konilin Catholic belief.! 
Pavilhard ha.d a fair k’rench library—not ill stored in the 
recent publications ttf that age—of whii h he allowed his pupil 
the continual use. It was as impossible to open any of them 
and not come in rontact with infidelity, as to conic to England 
and not to sfc a green field. Scepticism is not so nnich a part 
of itic Erencli iiterature of Iluvt day as its animating spirit— 
its ejisence, its vitality. Yon cah no more cut itaout and separate 
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it, than ^u.can extract from Wordsworth his conception of 
nature, or from Swift his common s(*nsi\ And it is of the subtlest 
kind. It has little in common \Nith the roui;h disputation of 
the English deist, or the perplexinci: learning of tlie (lerman 
theologian;, liut works witli a tool more insinuating than 
either. It is, in truth, but the spirit ol the world, which d<*<‘s not 
argue, but assumes; which docs not so much elaborate as 
hint; whi('h does not examine, but suggest. W ilh the traditions 
of the church it cfintrasts traditions ot il^own ; its technicalities 
are bon sms, l'iisn"e du tnondr, Ir Jiiuntismr, VmthoNsiosnie) 
to high hopes, ivibie saeriliees, awful lives, it ojiposes (|uiet 
ease, skilful eoinforl, pla< iil calm, jiolislud irulilieieiu e. Old 
as Iransr.bstanliation may be, it i.'> not oMer than llorai e and 
Lucian. Lord IJyron, in llie well-known lims. laiN «oiipled the 
names of the Iwti literarv e\il(son the Lem.in Lake. 'I'lii’ ]>age 
of Voltaire could not but refuind (Iibbon that the setpli< ism 
from which he had revolted was ecmpatdile with literary 
eminence ami Fairoj>ean fame--- a pii|u;i.ncy t(» ordinary 

■writing---was the very expression of (Ciii.^lie caution «ui(l 
gentlemanly calm. 

The grave and erudite habits of (iibbon sorin de\elo])ed 
themselves. Indepemlentiv ol tinse abstruse theological 
disputations, he sjieiU many hours <laih -lisiiig early and 
reading I'arefully- on elassie.d and secular liarninii. lie was 
not, however, whollv thus engiossi d. 'I'hi-re was iu the neigVi- 
bourhood of Lausanne a lartain Ma.demoiselle ('ur< lunl; 
a studious and »iilli\a.ti-(l, it might almost be said a rational 
damsel. She showed this jH-euliar cjualilv in her taste. 'I'o 
form an attachment to the Koinan L'myiire is a dilliciilt 
attainment for any young woman ; but Ma<lenioiselle 
Curchod went much further than a sc'ntimc'ntal apiirceialion 
of the Dca line and I'ldl, she professed to feel real affection for a 
grave and lumbering banker—M. Neeker, afterwards the Slow 
Premier in a quirk revolution—the author of various financial 
treatises, French sums, and tedious theories, to which lliis 
Genevese beauty, however, devoted nuKh of her attention. 
But this was in a later time: (iibbon was, it seems, her first 
love;—hi.story on Mondays, finance only on 'I'uesdavs. ajiyiears 
to have been the rule of that well regulated intellect. 'Ihe 
feelings of Qibbon, it can hardly be supposed, were likely to do 
him any harm. However, there was an intimacy, a flirtation, an 
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engagement—when it suddenly struck one or the other thftt 
they neither had any .money. Thai the young lady should 
procure any seems to have been out of the question; and 
Gibbon, ‘ taking ’ what Mr. James often terms the Initiative 
that becomes a man,’ wrote to his father. Tlie reply was 
unfavourable. Gibbon’s mother was dead; Mr. Gibbon senior 
was married again; and even in other circiim.stances would' 
have lietn scarcely ready to encourage a romantic engage¬ 
ment to a lady with nothing. She spoke no English, too, and 
marriage with a person .speaking only French was then 
regarded as a most unnatural event; forbidden, not indeed by 
the literal law of the church, but by those higher instinctive 
principles of our nature, to wliich the bluntest own obedience. 
No father could be expected to violate at once pecuniary 
duties and patriotic princij)les. Mr. Gibbon senior forbade the 
match. The young lady does not seem to have been quite 
ready to relinquish all hope; but she had shown a grave t^te, 
o’.ul f*xcd her affections on a sound and cold mind. ‘ I sighed,* 
i\arrales tlie historian, ‘ as a lover; but 1 obeyed as a son.* 

‘ 1 have seen,’ says M. Suard. ‘ the letter in which Gibbon 
communicated to Mademoiselle C'urchod the opposition of 
his father to their marriage. The first pages are tender and 
melancludy, as might be expected from an unhappy lover; 
the latter betome by degrees calm and reasonable; and the 
letter concludes with the.se words: (.’tst poim^uoi, made- 
moiscllr, j'ai rhonueur d'itre votre Irh-humhlc et Ires-obeissant 
Sfrvitrvr. l.divard Cihhoii' Her father dletl soon afterwards, 
and ‘ .she retired to G<’neva, where, by teaching young ladies, 
she earned a hard subsistence for herself anil her mother;* 
but the tianqiiil disposition of her historical admirer pre.served 
him from any ion.antic clisj)lay of sympathy and fidelity. 
He eoiitiniied to sTiiily various readings in ( icero, as \^ell as^ 


the pass.ige ol llaiinihal over the Alps ; and with these affection¬ 
ate re.'.i.iirees .M-t sentiment at deli.ince. \’el Ihirlv years later 
the 1 ally, then the wile of the most eonspieflous man iij 
Em ope, wa^ .ible to suggest uselul rellections to an aged 
b.ichelor, oh.-^eiiiely and slightly dreaming of a suj)erannuated' 


marriage: ‘ (lanle/,-vous. inoiisieiir, ile former uii de ccs 
liens tarilifs: h manage ijiii rend heureux tlan.s Tage mur, 
e’est cclui (jui fut contracle d.ans la jcuncssc. Alots bculement 
la reunion est parfaile, les gouts su commurtiquent, les senti- 
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meifis se r^pandent, les id^cs de\ icnncnt communp*' les facultis 
intellectuelles st modeknt muluelhment loiite la \ie tst 
double, et toutc li \u (‘nI unc pn loniriiiK n dc la jlutkssc, 
car les iVnprtfcsions dc 1 anu coinir ithIi iit aii\ mux ct la 
beauty qui ii cst plus ronscisc tiuun son ciiipiri iiiais poui 
vous, moiisuur dins louti li mjiuui (U la pcnstt hisqut 
toute lixisUiut 1 st (kndct, Ion n( pcuiiiit sins un nniaik 
tromei unt f nimc cli,,m d( \ou tt uiu issot lalion dun 
genre impatliil rippdU truiouts li statue d lloi (t, cpii joint 
4une btlk tcli U rorps d un siupidi p iisson \ us ilts inarit 
a\ec la £»loiu Shi is tlun i lultis iltd and instruitid 
Fremhladv .^uin^an mounloftlu n i tption i I tin iHclini 
and tall at Piiis ind csprisiinj t itlui ptiuhai iili is i n tlu 
bt)lc ot Tacitus lh( \m ild hid (oinc loiiiid to In r sidi aid 
she expl uns to Iki old lo\ci i itlur well lur liajipimss with 
M Jscckir 

After liiin^ ni irK Iim m irs it I lus mne (jibhon n luintd 
to Enirl ind ( ontinent il i< sid» ni t h is in idi a ciiat alti lation 
m mam I ncdi hrnin, but ids Ium undcr^roiu so (onijihu a 
metamorphosis as 1 ilw iid tiililion Ik hit his own couiitrv 
a hot biamcil and ill t lueht south Milling to simfi i kunds 
and expertitioris ki a sujx istitn ns ind hilf krnvvii died, 
he rtluinid a lold ind ai<i injihslnd man, niistir ol mini 
accurate idias, httk likih to hi/iid am com ti r am fiith, 
alrcadv, it is jnobibh, indiuid in sunt to a < lutious up 
ticism plaiim*^ thiiibs, is it win upon a s\ Uin tin iiigid 
prudence and umtntimng iiunduliti i oiKini il to In 
character llis (hin»,c of diir iilir dunked his pi siin n an i n^ 
his> rclitiics llistilhii In si\ n 1 1 him is a finin’ and tin v 
continued tlnrndcith on a footing of ‘casv iiitin us 
Espeeialh after thi httk affaii of M idt n oisdli (iirdn d and 
the ‘x(i\ sensible iiiw he took in Ihil instinii fl the 
matnmoniil idition’ then i in be 1 ul little eiin Min th l 
Gibbon Mas lust 1\ ngiidid as a most s ife \oun^ ii in sin,_u 
larly prone to lii^i bi ol s, and i httii tf o fond if 1 n ndi 
phrases and Jnndi idi is Init lit with i gie it ledin ft 
common sinsi iinl i wise |)ufiuni( ol perm mint i iii\ to 
transilori senlimuit Ilisfithe*' illowed him a n od r (i ml 
but a moderitt meomi whnh he hiisl indid \ ilh ..it it 
affection, and onK loliintuih (;spendeei in tin pin h isi and 
acquisition of serioub loluines lie h\e I fi r mini m us, till 
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his father’s death and afterwards, an externally idle "but really 
stnclions life, varied 1)>' tours in France and Italy; the toils 
of which, th(»\ip[h not in description very formidable, some- •• 
what sorely tried a sedentary habit anti somcw^iat corpulent 
boilv. 'I'he only Knglish avocation which he enj^aged in was, 
oddiv cnoui(h, aar. It does not seem the most likely in this 
pacific country, nor does he seem exactly the man for la grande 
guerrr] lull so it was; and the fact is an cxamjilc of a really 
Aiijdican invention. The I'lnp-lish have discovered pacific 
war. W'c may not be able to kill people us well as the French, 
or fit out and feed distant armaments as neatly as they do; 
1ml \\c are iinri\ alled at a (juiet armament hero at home which 
never kills anvbody, and never wants to he sent anywhere. 
A ‘ coiistilulionnl iniliba ' is a beautiful examyile of the mild 
etlicai y ol civilisation, wliich can convert even the 'great 
rnansl.Lving profession ’ (.is CarKle calls it) inti* a quiet and 
<liniiig assoeiatinn. Into lliis force Gibbon was admitted; 
and inniMshalelv, contrary to his .anticipations, and very 
much .iirainst his will, was called out for pennaniMit duty. The 
hero of the cnr/is was a certain dining Sir 'J'honias, who used at 
the end of e.ieh new bottle to annoiinee with inereasing joy 
how miieh soberer he had become, ^^'bat his iellow-officers 
tliringhi of Gibbon's French predilections and large volumes it 
is not diihnili to conjecture; and he complains bitterly of the 
iiiterrnjjlion to his .-.tmlics. lloweNcr, his easy composed 
nature sof»n ni.ide itself at home; his polished tact partially 
concealed fioni the ‘ mess ' his recondite pursuits, and he con¬ 
trived lo make the Hampshire armairienl of idassical utility. 

‘ I re.id,' lie sa\s. ‘ the .Amilxsis of ('a-sar's Camp.'iign in Afr ca. 
Fverv motion ol that great general is laid o])cn with a critical 
sagaeitv. A complete military hislorv of his campaigns would 
do almost as nuwh honour to M. Ouichardl as to Ca*sai*. This 
finished the \I('niahrs, which gave me a mu*'!! clearer notion of 
anciepl tactics than I ever had before, liulj'cd, my own 
milil.iry knowledge was of some. scTvicc lo me, .as T am well 
acquainted with the modern discipline and exercise of a 
battalion. So that tiiongh much inferior to M. Folard and M. 
Giiichardt, who hail seen service, I am a much better judge than 
Salmasius, Ca'^.iubc'n, or l.ipsius; mere scholars, who perhaps 
had never seen a h.altalion under .arms.’ ^ * 

The real occupation of Gibbon, as ^his quotation might 
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suggest, ^as*his residing; and this was of a peculiar sort. 
There are many kinds of readers, and cilch has a sort of perusal 
suitable to his kind. There is the voracious reader, like Dr. 
Johnson* who extracts with grasping appetite the large features^ 
the gross essence of a trembling publication, and rejects the 
rest with contempt and disregard, 'riu-re is the subtle reader, 
who pursues with fine attention the most imperceptible and 
delicate ramifications of an interesting topic, marks slight 
trails, notes changing manners, has a k(‘en eye for the chara< ler 
of his author, is minutely attentive to every prejudice and 
awake to every passion, watches syllables and waits on words, 
is alive to the. light air of nice asMoeialions which final about 
every subjeet-- the moles in the bright sunbeam-- the delieatc 
gradations of llio pas*,ing ^hadctws. There is tin- .slupitl nailer, 
who prefers dull books—-is g.ener.dly to be known In his dis¬ 
regard of small books and J'.nglish l)ooks, and likc^ inasM’s in 
modern Latin, Cruvim dc tnrjwrc mirahiti; 11 or) i Hens de. 
gravitate sa^doitiiB. Hut (libbou was not of any of these elj.sses. 
He was what common [)c(iifie would lall a inutter-o!-facl, 
and philosophers now-a-days a positive reader. No disi ijfie 
of M. Comte could attfiid moie slvii llv to ]in'cise and j)ro\al)le 
phenomena. His favourite points are those whe h I'atJ be 
weighed and measured. Like the dull reader, he laid perluips 
a prefereiiee for huge books in unknown tongnis; but, on the 
other hand, he wisliei! those books to eori-lain real and aieer.ite 
information. He liked Ibe firm earth of ])osilive knowledgi*. 
His fancy was not fiexibh- enough lor exr|iiisile nTineuieul, 
his imagination toi) slow for liglit and wnuderiug literature; 
but he felt no love for dullness in it sell, and had a piom])t 
acumen for serious elocjiienee. 'I'liiis ‘ the author ol tlie 
Adventurer, No. 127 (Mr. Josefih Warton, concealed unfier 
the signature of coneliides his ingenious parallel of the 
ancients and moderns by the following renuuk: “'I'het 
age will never again return, when a Pericles, after walking with 
Plato in a portico built by J’hidias and j)ainted l)y Apelles, 
might repair to liear a pleading of Dem islhenes or a IraLu'dy 
of Sophocles.” It w'ill never return, because it never existed. 

ant. Ch 429 , Dio. Sic. 1. xii. 46 ) was confes cdly the jiatro of 
Phidias, and the contemporary of JSophocles; but he could enjoy 
no very OTeat pleasure in the conversation of Plato, who was 
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born the same year that he himself died (Diogcnft LaeAitls 
in Platone v. Stanley’s History of Philosophy, p. 154). The 
error is still more extraordinary with regard to Apelles and 
Demosthenes, since both the painter and the osator'survived 
Alexander the Great, whose death is al)Ovc a century posterior 
to that of Pericles (in 323). And indeed, though Athens was 
the seat of every liberal art from the days of Thcmistocles to 
those of Demetrius Phalercus, yet no particular era will afford 
Mr, Wharton the complete synchronism he seems to wish lor; 
as tragedy was deprived of her famous triumvirate before the 
arts of philosophy and eloquence had attained the perfection 
which tiiey soon after received from the hands of Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, and Demosthenes.’ 

And wonderful is it for what Mr. ITallam calls ‘ the languid 
students of our present age ’ to turn over the journal of his daily 
studies. It is true, it seems to ha^•e been revised by himself; 
and so great a narrator w'ould group facts nicely with which • 
1 e was so familiar; but allowing any discount (if we may use 
such a mean word about a noble being) for the skilful art of the ■ 
impressive historian, there will yet remain in the Extraits de 
man Journal a wonderful monument of learned industry. You 
may open anywhere. ‘ Dissertation on the Medal of Smyrna^ by’ 
M. de Bozc: replete with erudition and taste; containing 
curious researches on the pre-eminence of the cities of Asia.— 
Researches on the Polypus, by Mr. Tremblcy. A new world: 


throwing light on physics, but darkening metaphysics.— 
Vegetius’s 1 nslitutions. This writer on tactic.s has good 
general notions; but his j)artieular iiccount of the Roman 
discipline is deformed by confusion and anachronisms.’ Or, 
‘ 1 this day began a very considerable task, whieh was, to 


read ('luverius* Italia Anli(/i((i in two volumes folio, Leyden 
1624. Elzevirs; ’ and it ap])ears he did read it as well as begin 
it, wliich is the point where iiiosl enterprising men would have V 


failed. From the t’mc of bis residence at Lausanne his Latii^ 
schohirship had been sound aiul good ; and the l*est part of his 


studies was directed to the illustration of the best Roman 


authors; but it is curious to find on the 36th of August, 1761, 
after his return to I'.ngland, and when he was twenty-four years 
old, the following <*xtiacl: ‘ I have at last finished the Iliad. 
As 1 undertook it to improve myself in the Groek language, 
which I had totally neglected for some years past, and to which 
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I never applied myself with a proper attention, I must give 
" a reason why I began with Homer, and that contrary to Le 
, Clerc’s advice. I had two: ist, As Ilomcr is the most ancient 
.Greek airthor^(excepting perhaps Hesiod) who is now extant; 
' and as he was not only the poet, but the lawgiver, the iheolo- 
gian, the historian, and the philosopher, of the ancients, 
every succeeding writer is full of quotations from, or allusions 
to, his writings, which it would be difficult to understand with- 
, out a previous knowledge of them. In this situation, was it not 
natural to follow the ancients themselves, who always began 
their studies by the perusal of Homer? 2dly, No writer ever 
treated such a variety of subjects. As every part of civil, mili- 
• tary, or economical life is introduced into his poems, and as the 
simplicity of his age allowed him to call everything by its 
proper name, almost the whole compass of the (ireek tongue 
is comprised in Homer. I hive so far met with the success I 
hoped for, that I have aajuired a great facility in reading the 
language, and treasured up a very great stock of words. \\'hiit 
I have rather neglected is, the grammatical construction of 
them, and especially tlie many various inflexions of the verbs. 
In order to acquire that dry but necessary branch of knowledge, 
I propose bestowing some time every morning on the perusal of 
the Greek Grammar of Port Royal, as one of the best extanli 
I believe that I read nearly one-half of Homer like a mere 
school-boy, not enough master of the words to elevate myself 
to the poetry. The remainder I read with a good deal of care 
and criticism, and made many observations on them. Some I 
have inserted here; for the rest I shall find a proper place. 
Upon the whole, I think that Homer's few faults (for some he 
certainly has) arc lost in the variety of his beauties. I expected 
to have finkshed him long before. The delay was owing partly 
to the pircu instances of my w'ay of lifeand avocations,and partly 
to myowm fault; for while everyone looks on me as a prodigy 
of application, 1 know myself how strong a propensity 1 have lo 
indolence.’ Posterity will confirm the contemporary theory that 
he was a ‘prodigy’ of steady study. 'I'ho'.e who know what tlic 
Greek language is, how' much of the Decline and Fall dcjierids 
on Greek authorities,how few' errors the keen criticism ol di viru s 
and scholars has been able lo detect in his use of them, will be 
best able to appreciate the patient every-day labour which could 
^alone repair the c*arly neglect of’so diflicult an attainment. 
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It is odd how littJc Gibbon wrote, at least for»th« public:, in. 
early life. More than twenty-two years elapsed from his first 
return from Lausanne to the appearance of the first volume of 
his great work, and in that long interval his ojily important 
publication, if it can indeed be so called, was a French essay, 
Sur VEtude de la Ltlleratvre, whicli contains some sensible 
remarks, and show.s much regular reading; but which is on the 
whole a ‘ conceivable treatise,’ and would be wholly forgotten 
if it harl been written by any one else. It was little read in 
England, and must have been a serious difficulty to his friends 
in the militia; but tlu; I’ari.sians read it, or said they had read . 
it, wiiich is more in their way, and the fame of licing a French 
author was a great aid to liim in foreign society. It flattered, 
iiuh'cd, the French literati more than any one can now fancy. 
'I’lic French had then the idea that it was uncivilised to speak 
any other language, and the notion of writing any other seemed 
quite a helisc. IJy a miserable misfortune you might not know 
French, but at least ]kOii could conceal it assiduously; white 
paper any hnw might go unsoiled; posterity at least should not 
hear of such ignorance. The I’arisian was to he the universal 
tongue. And it did not seem absurd, e.sjiecially to those only 
slightly acquainted with foreign countries at all, that they 
miglit lie in part sucee.ssful. Political eminence had given 
t heir laiiguage a diplomatic supremacy. Tliere was no German 
literature at all; Italy had ceased to produce important books^ 
There was onK England left to dispute the literary de.spotism; 
and such an attempt as Gibbon’s was a j)e(:uliarly acceptable 
flattery, for it seemed as if her most cultivated men were begin¬ 
ning to abandon their own tongue, and to write like other 
nations in the cosmopolitan lingua franca. A few far-seeing 
observers, however, even then coiitenqilated the train of 
events which at the present day give such a prepondfrating 
influenc'c to our own writers, and make it an arduous matter 
even to exjilain the conceivablcnc.ss of the French ambition. 
Of ah men living then or since, David Hume 'was the most 
likely from prejudice and habit to take an unfavourable view 
of English literary influciu'c; he had more literary fame than he 
deserved in France and less in England; yet his cold and dis¬ 
criminating intellect at once emancipated him from the 
sopliislries which imposed on those less watchfuL He wrote 
^.^(Jli^bbon, ‘ I h:ivc only one objection, derived'from the language 
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in Tirhich it is*written. Why do you compose in French, and 
carry faggots into the wood, as Iloraac says with regard to 
Romans who wrote in Greek ? 1 grant that 5-011 have a like 

motive to thqse Romans, and adopt a language much more 
generally diffused than 5'our native tongue; hut have y<ni not 
remarked the fate of those two ancient languages in the follow¬ 
ing ages? The Latin, though then Icms celebrated and eon- 
fined to more narrow limits, has in some measure outlived the 
Greek, and is now more generally understood liy men of letters. 
Let the Freneh, therefore, triumph in the present diffusion ol 
their tongue. Our solid and increasing estahlishinents in 
America, where we need less dread the inundation of bar¬ 
barians, promise a superior stability and duration to the 
English language.’ 'I'lie cool sceptic was eorreet. 'I'lie great 
breeding people have gone out and multijilicd; colonies in 
every clime attest our succes.s; French is the patois of Eurojic; 
English is the language of the world. 

Gibbon took the advice his remarkable friend, and pre¬ 
pared himself for the composition of his great work in English. 
His studies were de.stined, however, to undergo an interrup¬ 
tion. ‘ Ye.stcrda)' morning,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ about half 
an hour after seven, as 1 was destroying an army of barbarians, 
I heard a double rap at the door, and my friend Mr. Eliot was 
soon introduced. After some idle conversation, he told me 
that if I was desirous of being in parliament, he had an inde¬ 
pendent seal very much at ru}’ service.’ The borough was 
Liskeard; and the epithet indepenrlent is, of course, ironical, 
Mr. Eliot being himself the ronstiUieney of that place. 'I'lie 
offer was accepted, and one of the most learned of members of 
parliament took his seat. 

The political life of Gibbon is briefly described. Ho was a 
supporJLer of Lord North. 'I’hat well-known statesman was, in 
the most exact sense, a representative man,— although repre¬ 
sentative of the class of persons most out of favour with the 
transcendentill thinkers, who invented that name. Germans 
deny it, but it is true that in every ci’-.intry common opinions 
are very common. In all lands, both now and of old, there 
exists the cas5’ and comfortable mass; quiet, sagacious, short¬ 
sighted,—such as the Jews whom Rab.shukeh templed by their 
vine and their fig-tree; such as^ the English with their snug 
dining-room and’ after-dinner nap, domestic happiness and 
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Bulle coal, sensible, solid, pi actual men, v^ithou^ strctAing 
in liable reason but sivilh a placid supine instinct; isithout 
ori|unalitj and sMlbout folh, juduious in lluir dealings, re¬ 
spected in the world, wanting lilllt, saerificmg^nothing; good- 
tempered jitople m a word, ‘ eaiing f(jr nothing mill they are 
thenisthes hint I (id Isorlh was of this (lass \ou could 
harelK make him angrv ‘ Iso doubt,’ tapping his fat sides, * I 
am (hat (dious thing a minister, and I behest other people 
wi h tlie\ were so too I’le found jicoplt loek deej)!) for the 
ma\ims of ins pohes , and it I einf^ on the suifaee, of et urse they 
{.m\ to tmd It Ik did ne t what the irnid but what the body ol 
\\\e etm\n\uutt\ wanted to ha\f ehne , he tip\ea\ed to the real 
p((\h the lai^e 1 nth h Kummplvee held Ills abilities 
wen gie it and with them In did wluit per pie v itli no abilities 
wi lied lode and e e n‘d lie t e'o leidlu)U|Ll im 1 is just pub- 
hslicd his I titers to the Kmt, showing that whuh ]) irtial ex- 
tiMts li 1(1 n ult kiK Ml btleie (hat In wisejiite tfprsidto 
he »\ar he w is e lining, en w is (oiiMneed il eeiilel not suc- 
«(t(l, lull (lb in feet wished it inif^hl \Mi\ did hr carry it 
on 1 ixfopuh lilt loitt of well dies td w i^.s tommanded it 
lobe done and lu tlieeifulh saciifieed Xmeiie m people, who 
wtjL ne thing to him to 1 ngli'.h who were something, and a 
kii who was inneh (jibben w is the sen man to support 
sueh a ruler III Insteiieil wiilni^s hive gi\tn hm a 
])(-Hthunou (mine net but in his e wn time he w is doubtless 
thoui ht a stisible safe n m ol enhnirs the lights and intel¬ 
ligible at tuns lo do him justice he did not pretend to be a 
luro ‘ ^oil know be wiolt lo his fiuncl Diwtidun, ‘gw 
je sun (nht au parlctiuut ^ans ft tfioii me sans ambition^ et que 
toutes }} cs sues si lornoieui ah j h le c mmale et honnete d‘un 
lend ol tride ‘Wise in In ,,tn(iition’ was written on his 
blow lie riiiielli and genth siippuled the polie\ of his lime. 

l\(n h(w<\ei amid the fill iie tf pai^liamentar) attend- 
anet, the iitigiie in fut of attending a nctluinal and 
erabiiiial eliib, wliLie leii net the lest jae pie, V ho could not 
spetk, as well as i tew of the woist wiio ahv i\s 7tGib- 
1ns hlslor^ n uli nnuh jire,^iess Jhe first solume, a 
C|uirlo one si\<h ol the whole w.i*> published m the spring of 
1771 and at inte 1 iisi d Ins fame lo a high point Ladies 
aetialii le id it re id about, Inetiea and laii leonensis, the 
lien in leK,ions an 1 the liibuniliin puwtis* Gra\e scholars 
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'wrote'dregry, commendations. 'The firfit impression/ he 
writes, 'was exhausted in a few days;,a second and a third 
'edition were scarcely adequate to the demand; and my book 
.seller's property' was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin. 
My book was bn every table ’—tables must have been rather 
lew in that age—‘ and almost on every toilette; the historian 
was crowned liy the taste or fashion of the day; nor was the 
general voice disturbed by the barking of any profound critic.’ 
The noise penetrated deep into the unlearned classes. Mr. 
Sheridan, who never read anything * on principle,’ said that 
the crimes of Warren Hastings surpassed anything to be 
iound in the' correct sentences oi Tacitus or the luminous page 
ol Gibbon.’ Some one seems to have been struck with t\\e jet 
.of learning, and questioned the great wit. ‘ 1 said,’ he replied, 
' voluminous.’ 

Hhstory, it is said, is of no’use; at least a great critic, who 
is understood to have in the press a very elaborate work in that 
kind, not long since seemed to allege that writings of this sort 
did not establish a theory of the universe, and w'ere therefore of 
no avail. But whatever may be the use of this sort of compo¬ 
sition in itself and abstractedly, it is certainly of great u.sc 
relatively and to literary men. ('onsidcr the po.sition of a man 
of that species. He s ts beside a library-fire, with nice while 
. paper, a good pen, a capital style, and nothing to describe; of 
■ course he is an able man, and of course has an active, intellect, 
beside wonderful <-ulture; but still one cannot always have 
original ideas. Every day cannot be an era; a train of new 
speculation very often will not be found; and how dull it is to 
make it your business to write, to stay by yourself in a room to 
write,and then to have nothing to say ! It is dreary work mend- 
^ ing seven pens, and waiting for a theory to ‘ turn up.’ What a 
gain if something would happen! then one could describe it. 
Something has happened, and that something is history. On 
, ’this account, since !i remarkably grave Greek discovered lliis 
plan for a serious immortality, a scries of accomplished men 
have seldom been found w'anting to derive a literary cap tal 
■.from their active and barbarous kindred. Perhaps when a 
Visigoth broke a head, he thought that that was all. Not so; 
he was making history; Gilibon has written it down. 

The manner of writing hi.story is .as characteristic of the 
• sarrator as the actions arc of the persons who are related to 
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have performed them; often much more so. It mar be gfmeF- 
ally defined as a view of one age taken by another; a picture of 
a scries of men and women painted by one of another series. 
Of course, this definition seems to exclude contemporary his¬ 
tory; but if we look into the matter carefully, is there such a 
thing ? What are all the best and most noted works that claim 
the title-memoirs, scraps, materials—composed by men of 
like, passions with the people they speak of, involved it may be 
in the events they speak of, and therefore desc'ribing them with 
the partiality and narrowness of an eager actor; or even 
wnise, by men far apart from them in a monkish solitude, 
familiar with the lettuces of the convent-garden, but hearing 
only faint dim murmurs of the great transactions which they 
slowly jot down in the barr(?n chronicle; these are not to be 
named in the same short breath, or included in the same narrow 
word, with the equable, poised, philosophic narrative of the re¬ 
trospective historian. In the great histories there arc two topics 
)f interest—the man as a type of the age in which he lives,— 
the events and manners of the age he is describing; very often 
almost all the interest is the contrast of the two. 

You should do everything, said Lord Chesterfield, in minuet 
time. It was in that time that Gibbon wTote his history, and 
such was the manner of the age. You fancy him in a suit of 
flowered velvet, with a bag and sword, wisely smiling, com¬ 
posedly rounding his periods. You seem to see the grave bows, 
the formal politeness, the finished deference. You ])erceive the 
minuetic action accompanying the words: ‘ Give,’ it would say, 
‘Augustus a chair: Zenobia, the humblest of your slaves: 
Odoacer, permit me to correct the defect in your attire.’ As 
the slap-dash sentences of a rushing critic express the hasty 
impatience of modern manners, so the deliberate emphasis, 
the slow arumen, the steady argument, the impressiv^^ narra¬ 
tion bring before us what is now a tradition, the picture of the 
correct eighteenth-century gentleman, wHo never failed in a 
measured politeness, partly because it w'as due in propriety 
towards others, and partly because from his own dignity it was 
due most obviously to himself. 

And not only is this true of style, but may be extended to 
other things also. There is no one of the many literary works 
produced in the eighteenth century more thoroughly character¬ 
istic of it than Gibbon’s history. The special characteristic of 
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that*age clinging to the definite and palpable; it had a 

taste beyond everything for what it called solid information. 
In literature the period may be defined as that in which 
men ceased to write for students, and had not begun to write 
for women. In the present day no one can take up any bo(»k 
intended for general circulation, without clearly seeing that 
the writer supposes most of his readers will be ladies or young 
men; and, in proportion to his judgment, he attends to their 
taste accordingly. Tw'o or three hundred years ago books 
were written for professed and systematic, students,—the class 
the fellows of colleges were designed to be, wlio used to go on 
studying them all their lives. Between these two, there w-as a 
time in which the more marked class of literary consumers were 
strong-headed practical men. Kdiication had not become so 
general, or so feminine, as to make the present style—what is 
called the ‘ brilliant style ’—-at all necessary; but there was 
enough culture to make tlie demand of common diffused per¬ 
sons more effectual than that of special and secluded scholars. 
A book-buying public had arisen of sensible men, who w'ould not 
endure the awful folio style in which the schoolmen wrote. 
From peculiar causes, loo, the business of that age was perhaps 
more free from the Imrry and distraction which disable so many 
of our practical men at the present lime from reading. You 
accordingly see in the books of the last century what is called a 
masculine lone; a firm, strong, perspicuous narration of matter of 
fact, a plain argument, a contempt for everything which distinct 
definite people cannot entirely and thoroughly comprehend. 
There is no more solid book in the w'orld than (Jibbon’s history. 
Only consider the chronology. It begins before the year one 
and goes down to the year 14531 ^ schedule or series of 

schedules of important events during that time. Scarcely any 
fact deeply affecting European civilisation is w'holly passed 
over, and the great majority of facts arc elaborately recounted. 
Eaws, dynasties, churches, barbarians, appear and disappear. 
Everything changes; the old world—the classical civilisation of 
form and definition—passes away, a new world of free spirit and 
inward growth emerges; between the two lie a mixed weltering 
interval of trouble and confusion, when everybody hales every¬ 
body, and the historical student leads a life of skirmishes, is 
oppressed wiUi broils and feuds. All through this long period 
Gibbon’s history ^oes with steady consistent pace; like a 
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Roman legion through a troubled country— hqi^re^ peditipet}, 
up hill and down hill^ through mansh and thicket^ .through ■ 
Goth or Parthian—the firm defined array passes forward—a 
type of order and an emblem of civilisation. Whatever may be 
the defects of Gibbon’s history, none can deny him a proud pre¬ 
cision and a style in marching order. 

Another characteristic of the eighteenth century is its taste 
for dignified pageantry. W hat an existence was that of .Ver¬ 
sailles! How gravely admirable to see the grand monarque . 
shaved, and dressed, and powdered; to look on and watch a 
great man carefully amusing himself with dreary trifles. Or do. 
we not even now possess an invention of that age—the great 
eighteenth-century footman, still in the costume of his era, 
with dignity and powder, vast calves and noble mien ? 
What a world it must have been when all men looked like that! 
Go and gaze with rapture at the footboard of a carriage, and 
say, W’ho would not obey a j)rcmier with such an air ? Grave, 
tranquil, decorous pageantry is a part, as it were, of the essence 
of the last age. There is nothing more characteristic of Gib¬ 
bon. A kind of pomp pervades him. lie is never out of 
livery. He ever selects for narration those themes w'hich look 
most like a levee: grave chamberlains seem to stand through¬ 
out; life is a vast ceremony, the historian at once the dignitary 
and the scr:be. 

'I'he very language of Gibbon shows these qualities. Its 
majestic march has been the admiration—its rather pompous 
cadence the sport of all perusers. It has the greatest merit of 
an historical style: it is always going on; you feel no doubt of 
its continuing in motion. Many narrators of the reflective 
class. Sir Archibald Alison for example, fail in this: your con¬ 
stant feeling is, ‘ Ah 1 he is pulled up; he is going to be pro¬ 
found; he never will go on again.’ Put, at the same time, 
the manner of the Decline and P'all is about the last which, 
should be recommended for strict imitalioh. It is not a style- 
in which you can tell the truth. A monotonous writer is suited ' 
only to monotonous matter. Truth is of varif)us kinds—grave, 
solemn, dignified, petty, low, ordinary; and a historian who has 
to tell the truth must be able to tell w'hat is vulgar as well as-.' 
what is great, what is little as well as what is amazing. Gibbon! 
is at fault here. He cannot mention Asia Minor. The petty 
order of sublunary matters; the common *gross existence of 
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ordinary people; the necessary littlenesses of necessary life, are 
little suited to his sublime narrative. ‘Men on the Times feel 
■'I this acutely; it is most difficult at first to say many things in 
the huge imperial manner. And after all you cannot tell every¬ 
thing. ‘ How, sir,’ asked a reviewer of Sydney Smith’s life, ‘ do 

you say a “ good fellow ” in print? ’ ‘ Mr.-replied the 

editor, ‘ you should not say it at all.’ Gibbon was aware of this 
rule; he omits what does not suit him; and the (‘onsequence is, 
that though he has selected the most various of historical topics, 
he scarcely gives you an idea of variety. 'I'he ages change, but 
the varnish of the narration is the same. 

It is not unconnected with this fault that Gibbon gives us 
but an indiflcrcnt description of individual character. People 
seem a good deal alike. The cautious scepticism of his cold 
intellect, which disinclined him to every extreme, depreciates 
great virtues and extenuates great vices; and we are left with 
a tame neutral character, capable of nothing extraordinary,— 
hateful, as the saving is, ‘ both to God and to the enemies of 
God.’ 

A great point in favour of Gibbon is the existence of his 
.history. Some great historians seem likely to fail here. A 
good judge was asked which he preferred, Macaulay's History 
of England or Lord Mahon’s. ‘ Why,’ he replied, ‘ you observe 
Lord Mahon has written his history; and by what I see 
Macaulay’s will be written not only for but among posterity.’ 
Practical people have little idea of the practical ability required 
to write a large book, and e.specially a large history. Long 
before you get to the pen, there is an immensity of pure 
business; heaps of material arc strewn everywhere; but they 
lie in disorder, unread, uncatalogucd, unknown. It seems a 
dreary waste of life to be analysing, indexing, extracting works 
and passages, in which one per cent, of the contents arc inter¬ 
esting, and not half of that percentage will ultimately appear in 
the flowing narrative*. As an accountant takes up a bankrupt’s 
books filled with confused statements of ephemeral events, the 
disorderly record of unprofitable speculations, and charges this 
,to that head, and that to this,—estimates earnings, specifies 
expenses, demonstrates failures; so the great narrator, going 
over the scattered annalists of extinct ages, groups and divides, 
.notes and cominnes, until from a crude mass of darkened frag¬ 
ments there emerges a clear narrative, a conci.se account of the 
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result and upshot of the whole. In this art Gibbon was a 
master. I'lu* laborioius* research of German scholarship, the 
keen eye of llieolo"ical zeal, a steady criticism of eighty years, 
have found few faults of detail. The account has been worked 
right, the proper authorities consulted, an accurate judgment 
formed, the most telling incidents selected. Pcrhiips experience 
shows that there is something Kngli.sh in this talent. The 
Germans are m(»re elaborate in single monograi)hs; but they 
seem to want the business-aljility to work out a complicated 
narrati\e, to combine a long whole. The. French are neat 
enough, and the .style is very quick; but then it is difl'icult to 
believe their facts; the account on its face st-ems too plain, and 
no true Parisian ever was an anticjuary. The great classical 
liistories published in this country in onr own time show that 
the talent is by no means extinct; and they likewise show, what 
is also evident, that this kind of composition is easier with 
resjiect to ancient than with respect to modern limes. The 
barbarians burned the hooks; and tliough all the historians 
abuse them for it, it is (]iiite evident that in their hearts they 
are greatly rejoiced. Jf the books had existed, they would 
have, had to read them. Mr. Macaulay has to peruse every book 
])rinted with long f's; and it is no use. after all; somel>ody will 
find .some stupid M.S., an old account-book of an ‘ ingenious 
gentleman,' and with five entries therein destroy a whole hypo¬ 
thesis. llul Gibbon was exempt from this; he could count the 
books the splendid Goths bequeathed; and when he had mas¬ 
tered them he might piaiise. Still it is n(» light matter, as 
any one who looks at the ])Ooks—awful folios in the grave 
Bodleian- will most eertainly crerlit and believe. And he did 
it all himself; he never slmwed his book to any friend, or asked 
any one to helj) him in the aeeumulating work, not even in the 
ef)rrection of the press. ‘ Not a sheet,' he says, ‘ has bjjcn seen 
by any human eyes, excepting llu)se of the author and printer; 
the laulls and the merits are exclusively iny ow'n.’ And he 
wrote most of it with one pen, which must*ccTtainly have 
grown erudite towards the end. 

The natuie of his authorities clearly shows what the nature 
of Gibbon’s work is, flistciry may be roughly divided into uni¬ 
versal and parti' ular; the first being the narrative of events 
affecting the wlude Iniman.raco, at least the ijiiT-in historical 
nations, the narrative of whose fortunes is the story of civilisa^ 
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tio»; and^tfic; latter being the relation of events relating to one 
or a few particular nations only. Universal history, it is cvi- 
dent; comprises great areas of space and long periods of lime; 
you cannot have a series of events visibly oj)erating on all great 
nations witholit time for their gradual oi)eration, and without 
tracking them in su<*ee.ssion through the various regions of their 
■power, 'riiere is no instantaneous transmission in historical 
causation; a long interval is required for universal effects. It 
follows, that universal history necessarily ])artakcs of the cha¬ 
racter of a summary. You cannot recount the cumbrous annals 
of long epochs without condensation, selection, and omi.ssion; 
the narrative, when shortened within the needful limits, be¬ 


comes concise and general. What it gains in time, according to 
the mechanical jihrase, it loses in power. The particular his¬ 
tory, confined within narrow limits, can show' us the whole con¬ 
tents of these limits, explain its features of human inlen-st, 
recount in graphic detail ad its interesting transactions, tmich 
the human heart with the power (jf passion, instruct the mind 
with patient instances of accurale wisdom. 'J'he universal is 
confined to a dry enumeration <jf superficial transactions; no 


action can have all its details; the canvas is so crowded that no 


figure has room to display itself effeclively. h'roni the nature of 
the subject, Gibbon’s history is of the latter class; the sweep of 
the narrative is so w'ide; the decline, and fall (d the Roman 


Empire being in some sense the most universal event which has 
ever happened,—being, that is. the. historical incident whi< h 
has most affected all civilised men, and the very existence and 


form of civilisation itself,—it is evident that we must look 


rather for a comprehensive generality than a telling minuteness 
of delineation. The liislorv of a thousand vears doe.s not admit 


the pictorial detail which a Scott or a Macaulay can accumulate 
on the history of a hundred. Gibbon has done his best to avoid 
the dryness natural to such an attempt. He inserts as much 
detail as his limits v^ill permit; selects for more full description 
striking pc()ple*and striking transactions; brings together at a 
single view' all that relates to single topics; above all, by a 
regular advance of narration, never ceases to imply the regular 
progress of events and the steady course of time. None can 
deny the magnitude of such an effort. After all, however, these 
are merits of jwhat is technically termed composition, and are 
analogous to thos« excellences in painting or .sculpture that 
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are more respected by artists than appreciated by^thapublie at' 
large. The fame of Gibbon is highest among writers; those- 
especially who have studied, for years particular periods in¬ 
cluded in his theme (and how many those are; fpr in the East 
and West he has set his mark on all that is great for ten cen¬ 
turies !) acutely feel and admiringly observe how difficult it' 
would be to say so much, and leave so little untouched; to 
compress so many telling points; to present in so few words so 
apt and embracing a narrative of the whole. 15 ut the mere un- 
■sophisticated reader scarcely appreciates this; he is rather awed 
than delighted; or rather, perhaps, he appreciates it for a little 
while, then is tired by the roll and glare; then on any chance— 
the creaking of an organ, or the stirring of a mouse,—in time of 
temptation he falls away. It has been said, the way to answer 
all objections to Milton is to take down the book and read him; 
the way to reverence Gibbon is not to read him at all, but look 
at him, from outside, in tlie bookcase, and think how much 
there is inside; what a course of events, what a muster-roll of 
names, what a steady solemn sound! You will not like to 
take the book down; but you will think how^ much you could' 
be delighted if you would. 

It may be well, though it can be only in the most cursory 
manner, to examine the respective treatment of the various ele¬ 
ments in this vast whole. The history of the Decline and Fall 
may be roughly and imperfectly divided into the picture of the 
Roman Empire—the narrative of barbarian incursions—the 
story of Constantinople; and some few words may be hastily 
said on each. 

The picture—for so, from its apparent stability when con¬ 
trasted with the fluctuating character of the later period, we 
may call it—which Gibbon has drawn of tlic united empire has 
immense merit. The organisation of the imperial system is 
admirably dwelt on; the manner in which the old republican 
institutions were j-.pparcntly retained, but really altered, is com¬ 
pendiously explained; the mode in which the in'pcriul will was ; 
tran.smittcd to and carried out in remote provinces is distinctly 
displayed. But though the mechanism is admirably delineated, ' 
the dynamical principle, the original impulse, is not made clear. . 
You never feel you are reading about the Romans. Yet no one 
•denies their character to be post marked. Poets and orators, 
diave striven for the expression of it; ‘ 
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^fjCsCve gold and myrrh and jc 
Rich table and soft bed, 

To them who of man’s seed are bom. 

Whom woman’s milk hath fed. 

Thou wast not made for lucre, 

For pleasure, nor for rest,— 

Thou that art s|)rung from the War-god's loins. 

And hast tugged at the shc-wolf’s breast. 


* Thy nurse will bear no master, 
Thy nurse will bear no load; 
And woe to them that shear her, 
And woe to them that goad. 


‘ And such as is the War-god, 

The author of thy line, 

And such as she who suckled thee, 

Even such be thou and thine. 

What a refreshment from the cold serenity of the Decline and 
Fall, where every man seems a statue, and every institut on a 
formula! 

Mr. Macaulay has been similarly criticised; it has been said, 
that notwithstanding his great dramatic power, and won¬ 
derful felicity in the selection of events on which to exert it, 
he yet never makes us feel that we are reading about English¬ 
men. The coarse clay of our English nature cannot be repre¬ 
sented in so fine a style. In the same way, and to a much 
greater extent (for this is perhaps an unthankful criticism, if 
we compare Macaiijay’s description of any body with that of 
any other historian), Gibbon is chargeable with neither express¬ 
ing nor feeling* the essence of the people concerning whom he 
is writing. There was, in truth, in the Roman people a warlike 
fanaticism, a puritanical essence, an interior, latent, restrained, 
ehthusiastic religion, which was utterly alien to the cold scepti¬ 
cism of the narrator. Of course he was conscious of it. lie 
indistinctly felt that at least there was something lie did not 
like; but he could*no^ realise or sympathise with it without a 
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change of heart or nature. The old Pagan has" a "sympathy 
with the religion of enthusiasm far above the reach of the 
modern Epicurean. 

It may indeed be said, on behalf of Gibbon*, that the old 
Roman character was in its decay, and that only so .slight 
traces of it were remaining in the age of Augustus and the 
Anlonincs tliat it is no particiil.ar defect in him to leave it un¬ 
noticed. Yet though llic intensity of its nol)]er peculiarities 
was on the wane, many a vestige would perhaps have been 
apparent to so learncfl an eye, it his temperament and disposi¬ 
tion liad been jirone to sei/.e ujion and seardi for them. Nor 
is there any adequate appreciation of the compensating ele¬ 
ment, of the force which really held society together, of the 
fresh air of the. Illyrian hills, of that army which, evermore 
rccriiiled from northern and rugged populations, doubtless 
bn'iight into the very centre of a degraded society tlic healthy 
simplicity of a vital if barbarous religion. 

It is no wonder that siirh a mind should have looked with 
displeasure on primitive Christianity. 'Che whole of his treat¬ 
ment of that topic has been discussed by many pens, and three 
generations of ecclesiastical scholars have illustrated it with 
their emendations. "N'et if we turn o\er this, the latest and 
most elaborate edition, ctnitairiing all the imjiortant criticisms 
of Milinan ainl of Guizot, wc sliall be surjirised to find how' few 
inst!in('es of tkTiuit(; e.\act error such a scrutiny has been able 
to find out. As Paley, w'ith his strong sagacity, at once re¬ 
marked, the subtle, error rather lies hid in the sinuous folds 
than is directly api)arcnt rm the surface of the polished style. 
Will), said the shrewd archdeaccjii, can refute a sneer ? And yet 
even this is scarcely the exact truth. The ohjeelion of Gibbon 
is, in fact, an objection rather to religion than to Christianity; 
as lias been .said, he did not apjircciate, and couli] not describe, 
the most inward form of jiagan piety; he objected to Chris¬ 
tianity because it was the. intensest (»f religioijs. We do not 
mean by this to charge. Gibbon with any denial, any overt 
distinct disbelief in the existence of a supernatural Being. 
Tliis would be very unjust; his cold composed mind had nothing 
in common with the Jacobinical outbreak of the next genera¬ 
tion. He was no doubt a Iheist alter the fashion of natural 
tlieo'ogy; nor was he. devoid of more than scie'htific feeling; 
all constituted authorities struck him wiHi emotion, all ancient 
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ones witk awe. If the Roman Empire had descended to his 
time, how much lie would liavc reverenced it! He had doubt¬ 
less a great rospert for the ‘ EirsL Cause:' it had all the titles to 
approbation;^ it was not conspicuous,' he would have said, ‘ but 
it was potent.’ A sensitive decorum revolted from the jar of 
atheistic disputation. We have already described him ad 
nauseam. A sensible middle age in polili(’al life; a bachelor 
not himself gay, hut living with gay men; ef|uahle aiul secular; 
cautious in his habits, tolerant in his creed, as I’orson said, 
‘ never failing in natural feeling exeept when women were 
to be ravished and ('hrislians to he martyred.’ His writings 
are in charac'ter. 'I'he essence of tin* far-famed fiilei’nlh and 


sixteenth chapters is, in truth, but a description of unworldly 
events in the tone of this world, of awful facts in unm()\ed 
voice, of truths of the heart in the language of the eyes. 
The wary seeplie has not even committed himself to definite 
doubts. 'I’hese celebrated eha])ters were in the first mann- 
sciipt nuu'h longer, and were gradually rediu'ed to their 


present size by excision and compression. Who can doubt that 
in their first form they were a (dear, or eomjiarativcly clear ex¬ 
pression of exact ojiinions on the Christian history, and that it 


was by a subseejuent and elaborate jirocess that they were re¬ 
duced to their present and insidious obscurity? 'I'he process 
has been effectual. ‘ Divest,’ savs Dean Milman of the introduc¬ 


tion to the fifteenth chapter, ‘ this whole passage of the latent 
sarcasm betrayed by the whole of the sul)se(|uent dissertation, 
and it might commence a Christian history, written in the most 
Christian spirit of candour.’ 

It .s not for us here to go into any disquisition as to the 
comparative influence of the five earthly causes to whose 


secondary operation the specicuis hisloria.u ascribes the progress 
of Christianitv. Weariness and disinclination forbid. 'I'luTe 


can be no (iiieslion that the polity of the chureh, and the zeal 
of the converts, and other such things, did most materially 
conduce to llu? progress of the (jospel. Hut few will now attri¬ 
bute to these much 0/ the effect. Tlie real cause is the heaving 


of the mind after the truth. Troubled with the perplexities of 
time, weary with the vexation of ages, the .spiritual faculty of 
man turns to the truth as the child turns to its mother. The 


thirst of the^soiil was to he satisfied, the deep torture of the 
spirit to have rest.* There was an appeal to those 
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* Hiph instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.* 


The mind of man has an appetite for the truth. 

0 

‘ Hence, in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight <)f that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither,— 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And sec the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty voices rolling evermore.’ 


All this was not exactly in Gibbon's way, and he does not seem 
1 o have l>een able to conceive that it was in any one elsc's. Why 
his chapters had given offence he cfnild hardly make out. It 
actually seems that he hardly thought that other people be¬ 
lieved more than he did. ‘ We may be well assured,’ sa^’S he, of 
a seeptic of antiquity, ‘ that a writer conversant with the world 
would never have ventured to expose the gods of his country to 
public ridicule, had they not.been already the objects of secret 
contempt among the polished and enlightened orders of society.' 

‘ }lad he says of hinwlf, ‘ believeil tliat the majority of 
English readers \\cre so fondlv attached even to the name and 
shadow, had 1 foreseen the.t the pious, the timid, and the pru¬ 
dent woulil feel, or would affect to feel, with such exquisite 
sensibility,—1 might perhaps have softened the two invidious 
chapters, which would create many enemies and conciliate 
few friends.’ 'J'hc state of belief at that time is a very large 
subject; but it is probable that in the eultivaled cosmopolitan 
classes the continental s< eptieism was very rife; that among 
the hard-headed classes the rough spirit of English Deism had 
made much way. 'rhough the mass of the people doubtless be¬ 
lieved much as they now believe, yet it seems that the entire 
upper cla.s.s was hizy and corrupt, and lliat'there is truth in the 
picture of the modern divine: ‘ The thermometeV of the Church 
of England sunk to it.s lowest point in the first Ihirt)' years of 
the reign of George IJT. ... In their preaching, nineteen clergy¬ 
men out of twenty carefully abstained from dwelling upon 
Christian doctrines. Siicli topics exposed the preacher to the 
charge of fanaticism. Even Jthc calm and soberiCrabbe, who 
certainly never erred from excess of zeal, Vl’as stigmatised in , 
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th(9se days as a mctliodist, because he introduced into his 

■ sermons the notion of future reward* and punishment. An 

■ orthodox clergyman (they said) should be content to show his 
people the wgrldly advantage of good conduct, and to leave 
heaven and hell to the ranters. Nor can we wonder that such 
should have been the notions of country parsons, when, even by 
^hose who passed for the suprcinii arbiters of orthodoxy and 
taste, the va])id rhetoric of IJlair was thought the highest stan¬ 
dard of Christian exhortation.’ It is among the excuses for 
Gibbon that he lived in .such a world. 

There are slight palliations also in the notions then prevalent 
of the primitive church, 'riierc was the Anglican theory, thut 
it was a via media, the most correct of periods, that its belief is 

'to be the standard, it.s institutions the mode), its practice the 
test of subsc(|ue.nt ages. 'I'here was the notion, not formally 
drawn out, but diffused through and implied in a hundred 
books of evidence,—a notion in opposition to every j)robability, 
and utterly at variance with the New Testament,—that the 
first converts were .sobiT, hard-headed, cultivated incpiircrs,— 
Watsons, Paleys, Prieslleys, on a small scale; weigliing evi¬ 
dence, analysing fai-ts, suggesting doubts, dwelling (m distinc¬ 
tions, cold in their dis])i)sitions, moderate in their morals, 
cautious in their creed. We now' know that these were not they 
of whom tin; world was n(jt worthy. It is now (crtain that the 
times of the first rhureh were times of excitement; that great 
ideas falling on a mingled world were distorted by an unlr.iined 
intellect, even in the inoim nt in whieli they were ref eived by a 
yearning heart; that strange confused l)eliefs, Millennarianism, 
Gnosticism, h'bionitism, were accepted, not merely by outlying 
obscure heretics, but in a measure, half-and-half, one notion 
more by one man, another more by his neighbour, confusedly 
and mixedly by the mass of (ihrislians; that the a])peal was not 

■ to the qiie.stioning ^linking understanding, but to unlieeding 

all-venturing cn>otion; to that lower class ‘ from whom faiths 
ascend,’ and ndt to the cultivated and exquisite class by whom 
they are criticised; that fervid men never embraced a more ex¬ 
clusive creed. In a word, that 3’ou can say nothing favourable 
of the first Christians, except that they were Christians. 'I’here 
is no ‘form nor comeliness’ in them; no intclleeliial aceom- 
plislmients, no caution in action,,no discretion in understand¬ 
ing; there is no acTmirable quality except that, with whatever 
. • ' C2 
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dstortion, or confusion, or singularity, they at once^accepted 
the groat clear outline’of belief in which to this day we live, 
move, and have our l)cing. The oiTence. of Gibbon is his disin¬ 
clination to this simple essence; his excuse, the hjstorical errors 
then i^revalent as to the primitive Christians, the real defects so 
natural in their position, the false merits ascribed to them by 
writers wlui from one reason or another desired to treat them as 
‘ an authoritv.’* 

*('omiiMrc the (Ic'.rri])tioii r)f a Jolicitous nni\ atlniirablc writer: 
‘When we consider what is implied in siirh expressions a-s “not 
many wi^e, not nianv learned were called ” to the knowleilfifo of the 
truth, we can scao'eJy avoid feeling that there must liavc been much 
in the early (.'lunch wliich wonld h.ivc been distaslcfnl to ns as men of 
education, much that must have worn the api»earanc*e of excitement 
and enthusiasm. Is the me.in conventicle, looking almost hkea private 
luuise, nvoic* like that first assembly of (.'hrisli.ins in the larf{c upper 
room, or the f'atholic. Cluirc.li, arrayed in all the glories ol Christian 
art ^ Neither of them is altogether like in sjnril, ]>erha}is; but in 
externals the first. Is the dignified hierarchy tliat occiijiy the scats 
around tlie .dtar more like the mnltitiulc of first believers, or the 
lowly crowd lli.it kneel upon tlio ]iavement ? If we try to embody 
in tile mind’s eye the forms ol the first te.ichers, and still more of 
their lollowcrs, we cannot help reading the. tine Ic.sson, however 
groat may be the illusions of jioetry aiul art- Not St. P.uil standing 
on .M.'ir-,' l-fill in the fullness ol manly strength, :is wc h.ive him in 
the cartoon ol Kaphael, is the true image, but such a one as he liim- 
.sell woiikl glory in, -whose boilily inesence was wc;ik and speech 
feeble, who li.ui an inlirmity in his tlesh, and bore in his body the 
marks ol the Lord Jesus. ,\nd when we look at this jiictiire full in 
the l.jce, however we might by ii.itiire be inclined to turn aside from 
it, or veil it', detail-^ in geiicr.ii language, wc cannot deny that many 
things th.it ac(.omji.iny the religion of the linediic.iled now mu.st also 
li.ivc accompanied tin; (io'.pel jireaclied to tlio jtoor. 'rhere must 
liave been, iinmanlv .sj^e.iking, sjiiiilnal deln''ions where men lived 
.so excliisivelv in the spiritual world; Ihi're were .scenes which we 
know took jdace, such as St. Paul .s.iys wonld make the unbeliever 
Uiink that they weic mad. The best and holiest jieihoii.-^ aiiYong the 
])oor and igimrant arc not entirely free from superstition according 
to the notions of the educated; at best they arc .i]>L to speak of 
religion in a maimer not .snite-tl to oiir taste; theyving with .a loud 
excited voice, they im.'igme them.selvc.s to receive tlivine oracles even 
about the humble.st cares of lile. Is not this, in externals at least, 
very like the appear.ince whioh the <li".ciple.s must have presented 
who obeyed the a]iostle'.s injunction: “ Isanys>nl ? let him puay. Is 
.any merry ? let him sing ps.dms!" ('onkl onr nerves have borne 
to witness “ the sjieaking with toiigue.s,'’ or “ the .'u1 ministration of 
baiitism,” or “the lovc-fe.ist.s*” as th<‘y jirobjibly Pxisted in the 
early C'.lmrch? ’—Jowelt, of St. Pavl^ vol. II, p. 199. 
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On th^wlaole, therefore, it may be said of the first, and in 
some sense the most important part of Gibbon’s work, that 
though he has given an elaborate outline of the framework of 
society, and described its detail with pomp and accuracy, yet 
that he has ndt comprehended or delineated its nobler essence. 
Pagan or Christian. Nor perhaps was it to be expected that he 
should, for he inadequately comprehended the dangers of the 
time; he thought it the happiest period the world has ever 
known; he would Jiot have comprehended the remark, ‘ 'I’o see 
the old world in its worst estate we turn to the age of the 
satirists and of Tacitus, when all the different streams of evil 
coming from east, west, north, south, the vices of barbarism and 
the vices of civilisation, remnants of ancient cults and the latest 
refinements of luxury and impurity, met and mingled on the 
banks ot the Tiber. What could have been the slate of society 
when Tiberius, (aligula, Neto, Domitian, Heliogabaliis, were 
the rulers of the world ? 'J’o a good man we should imagine 
that death itself would be more tolerable than tlie sight of such 
things coming upon the earth.’ So deep an ethical sensibility 
was not to be expected in the first century; nor is it .strange 
w’hen, after seventeen hundred years, we do not find it in their 
historian. 

Space has failed us, and we must be unmeaningly brief. 
The second lu ad of Gibbon’s history—the narrative (»f the bar¬ 


barian invasions-- has been recently criticised, on the ground 
that he scarcely enough explains the gradual l)ul unceasing and 


inevitable manner in which the outer barbarians were affected 


by and assimilated to the civilisation of Rome. Mr. C'ongreve 
has well observed, that the impression which Gibbon's narrative 
is insensibly calculated to convey is, that there was little or no 
change in the state of the Germanic tribes between tlie time of 
Tacitus^and the final invasion of the empire—a conclusion which 
is obviously incredilde. 'I'o the general reader there will perhaps 
seem some indislinc’lness in this part »)f the work, nor is a free 
confused barbarism a congenial .subject for an im])osing and 
orderly pencil. He succeeds better in the delineation of the 
riding monarchies, if we may so term them, of the eciiic.‘.lrian 
courts of Atlila or Timoiir, in which the great scale, the con¬ 
centrated power, the very enormity of the barharisrn. give, so 
to speak, a sli^ipe to un.shapelincss: impart, that is. a horrid dig¬ 
nity to horsc-llesli ?iiid mare’s milt, an imposing oneness to the 
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vast materials of a crude barbarity. It is needless tj* say that ' 
■ no one would search Gibbon for an explanation of the reasons ^ 
or feelings by which the northern tribes were induced to accept 
Christianity. 

It is on the story of Constantinople that the popularity of 
Gibbon rests. The vast extent of the topic; the many splendid 
episodes it contains; its epic unity from the moment of its far- 
seeing selection by Constnntine to its last fall; its position as . 
' the link l)etwecn liiurope and Asia; its continuous history; the ' 
knowledge that through all that lime it was, as now, a diadem 
by the water-side, a lure to bo snatched by the wistful bar¬ 
barian, a marvel to the West, a prize for the North and for the 
East;—these, and sucli as these iileas, arc congenial advantages,, 
to a style of pom]) and grandeur. The East seems to require 
to be treated with a magnificence unsuitable to a eolder soil. 
The nature of the events, too, is suitable to Gibbon’s cursory 
hnpri.sing manner. It is the history of a form of civilisation,- 
but without the power Ihen’of; a show of s])lend()iir and vigour, 
but without bold life, or interior reality. Wliat an oi)portunity' 
for an historian who loved the im])osing pageantry and dis¬ 
liked the ])iirer essence of existence! There, were here neither 
bluff barbarians nor .siinjde saints; there was nothing admitting 
of particular aceumulated detail; wc do not wisli to know the ' 
interior of llie stage; the imposing movemenl.s are all which, 
sliould be seizeil. Some of the features are curious in relation 
to those of the hi.storian's life; the clear aci'ounls of the theo¬ 
logical controversies, followeil out wiili an appreciative 
minuteness so rare in a sceptic, are not iliseonncrted with • 
hi.s early conversion to the scholastic church. The brilliancy 
of the narrative reminds us of his enthusiasm for Arabic and 
the East; the minutest description of a licentious epoch evinces 
the habit of a mind which, not licing bold enough,for the 
practice of license, took a pleasure in following it.s theory. There 
is no subject whu h combines so much of unity witli so much of 
variety. 

It is evident, therefore, where Gibbon’s rank as an historian 


must finally stand. lie cannot be numbered among the great ‘ 
painters of human nature, for he has no sympathy with the 
heart and passions of our race; he has no place among the feli¬ 
citous describees of detailed Ijfc, for his subject was too vast for 
minute painting, and his style too uniform for a shifting scene. 





Bui he isTentitled to a high—perhaps to a first place—among 
' orderly narrators of great events; the composed expositors 
of universal history; the tranquil artists who have endeavoured 
to diffuse a cold polish over the warm passions and desultory 
fortunes of mankind. 

The life of Gibbon after the publication of his great work 
' was not very complicated. During its composition he had 
withdrawn from Parliament and London to the studious retirc- 
■ ment of Lausanne. Much eloquence lias been expended on this 
Voluntary exile, and it has been ascribed to the best and most 
profound motives. It is indeed certain that he liked a leAtcred 
^ solitude, preferred easy continental society, was not quite insen¬ 
sible to the charm of scenery, had a pleasure in returning to the 
haunts of his youth. Prosaic and pure history, however, must 
explain that he went abroadp to save. Lord N(>rth had gone 
out of power. Mr. linrke, the Cobden of that era, had i)ro- 
cured the abolition of the Lords of Trade; the private income 
of Gibbon was not equal to his notion of a bachelor Lomlon 
life. 7'hc same sum was, however, a fortune at Lausanne. Most 


things, he acknowledged, were as dear; but then he had not to 
buy so many things. ]*light hundred a year jdaeed him high 
in the social scale of the place. 'J’lie inhabitants were gratified 
that a man of Kuropean reputation had selected their out-of- 
the-way town for the shrine of his fame; he lived pleasantly and 
easily among easy ]ileasant peoi)lc; a gentle hum of local admi¬ 
ration gradually arose, which }’et linge.rs on the lips of erudite 
laquais de place. lie still retains a fame unaccorded to any 
other historian; they .speak of the ‘ hotel Gibbon: ’ there never 
was even an atamincl Tacitus, or a cafe Thucydides. 

This agreeable scene, like many other agreeable scenes, was 
broken b)' a great thunderclap. The French revolution has 
disgusted many people; but perhaps it has never disgusted 


any one more thaw Gibbon, lie had s\ve])t and garnished 
everything abgut him. F.xlcrnally he had made a neat little 
hermitage in a gentle, social place; internally he had polished 
up a cold theory of life, sufileicnt for the guidance of a cold and 
polished man. Everything seemed to be tran(]uil with him; 
•the rigid must admit his decorum; the lax would not accuse 
Hm*of rigour; he was of the world, and an elegant society 
naturally ]o\Vd it^f own. On a sodden the hermitage w'as dis- 
. turbed. No place wiss too calm for that cxeitcmciit; scarcely 
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any too distant for that uproar. The French war waS a war of 
• opinion^ entering housefiulds, disturbing villages, dividing quiet 
friends. The Swiss took some of the infection. 'J'herc was a not 
unnatural discord between the people of the Payc dc Vaud and 
their masters the people of Herne. The letters of Gibbon are 
filled with invectives on the ‘ Gallic barbarians ’ and panegyrics 
on Mr. lJurkc; military details, too, begin to abound—the 
peace of his retirement was at an end. It was an additional 
aggravation that the Parisians should do such things. It would 
not have seemed unnatural that northern barbarians—English, 
or other uncivilised nations—should break forth in rough riot 
or cruel license; but that the people of the most civilised of all 
capitals, speaking the sole dialect of polished life, enlightened 
with all tlic enlightenment then known, should be guilty of 
excesses unparalleled, unwitnessed, unheard of, was a vexing 
trial to one who had admired them for many years. The in¬ 
ternal creed and belief of Gibbon was as much attacked by all 
this as were his external circumstances. lie had sj)cnt his time, 
his life, his energy, in putting a polished gloss on human 
tumult, a sneering gloss on human piety; on a sudden human 
passion broke forth—the cold and polished world seemed to 
meet its end; the thin superfiecs of civilisation was torn asunder; 
the fountains of the great deep seemed opened; impiety to 
meet its end; the foundations of the earth were out of course. 
We now, after long familiarity and in much ignorance, can 
hardly read the history of those years without horror: what an 
elTect must they ha\e produced on those whose minds were 
fresh, and who knew the people killed ! ‘ Never,’ he w'rites to 
an English nobleman, ‘did a revolution affect to such a degree 
the private existence of such numbers of the first ])e(^plc of a 
great country. Your e.\am])les of misery I could easily match 
with similar examples in this country and neighliourho'od, and 
our sympathy is the decj)er, as we do not j>os.‘>ess, like you, the 
means of alleviating in some measure the misfortunes of the 
fugitives.’ It violently affected his views of English politics: 
he had a tendency, in consideration of his cosmopolitan culti¬ 
vation, to treat them as local littlenesses, parish squabbles; 
but now his hUercst was keen and eager. ‘ Pul,’ he says, ‘ in 
this rage against slavery, in the numerous petiti(»ns against the 
slave-trade, was tlierc no leaven of new democrat ical principles ? 
no wild ideas of the rights and naturaKcquality of man? It. 
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is these Iifcar. Some articles in newspapers, some pamphlets of 
the year, the Jockey Club, have fallen into my hands. I do not 
infer much from such publications; yet I have never known 
them of*80 black and malignant a cast. I shuddered at Grey's 
motion; dislilSed the half-support of Fox, admired the firmness 
of Pitt’s declaration, and excused the usual intemperance 

of Burke. Surely such men as-,-, -, have talents 

for mischief. 1 see a club of reform which contain.s some re¬ 
spectable names. Inform me of the professions, the principles, 
the plans, the resources of these reformers. Will they heat the 
minds of the people ? Does the French democracy gain no 
ground ? Will the bulk of your party stand firm to their own 
interest and that of their country? Will you not take some 
active measures to declare your sound opinions, and separate 
yourselves from your rotten members? If you allow them to 
perple.x government, if you trifle with this solemn business, if 
you do not resist the spirit of innovation in the first attempt, if 
you admit the smallest and most s])ecious change in our parlia¬ 
mentary system, you are lost. You will be driven from one 
step to another; from principles ju.st in theory to consequences 
most pernii-ious in practice; and your first concessions will be 
productive of every subseciuent mischiel, for which you will be 
answerable to 3’our country and to posterity. Do not suffer 
yourselves to be lulled into a false security; remember the proud 
fabric of the French monarchy. Not four years ago it stood 
founded, as it might seem, on the rock of time, force, and 
opinion; supported by the triple aristocracy of the church, the 
nobility, and the parliaments. They arc crumbled into dust; 
they are vanished from the earth. If this tremendous warning 
has no effect on the men ol ju-operly in J'-ngland; if it does not 
open every eye, and raise every arm, —you will deserve your 
fate. Jf 1 am too precipitate, enlighten; ii 1 am too de.spond- 
ing, encourage me. My [)en has run into this argument; for, 
as much a foreigner ns you think me, on this momentous subject 
I feel my.sclf An F.nglifihman.’ 

The truth clearly is, that he had arrived at the conclusion 
that he was the sort of person a populace kill. IVojih- wonder 
a great deal why ■very many of the victims of tlic J'Yciicli revo¬ 
lution were particularly selected; the Marquis dc (.'usiine, 
especially, cannot divine why they executed /i/x father. The 
historians caniidl .sjiow that they committed any particular 
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crimes, the marquises and marchionesses scorn •very «in- 
ofIens]\e Ihc fact oidcnlh is Ihit thL\ were killed for 
b inff politt Ihc ^^oll(] felt itstlf un\^orth^ of them There 
Wtic so m in\ Ixms such iCj^ulir siniks suth calm superior 
condcstcnsion,— could a mob be asked to st ind it ^ Have “we 
net ill kii mn ipiccisc iorni il pitroni mg cild ^cntlcman— 
b’ ind mipc 111^ sc milliin^ 111 t Cid be n ? h i\t we not sulicred 
irom his (li^nilud Utcnlions-' II ac hid been cn tin Com- 
mitlci (f Public *sifcu cm we doubt wliit woild hi\c been 
the file oi Ih it mill'’ "lust s( wi itli and cnA\ dcslio'sed 
in Irincc in uppci cliss w Jil 1 

\iUt his utuin to 1 1 1 Hill tiillcn did nit do much or 
Inc Ion Ik (cinphtcd his lb « /m the nii 1 iiii] i sing of 
dome 111 niii itiMs till nil dll it di mind di 1 ill \s wi sod 
bcfoii il till K( Ill in ini] 111 / i/wiiltin iloulitsill Ihi was 
how it would h iM done lit pi inntil s mu i thcr wi rl s, but 
cxciutid noiK , jiidii 11 iish il umii th it buildiii i istlcs m 
the 11 w IS iiioie III il 1 tl n 1 iiildin tin in in Ihi ^ii und. 
lbs i 111 (r 1 i hi wi \ i 1 di i\ in^ to 11 11 1 i ii tl h cn nit\ 
hiditshniit iMiith di nil\ it ni hi liinn III h dicing 
1 iin sti lit 111 n w SM ijiti n s i < dn | ^ 11 in to ipjicar. 

\ftti i shi 11 iTiti i \ d h ill 1 111 till iMliil IinuiiN 1794 

We hiM slitihiil his (hiTUtii mil 1 im no 11 ore to sa^ 
Aftn ill whili 0111 11 ill 1 in w itli-* Itinh fidfd his i pii *- 

tion til t i hundii 1 m rs hciiii J inn till et ntim i to le 

abu id ’ 



Bishop Butler 

854) 

About tlio close of the last century, some one discovered the 
wife of a country rector in the act of deslroyinfj, for culinary 
purposes, the last remnants of a box of sermons, which seemed 
to have been written by Joseph Ihitler. The lady was reproved, 
but the exj’ulpalory rejoinder was, ‘ Why, the box was full 
once, and 1 thought they were my husband’s.’ Mevcrtheles.s, 

■ W'hcn ^\e first saw the above announcement of unpublished 
remains, \\e lu)])ed her excinjilary diligence had not been wholly 
successful, and lliat some important writings of llullcr had 
been discovered. In this \\e laive been disappointed. The 
remains in (juestion are .‘^ligdU and rather tri\ial; the hmgest is 
an additional letter addrehM’d to Dr. (’larke; and in all the 
rest there is scarcely anything \ er}' eharaeli ristic, exeej)t the 
remark, ‘ What a wonderful ineongruity it is for a man to see 

■ the doubtfulness in whii'li things are involved, and yet be 
impatient out of action, or vehement in it. Say a man is a 
sceptic, and add wlial was said of brut us, quicifiiid vull vahie 

■ vultf and you say there is the greatest contrariety betw'cen 
his understanding and temper that can be expressed in 
words: ’—an observation which might be borne in mind by 
some English writers who panegyrise Julius ('a;.sar, and the 
many Eieneh ones who panegyri.se !Nai)oleon. 

The life of Ihitler is one of those in which the events arc 
few, the transitions simjde, and tlie final result strange. He 
was the son bf a dissent ng shopkeejier in Berkshire, was 
always of a meditative disposition and reading habit—grew' 

* Some lirmains [hithnin unpublished) of Joseph IJniler, J.L.D,, 

■ some time Lotd liishop of Durham. 

' Encyclopo'dia liritainn'ca, \o\. VT. r.irt 11 . Article, Joseph Butler. 
By .Henry Author of tli« ‘ I-xlijisc of I'.nth.' Eighth 

edition. 
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to manhood—was destined to the Dissenting ministiy—^began 
to question the principles of Dissent—entered at Oriel Col-, 
lege—made valuable acquaintances there—rose in the Church 
by means of them—obtained, first the chaplaincy of tiic Rolls, 
then a decent living—then the rectory of Stanhope, the 
‘ golden ’ rectory, one of the best in the English Church— 
was recommended by his old friends to Queen Caroline— 
talked philosophy to her—pleased her (this being her favourite 
topic)—was made Rishop of Bristol, and thence translated to 
the richest of Anglican dignities—the prince-bishopric of 
Durham, and there died. 

These arc the single steps, and there is none of them which 
is remote from our ordinary observation. We should not be 
surprised to see any of them every day. But when w'C look on 
the life as a wiiole, when we see its nature, when we observe 
the son of a dissenting tradesman, a person of simple and pious 
disposition, of retiring habits, and scrupulous and investigating 
mind -in a word, the least worldly of ecclesiastics—attain to 
the most secular of ecclesiastical dignities, be a prince as well 
as a bishop, become the great magnate of the North of England, 
and dispense revenues to be envied by many a foreign poten¬ 
tate, we perceive the singularity of such a man with such 
beginnings attaining such a fortune. No man w’ould guess from 
Butler’s writings that he ever had the <lisposal of five pounds; 
it is odd to think what he did with the mining ])roperty and 
landed j)r()perty, the royalties and rectories, eoal dues and 
curacies, that he must have heard of from morning till 


evening. 

It is certainly most strange that such a man should ever 
have been made a bishop. In general we observe that those 
become most eminent in the shcepfold, who partake most 
eminently of the qualities of the. wolf. Nor is this susprising. 
The ('hurch is (as the Article defines it) a cjingregation of men, 
faithful indeed, 'ait faithful in various degrees. In every cor¬ 


poration or combination of men, no matter for what purpose 
collected, there are certain secular qualities wb.ich attain emi¬ 


nence as siirelv as oil rises above water. 


Attornevs are for the 


world, and the world is for attorneys. Activity, vigour, sharp- 
sightedness, laf't, boldness, watchfulncs.s^ and such fjiialities as 
these, raise a man in the Clyirrli as certainly asdn the State; 
so long as there is wealth and prefcrnici^t in the one, they will 
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be attained a good deal as wealth and ofiice are In the other. 

, The prowling faculties will have their w*ay. Those who hunger 
and thirsjt after riches will have riches, and those who hunger 
not, will not. •Still to this there are exceptions, and Butler’s 
case is one of them. We might really fancy the world had 
determined to give for once an encouraging instance of its 
sensibilit)^ to rectitude, of the real and great influence of real 
and great virtue. 

The period at which Butler's elevation occurred certainly 
does not diminish the oddness of the phenomenon. We are 
not indeed of those, mostly disciples of (Mylc or Newman, 
who speak with untempered contempt of the eighteenth 
century. Rather, if we might trust our own feelings, we view 
it with appreciating regard. It was the age of substantial 
comfort. The grave and placid historian (we speak of Mr. 
Hallam), going learnedly over the generations of men, is dis¬ 
posed to think that there never was so much happiness before 
or since. Employment was plentiful; industry remunerative. 
The advantages of material civilisation were enjoyed, and its 
penalties scarcely foreseen. The troubles of the seventeenth 
century had died out; those of the nineteenth had not begun 
Cares were few; the stir and conflict in which we live had barely 
commenced. It was not an age to trouble itself with prospective 
tasks; it had no feverish excitement, nor over-intellectual 
introspection; it lived on the fat of the land; quieta non 
movere, was its motto. Like most comfortable people, those 
of that time possessed a sleepy, supine sagacity; they had no 
fine imaginings, no exquisite fancies; but a coarse, sense of 
what was common, a ‘ large roundabout common sense ’ 
(these are Locke’s words), which was their guide in what 
concerned them. .Some may not think this romantic enough to 
be attractive, and yet it has a beauty of its own. They did 
not ‘ look before oi'after,’ nor ‘ pine for what w'as not; ’ tlioy 
enjoyed what, was; a solid homeliness was their mark. 
Exactly as we like to see a large lazy animal lying in the jilacid 
shade, without anxiety for the future and chewing the cud of 
the past, we like to look back at the age of our great-grand¬ 
fathers, so solid in its habits and placid in the lap.se of )'(‘ars. 
Nevertheless—and this is what is to our jiurposc we must 
own at once* that*thc very merit!; of that age are ol the earth, 
earthy; there was rto talk then of * obstinate questionings,* 
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or ‘ incommunicable dream; ’ heroism, cntKusfasm, ^he. 
sense of the supernatural, deep feeling, seem in a manner ■ 
foreign to the very idea of it. This is the point of view in 
which the Tractarian movement was described as ‘ tending 
towards the realisation of something better and nobler than 
satisfied the last century.’ For the clergy, the time was indeed, 
evil. The popular view of the profession seems accurately 
expressed in a well-lcnowii book of memoirs. " Hut if this w'as. 
your opinion, how came you not to let your friend Sherlock,*, 
the well-known bishop, ‘ into the secret ? Why did y(>u not tell 
him that half the. pack, and those you most depended on, were 
drawn off, and the game escaped and safe, in.stead of leaving 
his lordship there to bark and yelp by himself, and make the 
silly figure he has done ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ said Lord Carteret, ‘ he talks 
like a parson, and consecjueiitly is so used to talk to jieoplc who 
do not mind him, that 1 left him to find it out at his leisure, 
and shall have him again for all this, w'henever f want him.* 

The fact of Hutler’s success is to be accounted for, as we 
have said, by his personal excellence. Mr. lalb(»t liked him. 
Bishop Talbot liked him, the Queen liked him. the King liked 
him. Jle says himself in these Ueniaiiis, ‘ (itu)d men surely are 
not treated in this world as they di-serve, yet 'lis sehhmi, very 
seldom, their goodness makes them disliked, even in cases 
where it may .'.eem to be so; but ’tis some, behaviour or other 
which, however excusable, perhaps infinitely overbalanced by 
their virtues, yet is ofTensive, po.ssibly wrong, however such,.it 
may he, as would jiass off very well in a man of the world.’ 
And he must have been ah'\e to the fact in practice. lie had 
every excuse for making virtue delLSlahle. lie was educated 
a Haj)ti.‘;t, and brought up at a dissenting ac'adcmy. lie was 
born in the vulgaresl years of ICnglish J’uritanisin, when it had 
fallen from its first estate, when it hii,d least influence \'{ith the 
higher classo.s, when the revival which date*- from John Wesley 
had not begun, and llie very memory of gentlemen such as 
Hutchinson or Hampden had passed away. A certain instinc-' 
five refinement, a ‘ niceness ’ and gentleness of nature, preserved 
him not only from the coarser consequences of his position, but 
even from that angularity of mind which is not often escaped 
by those early trained to object to what is established. 

Of his character the prinw'pal point may be Ucscribed in 
the words which Arnold so often uses to- denote the end and, 





of his education, * moral thoughtfulness/ A certain ccn- 
' ysiderateness is, as it were, diffused ovea- all his sentences. To 
most men conscience is an occasional, almost an external voice; 
to Butler it was a daily companion, a close anxiety. In a recent 
novel this disposition is skilfully delineated and delicately con 
trasted with its opposite. We may quote the passage, though 
it is encumbered with some detail. ‘ But what was a real 
' trouble to Charles,’ lliis is the person whose character is in 
question, ‘it got clearer and clearer to his apprehension, that 
his intimacy with Sheffield was not cjiiite what it had been. 
They had indeed passed the vac'alion together, and saw' of each 
other more than ever; but their sympathies with each other 
' were not as strong, they had not the same likings and dis- 
likings; in short, they had not such congenial minds, as when 
they were freshmen. There was not so much heart in llieir 
conversations, and llicy mo're easily endured to mi.ss each 
other's company. They were both reading for honours, reading 
hard; but .‘^licIlieUrs whole heart was in his work, and religion 
was but a .secondary matter with him. lie had no doubts, difli- 
cultic.s, anxielie.s, sorrows, which much affected him. It was 
not the certainly of faith which made a sun.shine in his soul, 
and dried up the misl.s of human weakne.ss; rather he had no 
percept ilde need w'ilhin him of that vision of the unseen, which 
is the Christian's life, lie was unblemished in his character. 


exemplary in his condui't, but he was content with what the 
perishable world gave him. Cdiarles’s characteristic, peihaps 
more than anything el.se, was an habitual sense of the Divine 


Presence—asen.se which, ot course,did not insure uninterrupted 
conformity of thought and dec'd to itself, but still there it was: 
the pillar of the cloud before him and guiding him. He. felt 
himself to be God’s creature, and responsible to Him; God's 
■possesftfon. not his own.’ Again the same characler is brought 
home to us, m a part of Walton’s delineation of Hooker, which, 
indeed, except perhaps for the great quickness attributed to his 
, intellect, miglft as a whole stand well enough for a description 
of Butler: ‘ His complexion (if we may guess by him at the 
■ age of forty) was sanguine, with a mixture of choler; and yet 
his motion wa.*! slow even in his youth, and so was his .speech, 
never expressing an earnestness in eilherof them, but an humble 
gravity suited to the aged. And it is observed (so far as in¬ 
quiry is]|^abl2 to Idok^back at thi's distance of time) that at his 
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being a schoolboy he was an early questionist, qoietjy inquisi¬ 
tive why this was grarited and that denied; this being mixed 
with a remarkable modesty and a sweet serene quietness of 
nature. ... It is observable that he was never know’n to be 
.... extreme in any of his desires; never heaid to repine or 
dispute with Providence, but, by a quiet gentle submission and 
resignation of his W'ill to the wisdom of the Creator, bore the 
burden of the day with patience; .... and by this, and a 
grave liehaviour, which is a divine charm, he begot an early 
reverence for his person even from those that, at other times 
and in other companies, took a liberty to cast off that strictness 
of behaviour and discourse that is required in a collegiate life.* 
Something of this is a result of disposition; yet on the whole 
it seems mainly the effect of the ‘ moral thoughtfulness ’ which 
has been mentioned. 

The very name of this quality reminds ns of a difficulty. 
We cannot but doubt, with the experience of this age, how far 
this can be made, or ought to be made, the abiding sentiment 
of all men; how far such teaching as that of Arnold’s tends to 
introduce a too stiff and anxious habit of mind; how far the 
perpetuiil presence of a purpose will interfere with the simple 
happiness of life, and how' far also it can be forced on the ‘ lilies 
of the field; ’ how far tJie care of anxious minds and active 
thoughts is to be obtruded on the young, on the cheerful, cn 
the njitural. Other questions, too. might be asked, if the in¬ 
culcation of tliis temper and liabit as a daily, universal obliga¬ 
tion, a perpetual and general necessity for all characters, would 
not, or might not, impair the sanguine energy and masculine 
activity which are necessary for social action; whether it does 
not, in matter of fact, even now, ‘ burn and brand ’ into ex¬ 
citable faiK ies a few' stern tnillis more deej)ly than a feeble 
reason will bear or the equilibrium of the w(»rld demands ? But 
whatever be the issue of such questions, on which there is 
perliaj)S now no decided or established opinion, there can be 
no question of the charm of such a character in those to whom 
it is natural. We may admire what we cannot share; reve¬ 
rence what we do not imitate. As those wh('. ('annot compre¬ 
hend a strain of soothing music, look with interest on those who 
can; as those who cannot feel the gentle glow' of a quiet land¬ 
scape, yet stand aside and seem inferior to tlujse who do; so in 
character the buoyant and the' bold, the harsh and the practical, 
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may, at loast^for the moment, moralise and look upwards, reve¬ 
rence and do homage, when they come to a close experience of 
what is gentler and simpler, more anxious and more thoughtful, 
kinder and more religious, than themselves. At any rate, so 
thought the co'ntemporaries of Jlutler. 'I’hey did, as a French¬ 
man would say. * their possible. ’ for a good man; at least they 
made him a bishoj). 

We gather, however, that their kindness was scarcely suc¬ 
cessful. Butler was very prosperous; but it does not aj)pear 
that he was at all happy. Jn the midst of the prin(‘ely estab¬ 
lishment (»f his rich episcopate, so anxious a nature found 
time to be rather melancholy. 1 'hc responsibilities of so 
cumbrous a [josilion were but little pleasant to an apprehensive 
disposition; wealth and honour were finery and foolishness to 
a quiet and shrinking man. A small room in a tranquil college, 
daily walks and thoughtful ‘talk, a little ineomc and a few 
friends - these, and these only, suit a still and meditative mind. 
Such, however, were denied him. lie is .said to have taken 
much pleasure in discu.ssion and interchange of mind; but his 
life W'as passed in courts and country ijarsonagc.s - the one too 
noisy, the last too still, to think or reason. Nor were there 
many peo])le, whom we know of, that were congenial to him in 
that age. Scarcely any name of a friend of his has come down 
to us; one, imleed, there is -that of Bishop Seeker, afterwards 
Archbishop of ('anterbury, the author of a trcati.se on the 
Catechism, a seriou.s work still used for the purpo.ses of tuition, 
with which, indeed, the nanu^ of the writer i.s now with some 
so as.socialed by early habit that it is diflicult to fancy even 
Butler on equal social terms with him; the notion of talking 
to him seems like being askeil to converse familiarly with the 
Catechism itself. 

A nwt unremarkable circumstance, however, shows that 
Seeker, though he was educated at the same academy, could 
not have been on any terms of extreme intimacy with Butler. 
Some time afttr Butler’s death, there was a rumour that he 
had died a Papist. '^I’here is no doubt, in fact, that Butler's 
opinions, being formed on principles of evidence and reasoning 
too strict to be extremely popular, were not likely to be agree¬ 
able to those about him, and when an Fnglishman sees any¬ 
thing in religion which he doe^ not like, he ahva\s, prtma 
facie, imputes it to t{ic Pope. Besides this general and strong 
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argument^ there were two particular ones—firsts* that he had* ' 
erected a cross in the tpiscopal chapel at Bristol; secondlyj,', 
that he was of a melancholy and somewhat of an ascetic turn; 
reasons which, though doubtless of force in their day S.nd gene¬ 
ration, are not likely to be of avail with us, who know' so much 
more about crosses and fasting than they did then. We might 
have expected that Seeker, as Butler’s old friend and school¬ 
fellow, would have been able from his personal knowledge to. 
throw a good deal of light upon the question. lie was only,, 
howver, able to advance ‘ firesumplive arguments that Bishop 
Butler did not die a Papist,’ which w'ere no doubt valuable; 
but yet give no great idea of the intimacy between the wTiter 
and the person about whom lie was writing. Such arguments 
may easily be found, and have ahvays convinced every one that • 
there was no truth in this riiniour. The only reason for which 
wo wish that Seeker had been able to say h(i had heard Butler 
talk on the subject, and that he was no Papist, is, that we 
should then have known to whom Butler talked. There is ■ ■ 
nothing in Butler's writings at all showing any leaning to the 
peculiar tenets of Roman CathMlicism. and there is niueh which 
shows a strong ojiinioii against them; and it was far too extreme 
a doetrino to be at all agreealde to his A cry English, moderate, 
and shrinking mind. 

Caluinny, how'cver. is commonly in.structive. It must be 
granted, that though there is no trace or tendency in the 
writings of Butler to the peculiar .superstitions advocated by 
the Bope, there is a strong and prevailing tinge of what may be 
called the principle i»f superstitiem, that is, the religion of fear. \ 
Some may doubt, especially at the present day, whether there 
be any true religion of that kind at all; yet it seems, as Butler 
would have said, but a proper feeling ‘ in such creatures as we ■ 
are, in such a world as the present one.’ * ‘ 

We may reflect that there are two kiii(\s of religion, which 
may lor some purposes be called, the one the natural, and the 
other the supernatural. 'J’he former seems to take its rise from 
mere contemplation of external beauty. We look on the world, . 
and we see that it is good. The Greek of former time, reclin¬ 
ing softly in his ow'ii bright land, ‘ looked up to the w'hole sky c ‘ 
and declared that the One. was God.’ From the blue air and. ; 
the fair cloud, the green earth and the white sea, a presence 
streams upon us. It modulates— 
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• • ‘ With murmurs of the air. 

And motions of the forests and»the sea, 

And voice of living beings and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.’ 

But the true home of the idea is in the starlight shy; we 
' instinctively mingle it with an admiration of infinite space, a 
cold purity is around us, and the clear and steel-like words of 
the poet justly reflect the doctrine of the clear and stecl-like 
heaven:— 


‘The magic car moved on. 

Earth's distant orb appeared 

The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven; 

Whilst round the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems i:i)llcd. 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever-varying glory, 

It was a sight of wonder: some 
Were horned like the crescent moon; 

Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus across the western sea; 

Some dashed athwart w'ith trains of flame, 

Like worlds to death and ruin driven; 

Some .shone like suns, and, as the chariot passed. 
Eclipsed all other light. 

Spirit of nature ! liere ! 

In this interminable wilderness 
Of w'orlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

Vet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee: 

Yet not,-’ 

' ' And so on; and so it will be as long as there are poets to 
. look upon the sky, or a sky to be looked at by them. The truth 
is, that there is a certain expressiveness (if w'e may so .speak) in 
nature which persons of imagination naturally feel more acutely 
.than others, amd which cannot easijy be in its full degree brought 
home to others, except in quotations of their writings, from 
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which ‘ smiling of the world,’ as it has been called,amore 4han. • 
from any other outward appearance, we infer the existence of 
an immaterial and animating spirit. This expressiveness per¬ 
haps produces its effect on the mind, by a principle'analogous 
to, perhaps in a severe analysis identical with, the interpretative 
faculty by which we acquire a cogiii/ance of the existence of 
other human minds. There appear to be certain natural signs 
and tokens from which we. (like other animals) instinctively 
infer, or rather—for there is no conscious reasoning—in which ^ 
we silently see life and thought and mind. In this way w^-,^ 
interpret the detail of natural expression—the smile, the glariijfc^ 
of the eye, the common interjections, the universal tokens 
our simplest emotions; those signs and marks and expressions , 
which we make in our earliest iniaiicy without teaching and by 
instinct, wc appear also, by instinct and without learning, to - 
read off, interpret, and comprehend, when used to us by others. 
^I’hc roinprehension of this language is perhaps as much an 
instinct as the using of it. There is no occasion, however, for 
acute metaphysics; whatever was the origin of this faculty, 
such a power of interpreting material j)henomcna,such a faculty 
of serin» life, undoul>ledly there is;—however ve come by the 
power, wc can distinguish living from dead creatures. At any 
rate, if, like other living creatures, we lake a natural cognizance 
of the simple expressions of life and mind, and without tuition 
comprehend the language and meaning of natural signs, in like 
manner, though less clearly and forcibly, becaiist* our attention 
is so much less forcibly directed to them, do we interpret the 
significance of the. beauty and the sublimity of outward 
nature. ‘ In the mountains ’ do wc ‘ feel our faith.’ We seem 
to know there is something behind. 'I'hcrc is a perception 
of something— 

‘ Far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
, All thinking things, all objects of all tiiought, 

And rolls through all things.’ 

The Greek mythology is one entire and unnvxed embodi- . 
ment of this religion of nature, as we may term it, this poetic 
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inte/pretatSon’of the spirit that speaks to us in the signs and 
symbols within us. Nor can any scn'^iitivc or imaginative 
mind scrutinise itself without being distinctly conscious of its 
teaching. * , 

Now of the poetic religion there is nothing in Ilutlcr. No 
one could tell from his writings that the universe was beautiful. 
If the world were a Durham mine or an exact square, if no part 
of it were more expressive than a gravel-pit or a chalk-quarry, 
the teaching of llutler would be as true as it is now. A young 
poet, not a very wise one, once said, ‘ he did not like the IJible, 
there was nothing about ilowers in it.’ lie might have .said so 
of Butler with great truth; a most ugly and stupid world one 
woyld fancy Jiis books were written in. But in return and by 
way of compensation for this, there is a religion of another 
sort, a n-iigion the soiin'c of jvhicli is within the mind, as the 
other’s was found to l)e. in the world without; the religion to 


which we just now alluded as the religion (by an odd yet 
expressive way of speaking) of superstition. 'J'he source of 
this, as most persons are practically aware, is in the conscience. 
The moral ])rinriple (whatever may be said to the contrary by 
complacent thinkers) is really and to most men a principle of 
fear. The delights of a good conscience may be reserved for 


better things, but few men who know themselves will say that 
they have olten felt them by vivid and actual experience. A 
sensation of shame, of reproach, of remor.se, of .sin (to use the 
word we instinctively shrink from because it expresses the 
meaning), is what the moral principle really and practically 
thrusts on most men. Conscien<‘e is the condemnation of 


ourselves. We expert a penalty. As the Greek proverb 


teaches, ‘ where there is shame there is fear 


. » 


where there is 


the deej) and intimate anxiety of guilt—the feeling which has 
driven fliuidcrcrs, and other than murderers, forth to wastes, 


and rocks, and stone's, and tempests—w'C see, as it were, in a 
single complex and indivisible sensation, the pain and sense of 
guilt, and the painful anticipation of its punishment. How to 
be free from this, is the question. How to get loose from this— 
how to be rid of the .secret tic which binds the strong man and 


cramps his pride, and makes him angry at the l)eaiity of the 
universe—which will not let him go forth like a great .animal, 
like the king of Jhe forest, in the glory of his might, but 
restrains him with arh inner fear and a secret foreboding, that 
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if he do but exalt himself he shill be abased/ if»he d(f but 
set foith his own digrtiU, he will offend who will deprive 
him of It Jhis iis his often been pointed out is the souice 
of the ble>n(h ritcs of hcathindnm \e)u ire "omefto battle, 
\e)u arc Roiriff out in the bright sun with dincing plumes and 
I'lillerin^ spt ir, ■^our shielel shines, ind \oiir leathers wave, 
and ^ eiiir limbs ire, glad witli the constlousne ss of strength and 
jour mind is warm with i,lor'\ and lenown—with coming 
glors ind iinobtlined renown lOr who arc sou, to hope for 
thfsc who are you, to go forth pioudh igiinst the pride of 
thf sun with \our scerttsin ind ^our hiuntin,; shime, and 
lour u il fc ir^ Inst he down rnd abisc soursdf trihe lour 
biek with hiid stripes cut deep with a sharp knitc i if jou 
would Cl id irate thf cemse lousncss—rr\ aloueJ—put ishcs on 
jour he id—liiuibc joursi If with stemes then perh i])s God may 
pardon mu, oi, bcttci still- so runs the inceiherciit feeling— 
t ivc Him something—seiur ox lemr ass whe h hceatombs, if 
' ou are lie h enough, am thing it is but a eh me i \ e u do not 
know whit will pk ise Him - it in\ lale whit em kne best 
louisclf Ihitis most like h, lour first be in se n then after 
such itts and sue h humih ition He ma^ be appe ised He may 
let lou off— lie ina\ without inger let lou go fe rth Achilles- 
likt in the gk r\ of i our shield lie m u f ot send \ou home as 
lie would else the sietim of rout and tic leher^ with broken 
arms and feiul nmbs in we unices ind buinili ilie n 

Of eouise il is not this kind eif f inilidsm that wc impute 
to a prclite ol the I nghsh (hureh hum in surih(es aic not 
rcspeetilik and Achilles w is not rector ef ‘‘t in hope But 
though the costume and cinumslinecs cf life change, the 
hum in he it docs not, its fe thn^^s remain J he same anxiety, 
the simc e onse lousniss of jicison il sin, winch led in barbii.rous 
times to whit hxs been deseril tel show themselies ineiailised 
lift ns well In this quitter peiif>d their^gie it manifistation 
s Sf rupulositj, a care ibout the ntuil of life, an attention to 
m'dls and drink" and cups and w ishmgs lie mg so unworthy 
as we are feeling what wc led abased as wc art abased, who 
shall sa\ ihit these are beneath us? In arcknt imaginative 
jouth thca ma^ stem so, Imt let i few jt irs eome, let them 
dull the will or contract the heart or st im the mind—then 
the consequent feeling will ht as all cxpeiienc’v, shows, not 
thit a ritual is too mean, too low, too «k{grading for human 
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'Xiatu/e, bu^ that it is a mercy wc have to do no more—that we 
have only to wash in Jordan—that we have not even to go out 
into the unknown distance to seek for Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus. Wc have no right to judge, we cannot 
decide, wc must do what is laid down for us,—we fail daily 
even in this,—we must never cease for a moment in our scru¬ 
pulous anxiety to omit by no tittle and to exceed by no iota. 
An accomplished divine of the present day has written a disser¬ 
tation to show that this sort of piety is that expressed by the 
Greek word ‘ piety contemplated on the side on which 

it is a fear of God,’ and which he derives from ihkafiftavttrOai^ 

‘ the image underlying the word being that of the careful 
taking hold, the cautious handling of some precious yet delicate 
vessel, which with ruder or less anxious handling might be 
broken,’ and he subsequently adds, ‘ The only three places in 
the New Testament in which fuX«/3#/c occurs arc these:— 
Luke ii. 25, Acts ii. 5, viii. 2. We have uniformly rendered it 
“ devout,” nor could this translation be bettered. It will 1)C 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to express Jewish, 
and, as one might say. Old Testament piety. On the first it is 
applied to Simeon (cAaio? Kal cv\a/j/)c); on tlie second to 
those Jews who came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem j and on the third there can scarcely be a 
doubt that the aycpir cuAu/ 3 c 7 c who carry Stephen to his 
burial arc not, as might at first sight appear, Christian 
brethren, but devout Jews, who showed by this courageous act 
of theirs, as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saints, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that they separated 
themselves in spirit from it, and thus, if it might be, from all 
the judgments which it would bring down on the city of those 
murderers. Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Cnucified who had such witnesses as Stephen, we arc not 
told; we may well presume that it was. ... If wc keep in 
mind that in that mingled fear and love which together con¬ 
stitute the piety'bf man toward God, the Old Testament jilaccd 
its emphasis on the fear, the New places it on the love (though 
there was love in the fear of God’s saints then, as there must 
be fear in their love now), it will at once be evident how fitly 
e4Xa/Ii)£ was chosen to set forth their piety under the old 
covenant, wh#, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, were righteous 
before God, walking in. all the commandments and ordinances 
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of the Lord blameless, and leaving nothing wi/lingly undone 
which pertaint'd to the circle of their prescribed duties. For 
this sense of accurately and scrupulou.sly performing that which 
is prescribed with the conscioiisnes.'. ol the danger ni slipping 
into a negligent performance ol (iod’s service,'and of the need 
tlierefore of anxiously watcliing against the adding to or 
diminishing from, or in any other way altering, that which is 
ct)nimaii(Ied, lies ever in the words 
wlien used In their religious .'lignitication. Plutarch, in more 
than one instrui-tive jxissage, exalts the of I lie old 

Romans in divine matters, as contrasted with the eomparalive 
carelessness of the tlreeks. 'I'luis, in his ‘‘ Coriolaniis,” after 
other instaneoM in proof, he goes on to say. “ C)f late times also 
they (lid renew and begin a sacrifice thirty times one after 
another, Ixieause they thought still there fell out one fault or 
aii(>tluT in the. same; b«i holy and devout were they to the 
iiods ” (roiiiun; fiti' TTfjtut ro Oclni' 'VoifUilojy). 

Elsewlicre he portrays /l-’milius Paulus as eminent for his 
tvXdlitui. 'J’he passage is long, and I will only (|U()le a portion 
of it, availing myself again of (dd Sir 'J'homas North’s trans¬ 
lation, which, though somewhat haiMC, is in e.s..enlials eorrccl: 
“ When he did anything belonging to his office of priesthood, 
he did it with great experience, judgment, and diligencej 
leaving all other tl’oughts, and without omitting any ancient 
ceremony or adding any new'; contending oftentimes with 
his companions in tilings which .seemed light and of small 
moment; declaring to them that, though we do jire.^ume the 
gods are easy to lie jiatified and that they iradily pardon all 
faults and scapes committed by negligence, yet if it were no 
more but for respect of the ('onnnonwealtli's sake, tliey should 
not slightly (^r carelessly di.sseinlile or pass over faults com¬ 
mitted in those matters.”’’^ 

1 'his is the view' suggested liy what P.ntler lias liapjnly 
called the ‘ presages of conscience ’ by the ‘ natural iear and 
apprehension ’ of piinishtiient, ’ w hich restrains from c rinu s and 
is a declaration of nature against ifiein.’ 'Die great dillicidty 
of religious philosojiliy is, to exjilain how wo know' that tliese 
two Beings are tin* same-- from what course and jirineiple of 
reasoning it is that we ai‘(|nire our knowledge that the curiosus 
DeuSy the wuteliful Deity, who is ever in onr seer/*! Insirts, who 
•Trench, On the Synonyms of the Kew^ Testiimrnt .;p. kji). 
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seek* US oiil in the fairest scenes, who is apt to terrify our 
hearts, whose very eyes seem to shine throuj^h nature, is tlie 
same lJein<; lh.it animates the universe with its beauty and its 
light, smoothes the Iieavim ss from onr brow and the weight 
from our hiiarfs, jxrvades the lloatiiig eloiul and buoyant 
air,— 

‘ And from the breezes, wlu tlier h)W or loud, 

And fioin the rain of every passing cloud, 

And fnim the singing of tlie summer birds. 

And Irom all swuuds, all silence,‘ 

—ogives hints of joy an«i liojie. 'I'liis seems the natural dualism 
—tlie siiiL’^ular eontrast of the (lod of imagination and the (lod 
of eonsi'ieiu e, the (h)d of beantv ami the (lod of fear. How do 
we know tliat lli(‘ being who ri'freslii'S is the same as He who 
imposes Hie toil, that the (hul of aiiNiely is the same as the 
God oi help, that the intinsely jHTsonal Deity of the inward 
heart is the same as tin' almost neutral sj>irii of external 
nature, wliich seems .i thing mop* rp in a jx'r.son, a light and 
impaljiahlc vajiour just beuutif\iu:, .e- universe, and no nioro.'^ 
If we are to offer a suggi'^tion, a-, we have staled a dilli- 
culty, we should hold that tlie only wa)- of obviating or 
cxjilaitiing the contrast, wliich is so perplexing to susceptible 
minds, is by recurring to the sami- jiiimary assuinyition wbieh 
is ri'qnired to satisfy our belief in (joil's lUlmity, onmipotem e, 
or verai ily. We cannot ptorv in an\ w.i\ that (loti is infinite 
any more, than that sjiaci' is mtinile; nor that (lod is omnipo¬ 
tent, since we do not know what powers there are in nature— 
tliat lie IS jicrfeclly true, l<*r we lia\e had no experience or 
communication with Him, in whicli llis veracity could be 
lestefi. We assume Hiese jiroposilions, and treat them, more¬ 
over. no^ as h>jxitlietiral assumplitms or proxisional ihcorits 
to tic discarded il new facts should be disco\ere(l, and to be 
lejc' tctl j! nnire tiaftorale research should retjuiri* il. lait as 
po.-^nlee and clfar cerlainlics, on which we must ever act, 
and to whieh we must rediiee and scpiare all new information 
that may be brought home to us. In these resper*ts wo assume- 
that (lod is p( licet, and it is only netess.trA' for the solution 
oi our ilitiiciiily to assume that He is jierfei-t in all. We have 
in both ea'.es.ll'ic -aiiie amount and de.seriplion of evidenee, 
the same inv\ard consciousness, the same speaking and urging; 
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voice, requiring us to believe. In every step of religious 
argument we require the assumption, the belief, the faith if the 
word is better, in an absolutely perfect Being—in and by whom 
we arc, who is omnipotent as well as most holy, wiho moves 
on the face of the whole world and ruleth ah' things by the 
word of llis power. If we grant this, the difficulty of the 
opposition between what wc have called the natural and the 
supernatural religion is removed; and without granting it, 
that dinicuity is perhaps insuperable. It follows from the 
very idea and definition of an infiiiitely-perfec.t Being, that 
He is within us, as well as without us—ruling the clouds 
of the air, and the fishes of the sea, as well as the fears and 
thoughts of man—smiling through the smile of nature, as 
well as warning with the pain of conscience, ‘ Sine qualitate 
bonum; sine quantitate magnum; sine indigentia creatorem; 
sine situ priesidentem; sine habitu omnia coiitinentem; 
.-.ine loco ubique totum; sine tempore sempiternuin; sine 
ull^ sui mutationc mutabilia facientem, nihilque patientem.’ 
If we assume this, life is simple; without this all is dark. 

The religion of the imagination is, in its consequences upon 
the character, free and poetical. No one need trouble himself 
to set about its defence. Its agreeability sufficiently defends 
it and its congeniality to a refined and literary age. The re¬ 
ligion of the conscience will seem to many of the present day 
selfish and morbid. And doubtless it may become so if it be 
allowed to eat into the fibre of the character, and to supersede 
the manliness by which it should be supported. The whole 
of religion, of course, is not of this sort, and it is one which 
only very imperfect beings can have a share in. But so long 
as men are very imperfect, the sense of great imperfection 
should cleave to them, and while the consciousness of sin is 
on the mind, the consequent apprehension of deservec^ punish¬ 
ment seems in its proper degree to be a reasonable service. 
However, any more of this discussion is'scarcely to our pur¬ 
pose. No attentive reader of Butler’s writings will hesitate 
to say that he, at all events, was an example of the * anxious 
and scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of chang¬ 
ing anything, of omitting anything, being in all things fearful to 
• offend,’* and most likely it was from this habit and charac- 


• Trench, ubi suprug. 
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teris^ic of Ijis jnind, that he obtained the unenviable reputation 
of living and dying a Papist. • 

Of Butler’s personal habits nothing in the way of detail 
has desecaded to us. lie was never married, and there is no 
evidence of his* ever having spoken to any lady save Queen 
Caroline. We hear, however, for certain that he was commonly 
present at her Majesty’s philosopliical parties, at which all 
que.stionSj religious and moral, speculative and prai'tical, were 
discussed with a freedom that would astonish the present 
generation. I.c.ss intellectual unbelief existed probaldy at that 
time than there is now, but there was an infinitely freer 
expression of what did exist. 'J'hc French Revolution frightened 
the English people. The awful calamities and horrors of that 
period were thought to be, as in part they were, the results 
and consequences of the irreligiiuis opinions which just before 
prevailed. Scepticism bccamc’what in the days of Lord ITervey 
it was not, an ungcntlemanly state of mind. At no meeting 
of the higher classes, certainly at none w'here ladies arc present, 
i.s there a tenth part of the plain questioning and bona fide 
discussion of primary Christian topics, that there was at the 
select suppers of Queen ('arolinc. The effect of these may be 
seen in many passages, and even in the whole tendency, of 
Butler's writings. No great Christian writer, perhaps, is so 
exclusively occupied with elementary topics and philosophical 
reasonings. His mind is ever directed towards the first princi¬ 
ples of belief, and doubtless this was beciiuse, more than any 
other, he lived with men who plainly and clearly denied them. 
His frequent allusion to the difficulties of such discussions arc 
likewise .suggestive of a familiar personal experience. The whole 
list of directions which he gives the clergy of Durham on 
religious argument shows a daily familiarity wdth sceptical 
men. ‘ ]^t is come,’ he says, ‘ I know not how', to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry, bflt that it is now at length discovered to 
be false. And accordingly they treat it as if this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and nothing remained 
but to set it up as a principal subject of ridicule, a.s it were by 
way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world.’ No one would so describe the tone of talk now, 
lor would there be an equal reason for remembering Butler’.s 
[general caution aghin«it rashly entering the lists with the 
2 D 
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questioners. Among gentlemen a clergyman has s|rarcely the 
chdntc * Then, ag-in, the gtncril c\idenie of religion is 
complex and \aiious It consists of a long seiits of things: 
om p^cpd^alor^ to and confirming another liom the; be ginning 
of the world till the present time, and it is (as^ to see how 
impossible it must be in a ciirsois con\trsition to unite all 
this into one argument, and re pit sent it as it ought, and, 
could it be done, how utterh indisposed would people be to 
attend to it I sa\, in curson eon\crsation, whtitas uncon- 
iictted obiee lions arc thiown oiu in a few words and art easily 
apprehended without more attention thin is usual in eummon 
talk so til it, notwithstandinL, we hut the best e luse in the 
woild and though a mm weic \ti\ ta]>iblc of deiendmg it, 
^tl I know not wlu lu should 1 c ioiw irtl to undeit ike it upon 
so great i disKhcint igt and to so little good t tie el £*s it must 
be amid the gaieti and e lulessntss of e online n eoiAtrsation ’ 
It IS not likth turn tlitsc lemirks tlut Liitlei hid much 
ph unit it the Queens talkin., pirliis 

\\ h it his jileasuiLs wcie intlted does not \tr\ distinctly 
appt«i Jn It ad in., we doubt if lu took in\ keen inteiest. 
\ loi.uioiis re itlti IS apt when lu e oni's to \ rile to exhibit 
his It idin^ in ( isii il re ft itne e s and e lie less inmund(i> which 
inn t)ut in ensibl's from the Inlntss ef Ins litei in lntmc^^. 
llul ol this Ml IJntkr th«.n is noiliing His wiitin s eontain 
little sue a but and often not a \ti\ pi iin stile me nl of the 
neetssm ii.,ununt \eju( innot pt ih ips find .i pure h liU rary 
allnsu n in his wiitin..s lune it all tMills which sliews he 
hul in\ lueuiite be eil s whe si topics wen tMi jiusenttohiS 
iijind ind whose well 1 in wn we icK miclil be a const mt le- 
souKt m memento of we muss mel nuliniheh Ilure u, 
too a philippic in the we 11 1 nown Ihtf itc unst \ague and 
lhou.,hlliss re lelin i liieh tens as if he felt tin eiil con^ 
stcjutnets inoit thin tlu L.,ut ible ne ss of lli it sin Soirc 
men hiul i eon , ens itn n in the t\t itei ' 11 e t wrilina, for 
t«ihtr tills anti exeliisiojis but it is piobiiik that if Butler 
hated inilhin h mteel his pen Composition is pleasant 
woik ft r nun of leadi wcicls fine ears anel thick toming 
illustiatn m ^^Jt and eh tiucntt please the wiiter as inueh as 
the itider Theie is eim son t pkisintress in feeling that 
lou luAt giitn a pietist statement of a sii^mg argument. 
But Butler, so f.ii from haMn^, the pkasuits of eloquence, had 
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> notrfjven Uie comfort of perspicuity. He never could feel that 
he had made an argument tell by his way of wording it; it 
tells in his writings, if it tells at all, by its own native and 
inherent force. In some places the mode of statement is even 
stupid; it seerfis selected to occasion a difficulty. You often 
feee that writers,—Gibbon, for instance,—believe that their 
words are good to cat, as well as to read; they had plainly a 
pleasure in rolling them about in the mouth like sugar-plums, 
and gradually smoothing off any knots or excrescences; but 
there is nothing of this in 13utler. 

The circumstance of so great a thinker being such a poor 
writer is not only curious in itself, but indicates the class of 
thinkers to which Butler belongs. Philosophers may be 
divided into seers on the one hand, and into gropers on the 
other. Plato, to use a contra.st which is often used for other 
purposes, is the type of the First. On all subjects he seems to 
have before him a landscape of thought, with clear outline, 
and pure air, keen rocks and shining leaves, an Attic sky and 
crystal-flowing river, each detail of which was as present, as 
distinct, as familiar to his mind as the view from the Acrojiolis, 
or the road to Decelea. As were his conceptions so is his 
style. What Protagoras said and Socrates replied, what 
Thrasymachus and J\»lemo, what Gorgias and t'allicles, all 
comes out in distinct sequence and accurate expression; each 
feature is engraved on the paper; an exact beauty is in every 
line. What a contrast is the style of Aristotle! He sees 
nothing—he is like a man groping in the dark about a room 
which he knows, lie hesitates and suggests; proposes first one 
formula and then another; rejects both, gives a multitude of 
reasons, and ends at last with an expression which he adniit.s 
to be incorrect and an apologetic ‘ let it make no difference.’ 
There arp whole passages in his writings—the discussion about 
Solon and happiness in the ‘ Ethics,’ is an instance—in whiih 
he appears like a sclloolboy who knows the answer to a sum, 
but cannot get the figures to eome to it. 

This awkward and hesitating manner is likewise tluit of 
Butler. lie seems to have an obscure feeling, an undefined 
perception, of what the truth is; but his manipulation of 
words and images is not apt enough to bring it out. Like the 

.miser in the ^tory, he has a shilling about him somewhere, if 
people will only gi\'e l^im time and solitude to make research 
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for it. As a person hunting for a word or name lie hasc'for-' 
gotten, he knows what it is, 07ily he cannot say it. The fault 
is one characteristic of a strong and sound mind wanting in 
imagination. The visual faculty is deficient. 'J'he soundness 
of such men's understanding ensures a correct report of what 
comes l)cfore them, and its strength is shown in vigorous 
observations upon it; l)ut they arc unable to bring those 
remarks out, the dclineativc power is wanting, they have no 
picture of the particulars in their minds; no instance or 
illustration occurs to them. Popular, in the large sense of the 
term, such writers can never be. Influential thev mav often 
become. The learned have lime for difficulties; the critical 
mind is pleased with crooked constructions; the detective 
intellect likes the research for lurking and half-hidden truth. 
In this way portions of Aristotle have been noted these 
thousand years, as Chinese puzzles; and without detracting 
for a moment from liutler's real merit, it may be allowed that 
some of his influence, e.specially that which he enjo\s in the 
English universilic.s, is partially due to that obscur' y of 
style, which renders his writings sucli apt exert ises lor the 
critical intellect, which makes the truth %\heii found seem 
more Vtiluable from the difficulty of finding it and gives 
scope for an able lecturer to elucidate, annotate, and c.\- 
pound. 

The fame of llutlcr rests mainly o” two reinarkahle courses 
of reasoning, one of which is con. ned in ih well-known 
Sermons, the scctmd in the ‘Anahig\.’ I'.otli seem to be in a 
great measure .suggested by the eireumstam es and topic s of the 
time. There was a certain naturalnc.ss in iinlh r s mind, which 
took him straight to the questions on which men difTeied around 
him. Generally, it is safer to prove what no om denies, and 
ea.sicr to explain difficulties whic h no one has ever felt* A quiet 
reputation is best obtained in the literary f/uo’sHunculce of 
important subjects, liut a simple and straightforward man 
studies great topics because he feels a want oT the knowledge 
■which they contain; and if he has ascertained an apparent 
solution of any difficulty, he is anxious to impart it to others. 
He goes straight to the real doubts and fundamental dis¬ 
crepancies; to those on which it is easy to excite odium, and 
difficult to give satisfacliorir; he leaves to ptherj the amusing 
skirmishing and superficial literature accessory to such studies. 
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Thifs thcne i‘**nothing light in Butler; all is grave, serious, and 
essential; nothing else would be ehiiracleristic of him. 

The Sermons of Butler are primarily intended as an answ'er 
to that Incurring lopie of ethical discussion, the Utilitarian 
Philosophy. Ifc is occasionally spoken of by enthusiastic dis¬ 
ciples as having uprooted this for ever. But this is hardly so. 
The selfish system still lives and flourishes. Nor must any 
writer on the fundamental differences of human opinion propose 
to himself such an aim. The source of the great heresies of 
belief lies in their congeniality to certain types of character 
frequent in the world, and liable to be reproduced by inevitable 
and recurring circuni.stanrcs. We do not mean that the varia¬ 
tions of creeds are the native and e.sscntial variances of the 


minds wliii'h believe them, for this would render truth a matter 
of personal eharacler, and make general discussion impossible. 
We believe that all minds arc originally so constituted as to be 
id'.if to ac(|\!irc right opinions on all subjects of the first im- 
iMico ti> ihein; but, ucverthcless, that the native bent of 
In.dr (icira- ter iiislinelivcly inclines them to particular views; 
iM".' ■ ■« r’l in i-. naturally prime to one error, and another to its 
■. ;|);ii this is increased hy circumstanees, and becomes 
I'j. . I'.iirpe.''’.'- invincible, unless it be met on the part 

ol ’ '.crv ui.in (Milv and vigorous re>istance. The Epicurean 
jilf i‘s . 1.11 e' ■■.mple of tlicse recurring and primary errors, 

iiia.-r- !i ;n. ii i- r'li.i-. jli.J clear, vigorous, and hasty minds, 
\\hi(' .a\i no >■! sit .'e]'tb ol feeling, and no searching intro- 
spcciion .tl 'ho., ! 1. ■ ii prefer a readv solution to an accu- 

j'lte. e.M ea-;. n claboiate, a simple to a profound. Draw a 
slight wi'ililn;. 'S and the CM-nts of life will draw it—over 
.such a mind, and \oo have ttie last Iqueiircan. There is a use, 
howcv\r, in ilisciu-sirig topics like these. Nothing would be 


morr' ]n^rver.^e than to abstain fri/in jiroving certain truths, 
because .some men were mitiirally prone to the opposite errors; 
rather, on the contrary, shoultl w'e din them into the ears, and 


thrust them iiffijn the attention, of mankind; go out into the 
highways and hedges, and li'ave as few as possible for invineible 
ignorance to mislead or to exinise. It is much in e\(Ty gene¬ 
ration to state the ancient truth in the manner whieli that 


generation requires; to .state the old answer to the old diffi¬ 
culty; to transmit^ if not di.scovei;; convince, if not invent; to 
translate into the liyiguage of the living, the truths first 
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discovered by the dead. This defence, though suggested 
subject, is not, however, required by Hutlcr, He may claim. 
the higher praise of having explained his subject in a manner, 
essentially more satisfactory than his predecessors. * 

We are not concerned to follow Butler into tlic entire range 
of this ancient and well-discussed topic. We are only called 
on to make, and we shall only make, two or three remarks on 
the position which he occupies with respect to it. His grand 
merit is the simple but important one of having given a less 
complex and more graphic description of the facts of human 
consciousness than any one had done before. Before his time 
the Utilitarians had the advantage of appearing to be the only, 
people who talked about real life and human transactions. The 
doctrines avowed by their opponents were cloudy, lofty, and 
impalpable. Blatcmic philosophy in its simple form is utterly 
inexplicable to the English mind. A plain man will not soon 
succeed in making anything of an archetypal idea. If an 
ordinary sensible Englishman takes up even such a book as 
Cudworth’s ‘ Immutable Morality,’ it is nearly inevitable that 
he should put it down as mystical fancy. True as a consider¬ 
able portion of the conclusions of that treatise are or may 
loc, nevertheless the truth is commonly so put as to puzzle an 
Englishman, and the error so as particularly to offend him. 
We may open at random. ‘ Wherefore,’ says Cud worth, ‘ the 
result of all that we have hitherto said is this, that the intelli¬ 
gible natures and essences of things are neither arbitrary nor 
fantastical, that is, neither alterable by any will or opinion; 
and therefore everything is necessarily and immutably to science 
and knowledge what it is, whether absolutely, or relatively to 
all minds and intellects in the w'orld. So that if moral good 
and evil, ju.st and unjust, signify any reality, either absolute or 
relative, in the things so denominated, as they must liar/e some 
certain natures, which are the actions or sf^uls of men, they are 
neither alterable by will or opinion. Upon which ground that 
wise philosopher, Plato, in his “ Minos,” deterranied that Noftoci 
a law, is not ?oy/Aa mlXtitie, any arbitrary decree of a city or 
.supreme governors; because there may be unjust decrees, w'hich, 
therefore, are no law's, but the invention of that which is, or 
w'hat is absolutely or immutably just in its own nature; though 
it be very true also that the arbitrary conslitytions of those that, 
have the lawful authority of commanding when they are not 
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viriat»rially»un]ust, are laws also in a secondary sense, by virtue 
'.flf that natural and immutable justice orlaw that requires poli- 
' tical order to be observed. But I have not taken all this pains 
. only to cdnfute^ scepticism or fanaticism, or merely to defend 
ot corroborate our argument for the immutable nature of the 
-^■just and unjust; but also for some other weighty purposes that 
' are very much conducing to the business we have in hand. And 
first of all, that the soul is not a mere tahida rasa, a naked and 
passive thing, which has no innate furniture or activity of its 
own, nor anything at all in it but what was impressed on it 
■from without; for, if it were so, then there could not possibly 
.,be any such thing as moral good and evil, just and unjust, for¬ 
asmuch as these differences do not arise merely from outward 
objects or from the impresses which they make upon us by sense, 
there being no such thing in Uicm. in which sense it is truly 
affirmed by the author of the “ Leviathan ” (p. 24), “ That there 
is no common rule of good and evil to be taken from the nature 
of the objects themselves,” that is, either considered absolutely 
in themselves, or relatively to external sense only, but according 
to some other interior analogy which things have to a certain 
inward determination in the soul itself from whence the founda¬ 
tion of all this difference iniist needs arise, as 1 shall show 
afterwards; not that the anticipations of morality spring merely 
.from intellectual forms an<l notional ideas of the. mind, or fn m 
certain rules or propositions printed on .the “ soul <i.s on a 
book,” but from some other more inward and vital principle 
in intellectual beings, as such, whereby they have a natural 
determination in them to do certain things, and to avoid 
others, which could not be, if they were mere naked, jiassive 
things.’ 

It is instructive to compare Butler's way of stating a doc- 
■ trine substantial!v similar:— 


‘ Mankind has various instincts and principles of actions, as 
brute creatures* have; some leading most directly and imme¬ 
diately to the good of the community, and some most directly 
to private good. 

* Man has several w'hich brutes have not; particularly reflec¬ 
tion or conscience, an approbation of some principles or actions, 
and disapprobation of others. 

" * Brutes obey their mstincls or principles of action, according 
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to certain rules; suppose the constitution of their--body,♦and 
the objects around them. 

* The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and 
principles, all of them; those propensions we call good, as well 
as the bad, according to the same rules, namely, the constitu¬ 
tion of their body, and the external circumstances which they 
are in. 

‘ Unites, in acting according to the rules before mentioned, 
their bodil)' constitution and circumstances, act suitably to 
their whole nature. 

‘ Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to their 
whole nature, if no more were to be said of man’s nature than 
what has been now said; if that, as it is a true, were also a com¬ 
plete, ade(]uate account of our nature. 

‘ Uul that is not a complete account of man's nature. Some¬ 
what further must be brought in to give us an adequate notion 
of it, namely, that one of those principles of action, conscience, 
or reflection, compared with the rest, as they all stand together 
in the nature of man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority 
over all the rest, and claims the absolute direi tion of them all, 
to allow or forbid their gratification; a disapprobation of reflec¬ 
tion being in itself a principle manifestly su])erior to a mere 
propcn.sion. And the conclusion is, that to allow no more to 
this superior principle or part of our nature, than to other 
parts; to let it govern and guide only occasionally in common 
with the rest, as its turn happens to con'c. from the temper and 
circumstances one happens to be in,— this is not to act con¬ 
formably to the constitution of man. Neither can any human 
creature be said to act conformably to his constitution of 
nature, unless he allows It) that superior principle the absolute 
authority which is due to it. And this conclusion is abundantly 
confirmed from hence, that one may determine whiwl course 
of action the economy of man’s nature requires, without so 
much as knowing in what degrees of 'strength the several 
principles prevail, or which of them have actually the greatest 
influence. 

‘ The practical reason of insi.sling so much upon this natural 
authority of the principle of reflection or ('onscience is, that it 
seems in a great measure overlooked by many, who arc by no 
means the worst sort of men.. It is thought saifi'icient to abstain 
from gross wickedness, and to be humani.- and kind to such as 
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happen toycoifie in their way. Whereas, in reality, the very con¬ 
stitution of our nature requires that ws bring our whole con¬ 
duct before this superior faculty; wait its determination; 
enforce upon ourselves its authority; and make it the business 
of our lives, as'it is absolutely the whole business of a moral 
agent, to conform ourselves to it. This is the true meaning of 
that ancient precept, Reverence thyself.' 


We do not mean that Cudworlh’s style is not as good, or 
better, than the style of Butler; but tliat the language and 
■ illustrations of the latter belong to the .same world as that we 
live in, have a relation to practice, and recall sentiments we 
remember to have felt and sensations which are familiar to us, 
while those of C'udworlh, on the contrary, seem diiriculL, and 
are .strange in the. ears of the common people. 

We do not need to go more deeply into the discus.sion of 
Butler's doctrine, for it is familiar to our readers. If there 
is any incorrectness in the delineation which he has given of 
conscience, it is in the passages in which he speaks, or seems 
to speak, of it as an animating or suggesting, tlian as a 
criticising or regulative faculty. The error of this rc})rc- 
sentation has been repeatedly pointed out and illustrated in 
these pages.* It is jirobable, indeed, that Butler's attention 
had scarcely been directed with sulllcient precision to this por¬ 
tion of the subje('t. It follows easily, from his favourite 
principles, that when two im])ulses- .say benevolence and self- 
love—contend for mastery in the mind, and conscience pro¬ 
nounces that one is a higher and better motive of action 
than the other, the oflicc oi conscience is judicial, and not 
impulsive, ('onscience gives its opinion, and the will obeys or 
disobeys at its pleasure; the im])elling spring of action is the 
selected impulse on which the will linally decides to act. At tlie 
same lime, it must he admitted that there are eases when, for 
practical purposes, •conscience is an impelling and goading 
faculty'. We ny^an when it is opposed by indolence. 'I'liere is 
a heavy la.ssitudc of the will, which is certainly spurred, some 
times efTectually, and sometimes in vain, by our conscience. 
Possibly the correct language may be, that in such cases the 
desire of case is opposed by the desire of doing our duty; and 
that in this case also the office of conscience is simply to say, 

*'f‘he Prospective Review. 
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that the latter is higher than the former. To it seghis,’-. 
however, if wc may t^ust our consciousness on points of such' 
exact nicety, tlial it is more graphically true to speak of the 
sluggishness of the will being goaded and stimulated by the 
activity of conscience. There is a native inertness in the volun 
tary faculty \\hich will not come forth unless great occasion is * 
shown it. At any rate, something like this was perhaps the 
meaning of Jhitler, and lie, no doubt, would have included in 
the term conscience the desire to do our duty as such, and, 
because it is such. 

Ihitlcr has been claimed by Mr. Austin, in his ‘ Province of' 
Juri.sprudenrc ’ (and stimetimes .since hy other writers), as a 
supporter of the compound ITililarian schen’.e, as it has been 
called, nhii h regards the promotion of general happiruss as the 
single inherent characteristic of virtuous actions, and considers 
the conscience as a .special instinct for directing men in deter¬ 
mining what actions arc for the general interest and what are 
not. 'J'his theory is, of course, distinct fnsm llic common 


]''])icur(‘an scheme, whic'h either denies, like Pent ham, the fact 
of a consciince in litninc, or, like Mill, ju-oftsses to oplain it 


i.way as an effect ol illiisiem and as.*'.(jciation. The ‘ ('omposite 


theory,’ 


on the other hand, distinctly lulmits tiic cxisUnce and 


obligatory authorily of censcicnce. but rcg;irfls it as a ready, 
exy)e(]itiou.‘^, and. so to sa.y, lelegrajihic mode of arriving &% 
results whi«li could otlurwisc be riaihed onlv bv toilsome and 


dubious di.^cussions (*f general ulilitv. In our judgment, hoW' 


ever, the writings of Jhitler hardly warrant 


an i'-utlioritalive 


ascriyuiiin to him of this I'hih^sophy. lie douhthss held that 
the yiromotion of geiural hayipiness, taking all time and all the 
world into a con'yilete account, is (ii:c charactiri.stic and ascer¬ 
tainable y)roy)erly of Airtiic; hut there is nothing to show that 
he thought it was the only one. On the contrary, we think we 
could show, with scmie y.>lavisil>ility, from several passages, that, 
in hi.s judgment, virtuous a(“tions had he.sides several essential 
and ay)propriate qualities, lie was, at all evcivts, the last man 
to deny that they might lauc; and his whole rease ning cn the 
subje<‘t of moral probation seems to imply that, inasmuch as 
such a state is, according t(j every apptarance, ncit at all the 
readiest or surest means of yiromoting satisfaction and enjoy- 
n.ent, it cannot Lave been selected for the culliviytion of either 
satisfaction or enjoyment. 'It is one thing to hold that, the' 
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nature oi rnlin being what it is, a virtuous life is the happiest 
'as well as best; and another, that such h life is the best because 
' it is the happiest, and that the nature of man was created in the 
nianncr it is in order to produce such hapj)incss. The first is, of 
course, the doctrine of Butler; the second there does not seem 
, any certain ground for imputing to him. 

The religious side of morals is rather indicated and implied, 
than elaborated or worked out by Butler. Yet, as we formerly 
’ said, a constant reference to the ‘ presages of conscience ’ per¬ 
vades his writings. Although he has nowhere drawn out the 
conrs(^ of reasoning fully, or step by step, it is certain that he 
relied on the moral evidence for a moral Providence; not, 
indeed, with foolhardy assurance, but with the cautious con¬ 
fidence which was habitual to him. 'J'hc ideas which are im¬ 
plied in the term justice—the connection between virtue and 
reward—sin and punishment—a sacred law and holy Bulcr, 
were plainly the trains of reflection most commonly present to 
his mind. 

Persons who give credence to an intuitive conscience are 
. so often taunted uitli the variations and mutability of human 
nature, that it is worth noticing how complete is the coinci¬ 
dence, in essential point.s of feeling, between minds so different 
as Butler, Kant, and Plato, We can sc'arcely imagine among 
thoughtful men a greater diversity of times and charaelcrs. 
The great Athenian in his flowing robos daily conversing in 
captious Athens—the quiet rector wandering in Durham coal- 
ifields—the smoking professor in ungainly Kdnigsberg, would, if 
the contrast were not too great for art, form a trio worthy of a 
, picture. The whole series of truths and reasonings which we 
. have ('ailed tin' supernatural redigion, or tliat of e'e»nscience, is, 
, how’cver, as familiar to one*, as to the other, anel is the most 
' important, if not the most cons])ie'uou.s, fe*atiirc in the doctrinal 
‘ teaching of all tliree. The v(*ry great difl'erences of nomen¬ 
clature and statement, the emlire e'ontrast in the stvle of ex- 
pression, do But heighten the wonder of the essential and 
interior (•e)rrc.spondcnce. The doctrine, has certainly shown its 
capability of co-cxisting with several forms of civilisation; and 
at least the simplest explanation of its diffusion is Ijv supposing 
that it has a real warrant in tlie nature and consciousness of 
man. • ^ . 

’■ ‘ Such is the doctrine of the Sermons; the argument of the 
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* Analogy ’ is of a different and more complicated kcnd; and, 
from its refinement, requires to be stated with care and pre¬ 
caution. As the Sermons are in a great measure a reply to the 
caricaturists of Locke, the ‘ Analogy ’ is, in reality, 'designed 
as a confutation of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. It was the 
object of those writers, as of others since, to disprove the autho¬ 
rity of the C'.hristian and Jewish revelation, by showing that 
they enjoined on man conduct forbidden by the law of nature, 
and likewise imputed to the Deity actions of an evil tendency 
and degrading character, 'fhese writers are commonly, and 
perhaps best, met by a clear denial of the fact; by showing in 
detail, that Christianity is really open to no such objections, 
contains no such precepts, and imputes no such actions: the 
reply of liutler is much more refined and peculiar. 

Tlie argument has been thus expounded, and its supposed 
bearing explained by Brcifessor Rogers in the notice of Butler, 
—the title of which we have ventured to aflix to this Article:— 


‘ Further; wc cannot but think that the conclusiveness of 
Butler’s work as against its true object. “'Ihe. Deist,’’ has 
often been underrated by many even ol its genuine admirers. 
Thus, Dr. Chalmers, for instance, who gives such glowing 
proofs of his admiration of the work, and cxjiatiates in a con¬ 
genial spirit on its merits, affirms that “ those overrate the 
power of analogy who look to it for any very distinct or posi¬ 
tive contribution to the ('hrislian argument. To rejirl objec¬ 
tions, in fact, is the great service which analogy has rendered 
to the cause of Revelation, and it is ihe. only service which we 
seek for at its hands.” 'I’his, alistraeledly, i.-> true; but. in factj 
considering the /wsHion of the bulk of the objerltirs, that they 
have been invincibly ])crsua(lcd of the truth of theism, and that 
their objections to ('liristianity have been exclusively (V chiefly 
of the kind dealt with in the “ .Aiiahjgv,” the work \t^ much 
more than an ar'\umc}Uum ad homincm- - \\, is not simply of 
negative value. 'J’o such objectors it logically^eslablishes the 
truth of Christianitv, or it forces them to recede from theism, 
which tl'iC bulk will not do. If a man says, “ J am invincibly 
persuaded of the truth of propcjsition A, but I ( annot receive 
proposition B, because objections <1, fi, y are ojiposed to it; 
if these were removed, my objections wou^d ceif.se; ” then, if 
you can show that «, /J, y eijually apply to the proposition 
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A*his refcep'tion of which, he says, is based on invincible evi¬ 
dence, you do really compel juch a nlan to believe that not 
only IJ may be true, but that it is true, unless he be willing 
(which fhw in^thc parallel case are) to abandon proposition A 
as well as B. This is precisely the condition in which the majo¬ 
rity of Deists have ever been, if we may judge from their 
writings. It is usually the a priori assumption that certain 
facts in the history of the Bible, or some portions of its doc¬ 
trine, are unworthy of the Deity, and in('omj)alible with his 
character or administration, that has chiefly excited the in¬ 
credulity of the Deist; far more than any dissatisfaction with 
the positive evidence which substantiates the Divine origin of 
Christianity. Neutralise these objections by showing that they 
are equally applicable to what he declares he cannot relinquish 
—the doctrines of thei.sni; and you show him, if he has a 
particle of logical sagacity, not only that Christianity may be 
true, but that it is so; and his only escape is by relapsing into 
atheism, or resting his oppositi«m on other objections of a very 
feeble character in comparison, and which, probably, few 
would ever have been contented w’ith alone; for, apart from 
those objections which Butler repels, the historical evidence 
for Chri.stianity—the evidence, on behall of the integrity of its 
records and the honesty and sincerity of its founders—slio\Mng 
that they could not have constructed such a system if they 
would, and would not, su]»posing them to be impostors, if they 
could— stronger than that for any fact in hi.story. 

‘ In ( (jiisequence of this position of the argument, Butler’s 
book, to large classes of objectors, though practically an 
argumentum ad homiuem, not only proves Christianity may be 
true, but in all logical fairness proves it is so. This he himself, 
with his usual judgment, i)oints out. He says: “ And objec¬ 
tions which are equally applicable to both natural and revealed 
religion are, propei;ly speaking, answered by its being showm 
that they arc .so, provided the former he admitted to he true^ ’ 

No one can deny the ingemuity of this line of reasoning, but 
we can only account for the great assent which it has received, 
by supposing that the goodness of the cause for which it is 
commonly brought forward has not unnaturally led to an undue 
approbatio’f of tlig argument itself. From the amount of autho¬ 
rity in its favour w’e feel some diffidence, but otherwise we 
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should have said, without hesitation, that it was open Co sevdi-al 
objections. 

In the first jfiiice, so far from its heinp probable that Reve¬ 
lation would have contained the same difficulties, as Nature, we 
should have expected that it would explain those difficulties. 
The very term Supernatural Revelation implies that previously 
and l)y nature man is, to a great extent, in ignorance; that 
particularly he is unaware of some fact, or series of facts, which 
God deems it fit that he should know'. The instinctive pre¬ 
sumption certainly is, that those facts w'ould be most important 
to us. No doubt it is possible that, for incomprehensible 
reasons, a special revelation should be made of facts purely in¬ 
different, of the date when T.ondon was founded, or the precise 
circumstances of the invasion by William the C]i>n<jucror. But 
this is in the highest degree improbable. What s’eems likely 
(and the whole argument is essentially one oi likelihood), 
according to our mind, is that the Revelation which God w'ould 
vouchsafe to us would be one afTec.ting our daily life and wel¬ 
fare, would communicate, truths cither on the one hand con¬ 
ducing to our temporal happiness in the present world, or 
removing the many doid)t.s and difficulties which surround the 
general plan of Providence, the entire universe, and our par¬ 
ticular destiny. These arc the two classes (jf truths on w'hich 
we seem to require, help, and it is in the first instance more 
probable that a.s.sistance would be gi^■en us on those points 
on which it is most required. 

The argument of Butler, of course, relates to our religious 
diflicultic.s. And, it seems impossible to diTiy that this is the 
exact ela.ss of difficulty which it is most likely a revelation, if 
given, w'ould ex])lain. No one who rea.sous on this subject is 
likely to doubt that the natural faeiillies of man are more 
clearly adequate to our daily and temporal happiness, than to 
the explanation of the perplexities which liave ('(mfounded men 
since the beginning of speculation—of which tjie mere state¬ 
ment is so vast—which relate to the scheme of tin* universe and 
the plan of Ch)d. This is the one ])rineiple on which the most 
extreme sceptics, and the most thorough advoi*ate.s of revela¬ 
tion, meet and agree. The sce])lic sfiys, ‘ Man is not horn to 
resolve the m'vstery of the universe; but he must nevertheless 
attempt it, that he may keep within the limits ot the know 
able: ’ which really means that he is to fdlcl his hands and be 
quiet; to abstain from all religious inquiry; to confine himself 
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to Ais lifff, and be industrious and practical within its limits. 
'J'he advocate of revelation is for ever denying the competency 
<>£ man’s faculties to explain, or puzzle out, what in the large 
sense m(js*t concerns him. 'riierc arc difl'iculties celestial, and 
difficulties terrestrial; hut it is certainly more likely that (lod 
would interfere miraculously to explain the first than to remove 
the second. 


■ Let us look at the argument more at length. The supposi¬ 
tion and idea of a ‘ miraculous revelation’ rest on the ignorance, 
of man. The seene. of nature is stretehed out hi-fore him; it 
has rich imagery, and varied colours, and inlinite extent; its 
powers move with a vast sweep; its results are executed witli 
exact precision; it gladdens the eyes, and enriches the imagina¬ 
tion; it tells us something of (lod—something imj>orlanl, yet 
not enough. For example, difficulties ahound; poverty and sin, 
pain and sorrow, fear and anger, press on us with a heavy 
weight. On every side our knowledge is confined, and our 
means of enlarging it small. Of this the outer world lakes no 
heed; nature is ‘ unfeeling; ’ her laws roll on; ‘ hcaiitiful and 
dumb,' she passes forward aiul vouch-safes no sign. Indeed, she 
seems to liide, .is one might fanc\'. the dark niNsteriis of life 
which seem to lie henealh; our feelile eyes .strain to look for¬ 
ward, hut her ‘ painted veil ’ hangs over all, like an Oetoher 
mist upon the morning hills. Jlere, a.s it seems, revelation 
intervenes; God will break the spell that is upon us; will n'ect 
our need; wi.l break, as it were, through the veil of nature; lie 
will show us of Himself, ll is not likely, surely, that lie will 
break the everlasting silence to no end; that, having begun to 
;peak, lie will tell us nothing; that He will leave the difficulties 
of life where He found them; that He will repeat them in His 
speech; that Ife will revive them in His word. It seems rather, 
as if rris'faintest diselosure. His least w'ord, would shed abun¬ 


dant light on all doulils, would take the weiglit from our minds, 
would reniove tjic gmiwing anguish from our hearts. Surely, 
surely, if He speaks lie will make an end of speaking, He will 
show us some good, He will destroy ‘ the veil that is spread over 
all nations,’ and the ‘ eovering over all people; ’ He will not 
^ darken counsel by words without knowledge.’ 

To this line of argument we know' of Imt one ol)je(iion; it 
may be said, {hat, Sruin the iinmeitsily of the universe in which 
njtan is, reasons mav txist for communicating to him facts of 
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which he cannot appreciate the importance, but » belief in 
which may neverlhcl^ss be most important to his ultimate 
welfare. Of this kind, according to some divines, is the doc¬ 
trine of the ‘ Atonement.’ As they think, it is impbssible to 
explain the mo<le i*i wliich the death of C'hrist conduces to the 
forgiveness of sin, or why a belief in it should be made, as they 
think it is, a necessary preliminary to such forgiveness. They 
consider that this is a revealed matter of fact; part of a system 
of things which is not known now, which would very likely be 
above our understanding if it were explained, which, at all 
e\ents, is not explained. We reply, that the revelation of an 
inexplicable fact is ])ossible, and that, if adequate evidence 
could be aflduced in its favour, we might be bound to acquiesce 
’.n it; but that, on the other hand, such a revelation is extremely 
improbable: so far <as we can see, there was no occasion for it; 
it helps in nothing, explains to us nothing; it enlarges our 
knowledge only thus far, that for some unkn(»wn reason we are 
bound to believe s».)mething from which certain effects follow in 
a manner which we cannot understand. Such a revelation is, 
as has been said, possible; but it is much more likely, d priori^ 
that a revelation, it given, would be a revelaticui of facts suited 
to our comprehen.^sion, and throwing a light on the world in 
which we are. 

The same remark is applicable to a revelation commanding 
rites and ceremonies which do not come home to the conscience 
as duties, and of which the reasons are not ex[)lained It; us by 
the revelation it.self. The Pharisaic code of ‘ cups and wa.sh- 
ings ' is an obvious instance. It i.s obviously most iinj^robable 
that wc .should be ordered to do these Ihing.s. 'I’lie fact maybe 
so; bill the evidence of it should be overwhelming, and should 
be examined with almost suspicious and sceptical care. A reve¬ 
lation of a rule of life w'lu'ch approves itself to the heaFt, which 
awakens conscicnct', vhich seems to corpe from God, is the 
great.‘st conceivable aid to man, the gTcatcsl explanation of our 
most ]>ractical perplexities; a revelation of riles and ordinances 
is a revelation <»f new dilTieulties, telling us nothing of God, 
imposing an adflititaial taskwork on ourselves. 


We are to remember, that the ‘ Analogy ’ is. as the Germans 
would speak, a ‘ Kritik ’ of every po.ssiblc revcl.itioii. The first 


j)rinci])lc of it rests on the iiiqiiiry, ‘ What.woulTl it be likely 
that a revelation, if vouchsafed, would tfonlain ? ’ The whole 
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argument is* one of preconception, presumption, and proba¬ 
bility. It claims to establish a principle, which may be used in 
defence of any revelation, the Mahomedan as well as the Chris¬ 
tian; acc'ordin^ to it, as soon as you can show that a difficulty 
exists in nature, you may immediately expect to find it in reve¬ 
lation. If carried out to its extreme logical development, it 
would come to this, that if a catalogue, were constructed of all 
the inexplicable arrangements and difficulties of nature, you 
might confidently anticipate that lhe.se very same difficulties 
in the .same degree and in the same points would be found in 
revelation, both being from the same Author, it is presumed 
that each would resemlile the other. The principle, even to this 
length, is emineiated by Mr. Rogers; the difiieulties of nature 
are the «, / 5 , y of the extract: and he asserts, that if you can 
show that all of them exist in one system, yon have every 
reason to expert all of them in the other. Yet, surely, what 
can be more monstrous than that a supernatural communica¬ 
tion from God should simply enumerate all the ililficulties of 
His natural government and not enlighten us as to any of th'^ m 
—sluHild revive our perplc.xities without removing 1 hem- 
should not satisfy one doubt or one anxiety, but re])eat and 
proclaim every fact w'hirh can give a basis to them both ? 

The case does not rest here. 'J’herc is a second ground of 
objection to the argument ol the ‘ Analogy ’ on which wc are 
inclined to lay nearly erpial stress. As has been said, it is most 
likely that a revelation from God would explain at least a part 
of the religious dilficulties of man; and, in matter of fai t, all 
S5’^stcms purporting to be revelations have in their resyieetive 
degrees profe.ssed to do so. 'fhey all deal with what may be 
called the system of the universe—its moral plan an<l si heme; 
the destiny of man therein—the motives from whiih God 
created it—and the manner in which He directs it. Throughout 
the whole range of doctrines, from Mormonism iij) to Chris¬ 
tianity, no one has ever gained any acceptance, ha.s ever, j)er- 
haps, been sincerely put forward, which dirl not deal with this 
whole range of facts—which did not tell man, according to Ids 
view, whence he is, and whither be goes. Revelations, a.s .such, 
are communications concerning eternity. Now, it seems to us,* 
that so far from its being likely, a priori^ that a revelation rf 
this sort wuuld (;ontain the sanu’ perplexing ditlieullies which 
cause so much evil rn this world, in the same degree in which 
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they exist Iutc, it would be saircely possible by any ^viderite, 
d posteriori, trj cstiiblisfi the i:(»nmiuni(‘£ilion of such a system 
from the Divine lieing. It secnih clear on the surface ot the sub¬ 
ject that, the extent of the unkiujwn world being so chormcus 
in comparison nilh tlial which is known, this scene being so 
petty, and the plan of Providence so vast---earth being little, 
and sj)ace infinite—Time short, and Eternity long- a flilliculty, 
which is of no moment in so contracted a sphere as this, be¬ 
comes of infinite moment when extended to the sphere of the 
Alrniglity. Eroin the smallness of the region which we see— 
the short time wliich we live—from the few things whieh we 
know—it may well be that there are points which pcrj)lex the 
feelileness of our understanding and pii/zle the best feelings of 
our hearts. W'e see, as some one expresses it, the universe ‘ not 
in plan but in secti<in; ’ and we cannot expect to understand 
very much of it. IJut when our knowledge increases —wdien, 
by a revelation, that plan is unfoldi-d to us- when (lod vouch¬ 
safes to comn'unieate to us the system on whieh lie acts, then 
it is rational to expect those dillieulties would diminish— would 
gradually (lisapj)ear as the light dawiu d u]uin us - w oiilil vanish 
finally when the dayspriiig arose on our hearts, Jf a diffn iilty of 
nature l)e rei)eated in revelation, it would seem to sliow that it 
was not, as w'e had 1 h fore su[)posed, a (onseimencc: of our short¬ 
sighted views Jiiul eontraeted knowledge, but a real inherent 
element in llie seheiiu* of the unixerse; not a petty shade on a 
petty globe, but a pervading inherent slain, exiending overall 
things, destroying the. beaut)- of the univeise. impairing the 
perfei tness of all irealion. Take, as an instance, the extreme 
doctrine ol Antiiuiinian ('.dvinism - suppose that the eternal 
condii'on of man ilepi nded in no dcijree on his acts, or works, 
or upon himself in any form, but on an arbitrary act of selec¬ 
tion by (lod, whieh chose sonie, in(le])em]ently of any itntcce- 
dent fitness oi» their part, for eternal liapjlimits, and consigns all 
others— irre.speetive of lle-.r guilt or innocence—to elernal ruin. 
Nothing, of courhc, can be more shocking than su( h a doctrine 
when stilted in simjile laiigiKige; and if it really wen* contained 
in any document that |)roles.ses t(» be a revelation, we slioiild be 
phiiniy justified in passing it by as a document whieh no evi¬ 
dence w”ould prove to have been inspired by God. Yet the 
doctrine certainly does not want partial analogies iif this world. 
The condition of men here does seem tfl be in a consider- 
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“abl^ meagre the result not of what ihe^ do, or of what their 
,characters are, but of the mere circunislaiK'cs in which they are 
■ placed, over whicli they have no eontroi, clioiee, or power. One 
‘man is born in y, ditch, another in a ])a!ace; one with a j;lo(Mny 
'and painful, another with a cheerful and ha})py mind; one to 
honour, another to dishonour. We invent words—fortune, luck, 
chance—to c.xprehs in a subtle way the imtion llial some seem 
the favourites of circumstance., otIters llte scapegoats. So far 
as it goes, this is a distinct ‘ election ’ on the jtart of (iod of 
'some to miserv, of others to felicity, irresjteclive of their per¬ 
sonal (pialities. Accordingly, it may be argued, why sliould we 
not cxpei t to find the same in the world of revelation, which is 
from the hand ol the same Creattjr.^ JiuL this will scarcely im¬ 
pose on anv one. A certain indignation ari.scs within us —con¬ 
science uplifts her voice, and we reply, ‘ It may well be that for 
a short time God may afiliet lli.s people without their own fault, 
but that lie should do so for ever—that lie shoiihl make no 
end of injustice—that He favours one without a reason, and 
condemns another without a fault—this, come what may, we 
will not believe ■ -wu wtiuld socjiier east ourselves at kirge on the 
waste of iincertainlx’:--[)ass with \our leaching, and ask 
God, if so he that lie will p.irdon }ou for allribiiling such 
things to Him.’ We need not furllier enlarge on this. 

Again, and in the practical condiicl of the. argument this is 
a very material consideration. All levelatiohs im])Ute inten¬ 
tions to God. Acts are done, obscr\aiue.> enjoinetl, a provi¬ 
dential plan [uirsued, for reasons whicli are explained. 'I’he 
cause of this i^ evident from our previous reasoning. As wc 
have seen, all revelations profess to vindicate the ways of God 
to man; and it imjiossible tf) do so efTectually without de¬ 
claring Icj us at least some of His motives and designs. It is 
most infliorlant to oliserve, that no analogy from nature can 
justify us in judiiinn of these except by the standard of right 
or wrong whiel^God has iin])lanted witliin us. hVom external 
observation we learn almost nothing ot God’s intentions. 'J'he 
scheme is loo large; the universe too unbounded. One pheno¬ 
menon follows another; but, except in a few cases, and then 
very dubiously, we cannot tell which wa.s created for wliieh— 
which was the design—which the means—which the determin- 
. ing object—and ^villich the subservient purpose. I’.veii in the 
few cases in which we do impute suclt intentions, we do so be- 
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cause they seem to be in harmony with God’s mdral«character; 
they arc not strictly proved, they are mere conjectures; and we 
should reject at once any that might seem ethically unworthy. 
But the case is different with a revelation which, frdm its own 
nature, unfolds ends and instruments in tlicir due measure and 
their actual subordination, which develops an orderly system, 
and communicates hidden motives and unforeseen designs. A 
recent writer, for example, thus defends certain apparent 
cruelties of the Old Te.starnent by stating those of nature: 
* God,’ he says, ‘ sends His ])cstilcnce, and produces horrors on 
which imagination dare not dwell; horrors not only physical, 
but indirectly moral; often transforming man into something 
like the fiend so many say he can never liecome. He sends His 
/amine, and thousands perish—men and women, and ‘ the child 
that knows not its right hand from its left ’—in prolonged and 
frightful agonies. He opens the mouths of volcanoes and lakes; 
boils and fries the population of a whole city in torrents of 
bun ling lava, &c. &c.’*—with much else to the same purpose. 
But this must not be adduced in extenuation of anything of 
which the reasons are narrated; on the contrary, these last 
must be judged of by the moral faculties which arc among 
God’s highest gifts. To the infliction of pain, with an express 
view' to what conscience tells us to be an unworthy object, out¬ 
ward nature does and can afford no parallel. She has no avowals; 
it is but from conjecture that we conceive her motives; her 
laws jiass forward; the crush of her forces is upon u.s; like a 
child in a railway, w'C know not anything. 'J’hc incomprehen¬ 
sible has no analogy to the explained; the Iny^terious none to 
that on which the oracle has intelligibly spoken. 

Lastly, for a similar reason, it is impossible that there should 
be any analogy in nature for a j>recej>t from God ojiposed to 
the law of conscience. I’xternal nature gives no j)re(''jpt; our 
knowledge of our duly comes from within; the physical world 
is subordinate to our inward teaching; it is silent on points 
of morality. On the other hand, a revelation, sujiposing satis¬ 
factory means of attesting it were found, might possibly contain 

• Professor Kogers's Defence of the * Eclifise of Faith,’ p. 43. It is 
to he olwervetl, wr are not ;it all speaking; of the facts of the Old 
Testament: we arc but limiting the con.siderations on which the 
above writer lias rested its def(*ncc. The.se rcllncfl rea.soniiigs but 
weaken the case they are broiif^liL to support. ‘ I did not know,’ 
said George the Third, ‘ that the Bible needed an apology.' 
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such a prtccpt. It is very painful to put such suppositions 
before the mind; but the pain is inhcrcift in the nature of the 
subject. The topic of the diiricullies and pi*rj>lexitics of man 
cannot, by any artilicc of rhetoric, lie rendered pleasin;;. In 
such a case, supposing there to be no difliculty of evidence in 
the case,our duty might be to obey God even against conscience, 
from that assurance of His essential perfection which is the most 
certain attestation of conscience. Jiut the existeni'e of sucli a 
difliculty is in the highest degree improbable; it is one which 
ought only to be admitted on the com[)letest {)ro()f and after 
the most rigid straining of evidenec: it is, from the nature of 
the case, without a parallel in Ihecomraonand unrevcaled world. 

To all these considerable objections, wc believe the argument 
of the. ‘ Analogy ’ is properly subject. We think in general 
that, according to every reasona1)lc presumption, a revelation 
would not repeat the sanu' difliculties as are to be found in 
nature, but \v«)uld remove and explain some of them; that difli¬ 
culties, which are of small importance in the natural world, on 
account of the smallness of its sjihere and the brevity of its 
duration, become of insuperable magnitude when extended to 
infinity ami eternity, wlien alleged to be co-extensive with tlic 
universe, ami to be inherent in its scheme and structure; and 
that,-—what is <»f less universal .s«*ope, but still of essential im¬ 
portance, -nature offers no analogy to tlic ascription by any 
professeil revelation of an unworthv intention to God, (jr the 
inculcation through it of an iiiumiral precept on man. 

It is impossible, then, by any sucli argument as this, to re¬ 
move from moral critii isni the entire I'oiitents of any revela¬ 
tion. .'Xccording to the more natural view, the unimpi’achablc 
morality of those contents is a most essential part of tlic evi¬ 
dence on which our belief must rest; and this seems to remain 
so, nolwitlislanding these refinements. On the oilier hand, 
wc do not contend that the reasoning of the ‘ Analogy ’ is 
wholly worthless, If Hiitler’s* argument had only been ad¬ 
duced to tills extent; if it had only been argued that, though 
a revelation might l»e e.xjiected to explain some difliculties, it 
could not be expected to explain all; that a certain number 

♦We doubt, however, if Hutlcr woiiltl at all have accepted Mr. 
Rogers’.s stalfinerit of his view, though it is ])crh.ips the inoit coinnion 
interprct.itioi? ol hijn- I’rolidhiy, he veally meant no iiioie than what 
we contend for, tliougll hi.s language is not always so hiiutcd 111 terms. 
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would, from our jgnr rancr and unworthmcss stilt rc|nain;iahd 
thcH iisi(]iin\ dilfic illits lx of Iht s.vnu otckr, class, 

tind 1 ind to whxli wt A\m at (u^'tomid th il llu st\le of 
PioM(l(nit il oin Ill i\ so StU ^\(ul(l lx lh< sani( in l^x luwlj- 
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thosi we wtit i.miili u with Ixlou — th(u ((uhl lx little 

f]U( turn of lh( SI undni ^ of llu pnni ijik No i ni would 
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\Vt should ji.iitxulaih ixpiil tlx difliiiillk ol riMlatun to 
1)L IIIr those ol n.itiiTi liimlid in tin i ml i him not ixtird- 
to tlx intiM I hum if l’i(\xkiiu ml diilu id tluoiigh 
infinilN 11 x 1 ctunlt^ ix t inipiitiiu i\d inluituns to Cx d, 
not irx idi alin.^ iniiix i il puujits «n r in \\ i i in h irdly 

be siui to I [ud to find difluullxs in ii\(’ tx n it 11 the 

utmost that sums pnbilik u fiKii is thil it sliild kaxe 
uniioli id son ( of tlx st of nitiiii Nixirtliikss tlm is 

noMolinl no oMiwhi Iniin.^ iiiipn b ibilitx m tlx lai < 1 son t 

puplexiii^ jx nils liin^ loiitiiimd in a loiiiminx itx n Ircm 
(lod wi an '■o wi ik th it it mix 1 1 xm i innotintiiil iineki- 
sl ind llu smillisl mtim ition iiim tlx Inliiiiti 1 un^ *\nd 
li dilix iillii s an ioiind thue tlxx .in oluiiisi It jujikx- 

nu'' will 11 11 unblim, tlx se whuli wi Imw 1 i h u thin if 

tlux lx whollx distiiii 1 and mw in 1 md 1 iit this jinnujik is, 
on tlx hill ol It xux dilliunt iumi tl i u'missx n i 1 .in .intc- 
leiknt ])io1 ibililx tint .11 tlx dillx idtii ditixualli in 
nail n woiiUl hi ihguernotN pi d in ihmI tx n 

'Ihi diliuiiui is sun xux ik.Lih h\ lot l im, at tin .irgu- 
nu nl whx h biith i s ]i.is( nin^ is mli nikd Ion nluli ‘sup^ ose 
a profissid n >il itx n to lx laid bi ti n .i pust n who w.is 1 ifoie 
un i( (lu.unad with it andthdlii hnd in'il sixu il peipkxing 
points Xiioidiiu to Jhitki s piiiuipk u wrtit is siqiposid 
bx Ml Roi,irs to lx Jhillir s piinujdi it is uiouf.h to nplx : 
\ouhaM thosi sinx ditlx ulliis in n itiiii htfin ^ml lannot 
eon istiritb ob]i< I to them now tlux liixi not pnxenlid xour 
asiribing n.ituii ’o.iPixin \ulhoj thex slxiuld not piexent 
)oii fiom .isiribinj; to Him this nxilitnn Nnlur^.. is so full of 
dilliiulties that .ilmost exer> doe trine thc^l has txer bein attn- 
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bu|ed to^rcTelalion may be provided with a parallel more rr 
-less apt. Consequently, it would be alraost needless to critiri.se 
the contents of any alleged revelation, when we may be met so 
easily by such a reply. No careful reasoner would attempt that 
criticism. Acwrdinj; to the doctrine ^^hi(•h wc have reiterated, 
w'e should <lecm it a difficulty that these perplexing points 
should l)e found in a revelation; but that dilliculty would not 
amount to niueli, would not counterbalance stronfj evidence, if 
it could be shown that the system elaiminj^ to Ije revealed, 
although leaving these points unexplained, threw ample light 
on others; that what gave eaiise for ])erpli“xity was (luilc sub¬ 
ordinate to what removed perplexity ; tluit no immoral actions 
were enjoined on man; no unworthy niolives imputed to (iod; 
no viee attributed to the whole scheme and jjlan of the Creator. 
There would therefore remain llje largest scope for internal 
criticism on all systems cleLiming to be messages from Cod; on 
the very face they must seem worthy of ]Iim: in their very 
essence they must seem go(al. 

This is plainly the oltvious view. Tlte natural opinion cer¬ 
tainly is that the m(jral and religious faculties would be lliosc 
on wlvidi we should primarily de{)(.iid. in jmlging (if an alleged 
coninuinicalioii from heaven; in deciding whether it liave a 
valid claim to that eh.iracler or no. These faculties are ihoso 
which, anleced(ntly to rovt iaticn, determine our belief in all 
other moiiil and religioii.s (jiustion.s, and it is therelore natural 
to look to them as the l.est judgi s <»f the aothentieilv of an 
alleged revelation. l\Iany divines, luattver, struggle to deny 
this. Thus, in the memoir ol liutler wc an* now reviewing, ]Mr. 
.Rogers obser\es.— 


‘ The immortal ‘‘ Analogy ’’ has ]irobablY done more to 
silenceJihe objections of infidelity than any other ever written 
from llie. earliest ‘‘ ajiologies " downwards. It not only most 
critically met the .s|firit of unbelief in the author's own day. but 
is equally adajiAed to meet that which chiefly prevails in all time. 
In every age, some of the principal, perhaps the prim ipal, 
objections to the Christian Revelation have been those which 
men’s prcconcclotions of tlie Divine character and administra¬ 
tion—of what God must he, and of what God must do— have 
suggested against certain fads in the sacred history, (jr certain 
doctrines it reveals.. To .slunv the objector, tlien (supposing 
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him to be a theist, as nine-tenths of all such objectors have 
been), that the very safne or similar diflicultics arc found in the' 
structure of the universe and the divine administration of it, is 
to wrest every such weapon completely from his hands, if he be 
a hair re.asoner and remain a theist at all. IJfc is bound, by 
strict lo}»i('al oi)lipalion, either to show that the parallel diffi¬ 
culties do not exist, or to show how he can solve them, while 
he cannot .solve those of the ilihlc, Jn default of d(anp cither 
of these things, he ought cither to renounce all such objections 
to Christianity, or abandon ihei.sm altogether. It is true, 
therefore, that though butler leaves the allornativc of atheism 
open, he hardly leaves any other alternative to nine-tenths of 
the theists who have objected to Christianity.' 


And there is a perpetual reiteration in the ‘ Kelipse of Faith * 
of Llie. same reasoning. In fact, so far as the latter w(^rk has a 
distinct prinei])le, lliis arginncnl may be said to be that prin¬ 
ciple. '1‘he answer is, that the j)roof of all ‘ revelation ’ itself 
rests on a ‘ preconception ‘ respecting the Divine character, and 
that, if we assume the trnlh of that one ‘ preconception,’ we 
must not reject atiy others which may be found to have the 
same evideina*. We ref<‘r, of coiir.se. to the assuin]>lion ol God’s 
veracity; which can only be jiroved by arguments that, if ad- 
inilled, would likewise justify our attributing to Him all other 
perfect virtues. It s rvident that a doubt as to this attribute 
is not only impious in itself, but <piite deslruclive of all confi¬ 
dence in any communication which may be received from Him. 


And yet, on what evideiuc does its acceptance rest? It cannot 
be said to be di'inonslrated bv what scientific men call ‘ natural 


theology('omjn-tciU and carclnl jier.sons examine the material 
world, the structnre of animals and plants, the courses of the 
planets, the niLi.scles of man, and they find lliere a gr^-at pre- 
]>omlerance of beni‘voleni e. 'I'bey show, with great labour and 
great merit, lluit the being who arranger this universe is, on 
the whole, a lionevolent being; but does it follow that lie will 
tell the. truth? * In crossing a heath,’ says Taley, ‘ .suppose I 
pitched my fool against a .stone, and were asked liow the stone 
came tt) be there, 1 might possibly answer that, lor anything 
f knew to the contrary, it hail lain there for ever; nor would 
it, perhaps, be very' easy to s^iow the absurdity of-lhis answer; 
but, supi)ose I had found a watch on the ground, and it should 
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be inquirtd fiiow the watch came to be in that place, I should 
hardly think of the answer I had brfort* given, that, for any¬ 
thing I knew, it had l)een always there.’ And he shows, with 
his usual*power, that this watch was, in all likelihood, made 
by a wali'hniater. There is nothing cleverer, ])erhap.s, in argu- 
mentati\e writing, than the way in which that argunienl is 
' stated and poinletl, ]hit what evidence is there, that the watch¬ 
maker was veracious i 'I’he amplest e.xaniination of the most 
refined designs, the minutest scrutiny of the most complex coii- 
trivant es, d() not go one hair's breadth to establish any such 
conclusion. N«)r can it he .shown that the virtue of veracity is 
identical with, or cousequenl on, tin* ^■irtLle td simple benevo¬ 
lence. W'e kiKtw well in common life that there are such things 
as pleasing falst hoods, and that sueh things exist as <lisagrtaah!e 
truths. A ])erson (what we ordinarily call a good-natured 
person) whose only m()li\e is simjde lumevolenee, will emi- 
stanlly assert tin* first and deny the second. In its a]>plication 
to religion this tendeney eannot he illiislraled witlioiit .siij)- 
positions which it is painful even to make; but yet they uui.sl 
be made for a luoment, or the nec es.sary argiimeiil must be left 
ineoPij)lete. Siijipose, what is (iiJiiblless true, tliat tlie belicl in 
a ‘ future stale.’ even if false, eonlributes to the temporal 
happiiie.ss of man in this world; that it does more to enlarge 
his hopes, stimulate liis imagination, and alleviate Ins sorrows, 
than any one otlur < <'nsideration; tli.it it eohtribiites to the 
order of society and tlu' ])rogress t)f eivilisalion; that it is, 
as some one says, ‘ tlu: last restraint of the ])owerfiil, and the 
la.st hope of llie wretched.’ Indispulnbly, a being whose only 
motive was benevolence, who admitted no liigher consider¬ 
ation, who looked steadily and .solely to our mere happiness, 
would endeavour to instil tliat belief allhoiigli it were quite 
untrue, <woul(l not think that that had an) thing to do with the 
question, would not htsilale to make a false revelation to 
confirm men in a belief .so jilcasant, so advant.agcous, .so ('on- 
solaiory. Perhaps this suppositii'n drives the argument home. 
We see that it is necessary for us to admit a ‘ prei'oiKcption ’ 
as to tin* character of CJod before we can even begin to pnne 
the truth of a revelation; that wc ?}nisl reason of ‘ what God 
TfAist be .and (iod must do,’ before wc show that there is even 
a prcsumpti(fn in favour of any facts, or any doctrines, which 
are revealed in the ‘‘sacred history.* 
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We have hinted, in an earlier part of this essay, "that lliis 
doctrine of God's veracity seems to us to rest on the general 
assumption of the existence of a ‘ perfect ’ Tleing, who rules 
and controls all things. It is, perhaps, the Divine attribute of 
which it is most ditlicult to find a trace in nature. Of His 
omnipotence, justice, benevolence, we. cannot, indeed, find 
absolute proof; for we believe that those attributes are. infinite, 
and we can only prove llic-ni strictly with respect to the finite 
and very circumscribed world which we sec and know. Yet, 
at the «ame time, we discern inflicalions and strong proba¬ 
bilities, that the Ruler of the world possesses these attributes; 
we can hardly be said to be able to do this with ITis veracil)". 
The. sfieechlessness of nature, if we may again so speak, deprives 
us of any sut'h evidence. All 'fheism is of the nature, of faith. 
\Ve. can never l^rove from experience any being to lie infinite, 
for our exjicrience itself is e.s.sentially small ami finite. We can 
often however, as in the instance of the attributes of God 
abov(' enumerated, and of others which might be added, 
Citabli.sh by observation tliat the. finalities in question exist 
in a certain degree, and we have only to rely on the principle 
of faith for our belief that the.se qualities exist in a perfect 
and supreme degree. In tlie case of the. Divine veracity, it 
should sccni that we believe it to exist in a pcTfe<-t and infinite 
degree, without, from the peeuliarity of our circumstances, 
b.*ing able to fortify it by any tc.st or trial from experience. 

l*resent controversies show that there should be a distinct 
understanding as to this matter. Such writers as the author of 
the ‘ Kclipse of Kaith ’ perpetually strive to justify what they 
think the dill'iculties of revelation, by insinuating—we might 
say inculcating - a scepticism as to the religious lacultii-.s and 
conscience of man. These faculties arc at one time said to be 
‘ depraved; ’ once they were Inislworlhy. Init man in fallen 
from that high estate: he. can only ngw believe what is 
announced to him externallv. but how can wc then relv on 
tliose * depraved ’ fai'ulties for our belief in the truthfulness of 
the being who announces lhe.se things? At another time all 
the horrid siiper.stitiDns, all the immoral rite.s, all the wretched 
aberrations of sn\u.;e and licentiou.s nations, arc enumerated, 
displayed, ineulealed, in order to convince us that the.se 
faculties give no certain information. We j^ill nbt quote the 
passages. We do not like to read hard‘attacks even on the 
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• wont side»of ^luman nature; we cannot, like some, gloat upon 
'such details. The argument is plain ’without any painful 
Accuracy. IIow can you believe in the ‘ intuition ’ of the 
Divine justice, when the Hindoo says this ? How in that of his 
Holiness, when’the Papuan accepts that impurity? Hut this 
is no ilcfen<'e for any revelation. The writers w'ho exult in 
'such errors because they think they can use them in their 
logic, are really cutting away the substratum of evidentiary 
argument from under them. The veracity of Crod has not been 
accepted by all nations any more than Ilis justice. In many 
times and countries He has been thought to inspire falsehoods, 
to put a ‘ lying spirit ’ in the mouths of men, to deceive 
them to their destruction. Agamemnon's dream is but the type 
of a whole class of legends imputing untrue revelations to tlie 
gods. If we liked such work, we might prove, perhajis, that 
there is no man on the earth whose ancestors have, not believed 
the like. And what then? Why, we can only answer that, 
debased, depraved, imperfect as they may he, these faculties 
are our all. It is f»n them that we depend for life, and breath, 
and all things. We must believe our heart and conscience, or 
we shall believe nothing. We miisi believe that (iod cannot 
lie, or we mu.'iL renounce all that our liighcst and innermost 
nature most cleaves to; but if we go so far, we must go fiirlher 
-—we cannot believe in God's vcraciLv and denv the intuition 
of His justice—we know that lie is pure (m the same ground 
that we know that He is true. If an alleged revelation con¬ 
tradict this justice or this purit), we must at once deny that 
it can have })ri)( (cdcd from Him. 

Even admitting, as we think it must be admitted, lliat 
Butler did not firmly hold the principle which Mr. Rogers and 
others ascribe to him, some may find a difficulty in so great a 
thinker having e\cn a tendency tow'ards that tenet. On ex¬ 
amination, Imwever, Jhe very error seems cliaracteristic of him. 

A mind such as Butler's was in a previous page described to 
be, is very apt \o be prone to over refinement. A thinker of 
what was there called the picturesque order has a vision, a 
picture of the natural view' of the subject. Those certainties 
.and conclusions, those doubts and dilficiiltics, which occur 
on the surface, strike him at once; he secs with his mind’s 
eye some conspicuous instance in which all such certainties are 
realised, and l)y whith all such doubts are suggested. Some 
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great typical fact remains delineated before his ihiniJ, andsis a 
perpetual answer to &11 hypotheses which strive to be over- 
subtle. Ihil an unimaginative thinker has no such assistance; 
he lias no pictures or instances in his mind; he w’T^rks by a 
process like an a(‘countant, and like an acl'ountant he is 
dependent on the ctirrcctness with which he works. lie begins 
with a principle and reasons from it; and if any error have- 
crept into the deduction or into the principle, he has not 
any means of detecting it. His mind does not yield, as with 
more fertih; fancies, a stock of instances on w'hich to verify 
his elaborate conclusions. Accordingly he is apt to sav he has 
exi)lainc'd a difliculty, when in reality he has hut refined it away. 

Again, there is likewise a deeper sense in which the argu¬ 
ment of the ‘ Analogy ’ is, even in its least valuable portions, 
charactenstie of llutler. On topics so peculiar, the minds most 
likely to hold right opinions are exactly those most likely to 
advam e wrong arguments in support of them. The oj)inions 
themsiives are suggested and siijjported bv deep and strong 
feelings, which it is painful to analyse, and not easy to dt.scribe. 
The real and derisive arguments lor those opinions are little 
save a rational analy.‘'M's and acute delineation of those feelings. 
Jt will nece.ssarily follow' that the niind most j)rnne to delineate 
and analyse that part of it.self will be mo.st likely to succeed in 
the argumentative exposition of these topics; and this is not 
likely to he the mind which ft els those emotions with the 
greatest intensity. The very keenness of these feelings makes 
them painful to touch; their depth, ditlicult to find: constancy, 
too, is lialile to disguise them. The mind whith alwavs feels 
them will, so to sjieak, be less conscious of them than one which 
is only visited by them at long and rare intervals, 'fliose who 
know a place or a person best are not those most likely to 
describe it best; their knowledge is so familiar that they cannot 
bring it out :n words. A deep, steady under-current of .strong 
feeling is precisely what affects men's highest ofiinions most, 
and exactly what prevents men from being abTb adequately to 
describe them. In the absence of the delineative faculty, 
without the power to state their true reasons, minds of this deep 
and steadfast class are apt to put up with reasons which lie on 
the surface. They are i aught by an appearance of fairness, 
affect a dry and intellectual jone. endcavoiij to establish their 
conclusions without the premises which are necessary,—with- 
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out fnention of the grounds on which, in their own minds, they 
really rest. The very heartfelt confidentti of Butler in Christi¬ 
anity was f>erhaj).s the cause of his seeming in part to support it 
with considerations which appear to be erroneous. 

It seems odd To say, and yet it is true, that the power of the 
‘ Analogy ’ is in its rhetoric. The ancient writers on that art 
made a distinction between the modes of persua-sion which lay 
in the illustrative and argumentative cflicaey of what was said, 
and a yet more subtle kind which seemed to reside, in the 
manner and ilisfjosilion of the speaker himself. Jn the first 
class, as has been before remarked, no writer of equal eminence 
is so defective as Butler; his thoughts, if you take each one 
singly, seem to lose a gooil deal from the feeble and hesitating 
manner in which they are stated. And yet, if you read any 
considerable portion of his writings, you become sensible 
of a strong disinclination to disagree with him. A strong 
anxiety first to find the truth, and next to impart it—an 
evident wish not to push arguments too far—a clear desire 
not to convince men except by reasonable arguments of true 
opinions, characterise every feeble word and halting sentence. 
Nothing is laid down to dazzle or arouse. It is assumed that 
the reader wants to know what is true, as much as the writer 
docs to tell it. Very possibly this may not be the highest species 
of religious author. The vehement temperament, the bold 
assertion, the ecstatic cniTgy of men like St. Augustine or St. 
Paul, burn, so to speak, into the minds and memories of men, 
and remain there at once and for ever. Such men excel in the 


broad statement of great truths which flash at once with 
vivid evidence on the minds w'hirh receive them. The very 


words seem to glow with life; and even the sceptical reader is 
half awakened by them to a kindred and similar warmth. 
Such are the men who move the creeds of mankind, and stamp 


a likeness of themselves on ages that succeed them. But there 
is likewise room for‘a quieter class, who partially state argu¬ 
ments, elaborat'e theories, appreciate difficulties, solve doubts; 
who do not expect to gain a hearing from the many—who do 
not cry in the streets or lift their voice from the hill of Mans— 
who address quiet and lonely thinkers like themselves, and are 
well satisfied if a single sentence in all their writings remove 
one doubt from t\ie mind of any. man. Of these was Butler. 
Requiescat in pace^ for it was peace that he loved. 
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Sterne and Thackeray 

>864) 

Mr. Pkrcy Fitzgerald has expressed his surprise that no one 
before him has narraletl the life of Sterne in two volumes. We 
are much more surpri.secl that he has done so. The life of 
Sterne was of the very simphst sort, lie was a Yorkshire 
cltT|^yinan, and lived for the most part a sentimental, (luesticn- 
ahle. jovial life in the country. lie was a (jueer pars(jn_, accord¬ 
ing to our notions; but in those clays there were many c^ueer 
parsons, l.ate in life he wrote a book or two, which gave him 
access to Tondon society; and then he led a still more oue.stion- 
able and unclerical life at the edge of the great wtu'ld. After 
that he died in something like dislres.s, and leaving his family 
in .something like misery. A simpler life, as far as facts go, 
never was known; and simple as it is, the story has been well 
told by Sir Walter bcott, and has been well <’ommentcd on by 
Mr. 'I'liackeray. It should have occurred to Mr. I'il/gerald that 
a subject may only have been brieily treated because it is a 
limited and simple subject, which .suggest.^ but few remarks, 
and does not recjuire an elab('rate and copious dcscripli(jn. 

Tlg're are but few materials, loo, for a long life ol Sterne. 
Mr. Fit/gerald has stulTed his volumes with needless facts about 
Sterne's distant relations, hi?, great uncles and iiintlueousins, 
in which no one now can lake the least interest. Sterne’s 
daughter, who was left jil-off, did indec^l ijublish two little 
volumes of odd letters, which no clergyman's Tlaughlcr would 
certainly have j)ublishe(l now. Hut even the.se are loo .small 
in size and thin in matter to he .spun into a cc^pious narrative. 

♦ The Life of Laurenct ■<tcine. Ity Percy I'jtzgeriild, M.A., M.R.I.A.' 
In two volumes, (.'h.ipuum mid Hall. 

Thackeray the llunioioisi anij! i/u Man of Lexers. •IJy Theodore 
Tayloi, Esq. London: John C.inulen llottco. 




should in this Review have hardly given even a brief 
'Sketch of Sterne’s life, if we did not think that his artistic 


character presented one fundamental resemblance and many 
superficial contrasts to that of a great man whom we have 
lately lost. We wish to point these out; and a few interspersed 
remarks on the life of Sterne w’ill enable us to enliven the 


I tedium of criticism with a little interest from human life. 

Sterne’s father was a shiftless roving Irish ofllcer in the 
early part of the last century, lie served in Marlborough’s 
wars, and was cast adrift, like many greater peo]de, by the 
caprice of Queen Anne and the sudden peace of Ijtrccht. Of 
him only one anecdote remains. lie was, his son tells us, ‘a 
little smart man, somewhat rapid and hasty ’ in his temper; 
and during some fighting at Gibraltar he got into a scjuabble 
with another young officer, a Captain Phillips. The subject, it 
seems, was a goose; but that is not now' material. It ended 
in a duel, which was fought with swords in a room. Captain 
Phillips pinned Ensign Sterne to a plaster-wall behind; upon 
which he quietly asked, or is said to have asked, ‘ Do wipe the 


plaster off your sword before ) ()u ])ull it out of me,’ which, if 
true, showed at least presence of mind. Mr. ]''itzgerald, in his 
famine of matter, discusses who this Captain Phillips was; but 
into this we shall not follow him. 


A smart, humorous, shiftless father of this sort is not perhaps 
a bad father for a novelist. Sterne was dragged here and there,, 
through scenes of life where no correct aiul lhri\ ing parent 
would ever have taken him. "N'eais afterwards, with all their 
harshness softened and half Ihi’ir pains dissembled, Sterne 
dashed them upon pages whi< h will live for ever. Of money 
and respectability Sterne inherited from his father little or 
none; but he inherited two main elements of his intellectual 
capital—a great store of odd scenes, and the sen.silive Iri.sh 
nature whii'h appreciates odd scenes. 

Sterne was horn ift llic year 171.^, the year of the j)eace of 
Utrecht, whirh»east his father adrift upon the. world. Of his 
mother we know nothing, ^’ears afterwards it was said tliat he 
behaved ill to her; at least neglected her in misery wIkii he 
had the means of placing her in comfijn. llis enemies neatly 
.said that he preferred ‘ whining over a dead ass to relieving a, 
living mother.’ But these accusations have never In eii proved. 
‘Sterne was not renfarkable for active benevolence, and certainly 
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may have neglected an old and uninteresting Woiyan, c;yen 
though that woman wJis his mother; he was a bad hand at dull 
duties, and did not like elderly females; but we. must not 
condemn him on simple probabilities, or upon a neat epigram 
and loose tradition. ‘ I’lie regiment,’ says Sterne, ‘ in which 
my father served being broke, he left Ireland as soon as 1 was 
able to be carried, and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where his mother lived.' After this he was (airried 
about for some years, as his lather led the rambling life of a 
j)oor ensign, who was one of very main engaged during a very 
great war, and discarded at a hasty ])eace. Then, perhaps 
lu(‘kily, his father died, and ‘ my cousin Sterne of lilvingtcm,’ as 
he calls him, took charge of him, and sent him to school and 
college. At neither of these was he very eminent, lie told 
one story late in life whitdi mav be true, but seems very unlike 
the usual school-life. ' My schoolmaster,’ he say.s, ‘ had the 
ceiling of the schoolroom new whitewashed: the ladder remained 
there. J one unlucky day mounted it, and wrote with a brush 
in large capitals Lau. Sterne, for which the usher severely 
punished me. My master was much hurt at this, and said 
beforii me that never should that name be effaced, f(»r I was a 
boy of genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment.’ 
Ilut ‘ genius ’ is rarely popular in places of education; and it is, 
to say the least, remarkable that so sentimental a man as 
Sterne should have chanced upon so sentimental an instructor. 
It is wise to be suspicious of aged remini.scenls; they are like 
persons entrusted with ‘ untold gold; ’ there is no check on 
what they tell us. 

Sterne went to Cambridge, and though he did not acquire 
elaborate learning, he thoroughly learned a gentlemanly stock 
of elementary knowledge. There i.s even .something scliolarlike 
about his style. It bears the indefinable traces w’hic.h ^in exact 
study of word.s will always leave upon the use of words. He 
was accused of stealing h-arning, and it i^f likely enough that a 
great many needless quotations wliieh were sturk into Tristram 
Shandy were abstracted from secondhand storehouses where 
such things are to be found. Hut what he stole w'as worth very 
little, iind hi.s theft may now' at least be pardoned, for it injures 
the popularity of his works. Our present novel-readers do not 
at all care for an elaborate caricature of the scholastic learning; 
it is so obsolete that we do not care to have ft mimicked. Much 
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of "Lristram Sihandy is a sort of antediluvian fun, in which un¬ 
couth Saurian jokes play idly in an unintelligible world. 

When he left college, Sterne had a piece of good fortune 
which in fact ruined him. He had an uncle with much influence 
in the church, and he was thereby seduced to enter the church. 
There could not have been a greater error. He had no special 
vice; he was notorious for no wild dissipation or unpardonable 
folly; he had done nothing which even in this more discreet age 
would be considered imprudent. He had even a refinement 
which must save him from gross vice, and a nicety of nature 
which must save him from coarse associations. Jlut for all 
that he was as little fit for a Christian priest as if he had been a 
drunkard and a profligate. Perhaps he was less fit. 

There arc certain persons whom taste guides, much as 
morality and conscience guide ordinary persons. 'I'liey are 
‘gentlemen.’ They revolt from what is coarse; are sii'kened 
by that which is gross; hate what is ugly. They have no 
temptation to what we may call ordinary vices; they have no 
inclination for such raw food; on the contrary, they are 
repelled by it, and loathe it. The law in their members doc.s not 
war against the law of their mind; {)n the contrary, the tai,te of 
their bodily nature is mainly in harmony with wliat con.scicnce 
would prescribe or religion direct. They may not have heard 
the saying that the ‘ beautiful is higher than the good, for it 
includes the good.’ But when they do hear it,'it comes upon 
them as a revelation of their instinctive creed, of the. guidance 
under which they have been living all tlieir lives. They arc 
pure because it is ugly to be impure; innocent because it is out 
of taste to be otherwise; they live within the hedge-rows «if 
polished society; they do not wish to go beyond them into the 
great deep of human life; they have a horror of that ‘ impiou.-. 
ocean,’ yi't not of the impiety, but of the miscellaneous noise, 
the dist)rdered confusion of the whole. These are the men whom 
it is hardest to mate Christian,—for the simplest reason; 
paganism is sulllcicnt for tiicm. Their pride of the eye is a 
good pride; their love of the flesh is a delicate and directing 
love. 'I’hey keep ‘ within the pathways ’ because they dislike 
the gross, the uncultured, and the untrodden. Thus they reject 
the primitive precept which comes before Christianity. Repent! 
repent! says a voir,p in the wilderness; but the delicate pagan 
feels superior to the voice in the wilderness. Why should he at- 
2 1: 
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tend to this uncouth person ? He has nice clothes and v'ell-chos^n 
food, the treasures of exact knowledge, the delicate results of the 
highest civilisation. Is he to be directed by a person of .savage 
habits, with a distorted countenance, who lives on Wild honey, 
who does not wear decent clothes ? To the pure worshipper of 
beauty, to the naturally refined pagan, conscience and the 
religion of conscience are not merely intruders, but barbarous 
intruders. At least so it is in youth, when life is simple and 
temptations if strong are distinct. Years aflerw'ards, probably, 
the purest pagan will be taught by a constant accession of 
indistinct temptations, and by a gradual declension of bis 
nature, that taste at the best, and sentiment of the very purest, 
are insufficient guides in the perplexing labyrinth of the world. 

Sterne was a pagan. He went into the Church j but Mr. 
Thackeray, no bad judge, said most justly that his sermons 
‘ have not a single (Christian sentiment.’ They arc well ex¬ 
pressed, vigorous, moral essays; but they are no more. Much 
more was not cx])ccled by many congregations in the last age. 
The secular feeling of the English people, though always strong, 
—though strong in Chaucer's time, and though strong now,— 
w'as never so all-pow'erful as in the last century. Jt was in 
those days that the poet Oabbe was remonstrated with for 
introducing heaven and hell into his sermons; such extrava¬ 
gances, he was told, were very well for the Melhodi.sls, but a 
clergyman should confine himself to sober matters of this 
world, and show the prudence and the reasonableness of virtue 
during this life. Tliere is not much of heaven and hell in 
Sterne’s sermons, and what there is seems a rhetorical emphasis 
which is not es.sential to the argument, and which might 
perhaps as well be left out. Auguste Comte might have ad¬ 
mitted most of these sermons; they are healthy statements of 
earthly truths, but they would be just as true if the^e was no 
religion at all. Religion helps the argument, because foolish 
people might be pcrplixed with this world, and they yield 
readily to anothci; religion enables you—.*;uch is the real 
doctrine of these divines, when you examine it—to coax and 
persuade those whom you cannot rationally convince; but 
it does not alter the matter in hand—it does not affect that of 
which you wish to persuade men, for you are but inculcating a 
course of conduct in this life. Sterne's serpions'would be just 
as true if the secularists should succeed in their argument, and 
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the Waluable'illusion' of a deity were omitted from the bel'cf 
of mankind. 

However, in fact, Sterne took orders, and by the aid of his 
uncle, wh(J was a church politician, and who knew the powers 
that were, he obtained several small livings. Being a pluralist 
was a trifle in those easy times; nobody then thought that the 
parishioners of a parson had a right to his daily presence; if 
some provision were made for the performance of a Sunday 
service, he had done his duty, and he could spend the surplus 
income where he liked. He might perhaps be bound to reside, 
if health permitted, on one of hi.s livings, but the law allowed 
him to have many, and he could not be compelled to reside on 
them all. Sterne preached well-written sermons on Sundays, 
and led an easy pagan life on other days, and no one blamed 
him. 

He fell in love too, and after he was dead, hi.s daughter 
found two or three of his love-letters to her mother, which she 
rashly published. They have been the unfeeling sport of 
persons not in love up to the present lime. Years ago Mr. 
Thackeray used to make audiences laugh till they cried by read¬ 
ing one or two of them, and contrasting them with certain 
other letters also about his wife, but written many years later. 
This is the sort of thing:— 

‘ Yes ! I will steal from the world, and not a babbling tongue 
shall tell where 1 am—Echo shall not so much us wliisper my 
hiding-place—suffer thy imagination to paint it as a little sun- 
gilt cottage, on the side of a romantic hill—dost thou think I 
will leave love and friendship behind me? No! they shall be 
' my companions in solitude, for they will sit down and rise up 
with me in the amiable form of my L.—We will be as merry 
and as in*aLOcent as our first parents in Paradise, before the arch 
fiend entered that undescribable scene. 

* The kindest affections will have room to .shoot and expand 
' in our retirement* and produce such fruit as madness, and envy, 
and ambition have always killed in the bud.—Let the human 
tempest and hurricane rage at a distance, the desolation is 
beyond the horizon of peace. My L. has seen a polyanthus blow 
in December—some friendly wall has sheltered it from the 
biting wind. No planetary infiuenfe shall reach us, but that 
'which presides and cllerishcs the sw'ectesi flowers—God pre- 
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serve us! how delightful this prospect in idea! Wenivill build, 
and we will plant, in our own way—simplicity shall not be 
tortured by art—we will learn of nature how to live—-she shall 
be our alchymist, to mingle all the good of life into* one salu¬ 
brious draught.—The gloomy family of care and distrust shall 
be banished from our dwelling guarded by thy kind and tutelar 
deity—we will sing our choral songs of gratitude, and rejoice to 
the end of our pilgrimage. 

‘ Adieu, my L. Return to one who languishes for thy 
society. L. Sterne.’ 

The beautiful language with which young ladies were wooed 
a century ago is a characteristic of that extinct age; at least, 
we fear that no such beautiful English will be discovered when 
our secret repositories are ransacked. The age of ridicule has 
come in, and the age of good words has gone out. 

There is no reason to doubt, however, tliat Sterne was really 
in lo\c with Mrs. Sterne. People have doubted it because of 
these beautiful \\(jrds; but, in fact, Sterne was just the sort of 
man to be subject to this kind of feeling. lie took—and to this 
he owes his fame—the sensitive view of life. lie regarded it 
not from the point of view of intellect, or ('onscience, or religion, 
but in the plain way in which natural feeling im])rcsses, and will 
always impress, a natural person. He is a great author; 
certainly not because of great thoughts, for there is scarcely a 
sentence in his writings which can be called a thought; nor 
from sublime com'eptions which enlarge the limits of our 
imagination, for he never leaves the sensuous,—but because of 
his wonderliil symy)athy with, and wf)n(l(*rful power of repre¬ 
senting, simple human nature. The best ])assages in Sterne 
are those which every one knows, like this: 

‘Thou hast left this matter short, .said my unclc«Toby to 

the corporal, as he was pulling him to bed,-and 1 will 

tell thee in what, Trnn.-In the first place, when thou 

madest an offer of my services to Le Eever,—-as sickness and 
travelling are lioth expensive, and thou knowest he was but 
a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsi.st as well as himself, 
out of his pay,- that thou didst not make an offer to him 
of my purse; because, had he stood in need, thou knowest. 
Trim, he had been as weleonte to it as myself.—=-Your honour 
knows, said the corporal, I had no orders;-True, quoth 
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my« unclfii Toby,—thou didst very right, Trim, as a soldier, 
but certainly very wrong as a man. * 

* In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same 

excuse, continued my uncle Toby,-when thou ofTcredst 

him whatever was in my house,—thou shouldst have offered 

him my house too:-A sick brother ofliccr should have the 

best quarters. Trim, and if we had him with us,—we could 
tend and look to him:-Thou art an excellent nurse thy¬ 

self, Trim,—and what with thy care of him, and the old 
woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine together, we might recruit 
him again at once, and set him upon his legs.- 

‘-In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle Toby, 

smiling^—he might march.-He will never march, an' 

please your honour, in this world, said the ccirporal;- 

He will march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 

of the bed, with one shoe off:-An’ please your honour, 

said the corporal, he will never march, but to his grave:- 

lie shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch,— 

he .shall march to his regiment.-lie cannot stand it, said 

the corporal:-lie shall be .supported, said my un<le 'I'oby: 

-ITe’ll drop at last, said the corporal, and what will become 

of his boy?-He shall not drop, said my uncle Toby, 

firmly.-A-well-o’day,—do what we can for him, said 'I’rim, 

maintaining his point,--the poor soul will die:-He shall 

not die, by G—! cried my uncle Toby. 

‘—The ACcnsiNCJ spirit, which flew' up to heaven's chancery 
writh the oath, blush'd as he gave it in;—and the rkcordinc; 
ANGEL, as he wrote it dowm, dropp'd a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. 

‘—My uncle 'roby went to his bureau,— put his purse into 
his brce*'hes pocket, and having ordered the corporal to go 
early in the morning for a physician,—he went to bed, and 
fell asleep. 

‘ The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye in 
the village but Le Fever's and his afflicted son's; the hand of 

death pressed heavy upon his eye-lids,-and hardly could 

the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle,—when my 
uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before his wonted time, 
entered the litutcivmt’s room, and without preface or apology, 
sat himself down ufjon the chair by the bed-side, and in- 
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dependently of all modes and customs, opened ^hescurtain in 
the manner an old fr?end and brother officer would have done' 
it, and asked him how he did,—how he had rested in the night,— 
what was his complaint,—where was his pain,—and what he 

could do to help him;-and without giving him time to answer 

any one of the inquiries, went «m and told him of the little 
plan which he had been concerting with the corporal the. 
night before for him.- 

‘-You shall go home directly, Lc Fever, said my uncle 

Toby, to my house,—and we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s 
the matter, —and we’ll have an apothecary,—and the corporal 
shall be your nurse;-and I’ll be your servant, Le Fever. 

‘ There was a frankness in my uncle Toby,—not the e^ect of 
familiarity,—but the. cause of it,—which let you at once into 
his soul, and showed you the goodness of his nature; to this, 
there was something in his looks, and voice, and manner, 
super-added, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come, and take shelter under him; so that before my uncle 
Toby had half finished the kind offers he w'as making to the 
father, had the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, 
and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling 

it towards him.-The blood and spirits of Lc Fever, which 

were waxing cold and slow within him, and were retreating 
to their last citadel, the heart,—rallied back,—the film for¬ 
sook his eyes for a moment,—he looked up wishfully in my 

uncle 'foby’s face,—then cast a look upon his boy,-and 

that ligamentj fine as it was,—was never broken.- 

‘ Nature instantly ebb'd again,—the film returned to its . 

place,-the pulse fluttered-stopp’d-went on- 

throbb’d-slopp’d again-moved-stopp’d-shall I 

go on ?-No.’ 

• 

In one of the ‘ Roundabout Papers ’ Mr. Thackeray intro¬ 
duces a literary man complaining of his* ‘ sensibility.’ ‘ Ah,* 
he replies, ‘ my good friend, your sensibility is'your livelihood: 
if you (lid not feel the events and occurrences of life more 
acutely than others, you could not describe them better; and it 
is the excellence of your description by w'hich you live.’ This 
is precisely true of Sterne. He is a great author because he 
felt acutely. He is the most pathetic of writers because he had 
—wlien wTiting, at least—the most pity? He was, too, we be- 
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lie^e, pre;Jty*sharply in love with Mrs. Sterne, because he was 
-sensitive to that sort of feeling likewise. ^ 

The difficulty of this sort of character is the difficulty of 
keeping k. It does not last. There is a certain bloom of sen¬ 
sibility and feeling about it which, in the course of nature, is 
apt to fade soon, and which, when it has faded, there is nothing 
to replace. A character with the binding elements—with a 
firm will, a masculine understanding, and a persistent con¬ 
science—may retain, and perhaps improve, the early and 
original frcshne.ss. But a loose-set though pure character the 
moment it is thrown into temptation sacrifices its purity, loses 
its gloss, and gets, so to speak, out of form entirely. 

We do not know with great accuracy what Sterne’s tempta¬ 
tions were; but there was one, which wc can trace with some 
degree of precision, which has left ineffaceable traces on his 
works,—which probably left some traces upon his character and 
conduct. There was in that part of Yorkshire a certain John 
Hall Stevenson, a country gentleman of some fortune, and pos¬ 
sessed of a castle, which he called Crazy Castle. 'Fhence he 
wrote tales, which he named ‘ C'razy Talcs,’ but which certainly 
arc not entitled to any such innocent name. The license of 
that age w'as unquestionably wonderful. A man of good pro¬ 
perty could write any evil. There w’as no legal check, or eccle¬ 
siastical check, and hardly any check of public opinion. These 
‘ Crazy Tales ’ have license without humour, and vice without 
amusement. They arc the writing of a man with some wit, but 
only enough wit for light conversation, which becomes over¬ 
worked and dull when it is reduced to regular composition and 
made to write long tales. I'lic author, feeling his wit jaded, 
perpetually becomes immoral, in the vain hope that he will 
cease to be dull. He has attained his reward; he will be re¬ 
membered for nauseous tiresomeness by all who have read him. 

But though the ‘ Crazy Talcs ’ are now tedious, Oazy Castle 
was a pleasant placfe, at least to men like Sterne. He was an 
idle young pjirson, with much sensibility, much love of life and 
variety, and not a bit of grave goodness. The dull duties of a 
country parson, as we now understand them, would never have 
been to his taste; and the sinecure idleness then permitted to 
parsons left him open to every temptation. The frail texture 
of merely natural purity, the soft fibre of the instinctive pagan, 
yield to the first casualty. Exactly what sort of life they led at 
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Crazy Castle we do not know, but vaguely we do Knoj^, anc^we 
may be sure Mrs. Stefne was against it. 

One part of Crazy Castle has had effects which will last as 
long as English literature. It had a library richly stored in old 
folio learning, and also in the amatory reading of other days. 
Every page of Tristram Shandy bears traces of both elements. 
Sterne, when he wrote it, had filled liis head and his mind, not 
with the literature of his own age, but with the literature of 
past ages. He was thinking of Ral)clais rather than of Fielding; 
of forgotten romances rather than of Richardson. He wrote, 
indeed, of his own times and of men he had seen, because his 
serisitivc vivid nature w'ould only endure to write of present 
things. But the mode in which he wrote was largely coloured 
Vjy literary habits and literary fashions that had long passed 
away. The oddity of the book was a kind of advertisement to 
its genius, and that oddity consisted in the use of old manners 
upon new things. No analysis or account of Tristram Shandy 
could lic given which would suit the pre.sent generation; being, 
indeed, a book without plan or order, it is in every generation 
unfit for analysis. This age would not endure a statement of the 
most telling points, as the writer thought them, and no age 
w'ould like an elaborate plan of a book in which there is no 
plan, in which the detached remarks and separate .scenes were 
really meant to be the whole. The notion that ‘ a plot was to 
hang plums upon ’ was Sterne's notion exactly. 

The real excellence of Sterne is single and simple; the 
defects arc numberle.ss and complicated. He excels, perhaps, 
all other writers in mere simple dc.scriplion of common sensitive 
human action, lie places before you in their simplest form 
the elemental facAs of human life; he docs not view them 
through the intellect, he scarcely views them through the imagi¬ 
nation; he docs l)ut reflect the unimpaired impressiop which 
the facts of life, which docs not cliangc from age to age, make 
on the dee]) basis of human feeling, whiVh changes as little 
though years go on. 'I’lie examj)le we quoted* just now is as 
good as any other, though not better than any olhe!\ Our 
readers should go back to it again, or our praise may seem 
overcharged. It is the portrait-painting of the heart. It is as 
pure a reflection of mere natural feeling as literature has ever 
given, or will ever give. The delineation is nearly perfect. 
Sterne’s feeling in his higher moments so muck overpowered his 
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intellect,•and so directed his imaginatjon, that no intrusive 
thought blemishes, no distorting fancy mars, the perfection of 
the representation. The disenclianting facts which deface, the 
low circumstajices which debase the simpler feelings oflcner 
than any other feelings, his art excludes. The feeling which 
would probably be coarse in the reality is refined in the picture , 
The unconscious tact of the nice artist heightens and chastens 
reality, but yet it is reality still. His mind was like a pure 
lake of delicate water: it reflects the ordinary landscape, the 
rugged hills, the loose pebbles, the knotted and the distorted 
firs perfectly and as they are, yet with a charm and fascination 
that they have not in themselves. This is the highest attain¬ 
ment of art, to be at the same time nature and something more 
than nature. 

Rut here the great excellence of Slerne ends as well as begins. 
In Trislram Shandy especially there are several defects w’hich, 
while we arc reading it, tease and ilisgu.st so much that we 
are scarcely willing even to admire as we ought to admire the 
nice pictures of human emotion. The first of these, and per 
haps the worst, is the fantastic disorder of the form. It is 
an imperative law of the writing art that a liook should go 
straight on. A great writer should he able to tell a great mean¬ 
ing as coherently as a small writer tells a small meaning. The 
magnitude of the thought to be conveyed, the.dtdicacy of the 
emotion to be painted, render the introductory touches of con¬ 
summate art not of less importance, but of more importance. A 
great writer should train the mind of the reader for his greatest 
things; that is, by first strokes and fitting preliminaries he 
should form and prepare his mind for the due appreciation and 
the perfect enjoyment of high creations. He .should not blunder 
upon a beauty, nor, after a great imaginative creation, should 
he at ortce fall back to bare prose. The high-wrought feeling 
which a poet excite,s should not be turned out at once and 
without warning into the discomposing world. It is one of the 
greatest merits of the greatest living w'riter of fiction,—of the 
authoress of Adam Bede ,—that she never brings you to any¬ 
thing without preparing you for it; she has no loo.se lumps of 
beauty; she puts in nothing at random; after her greatest 
scenes, too, a natural sequence of subordinate realities again 
tones down tlie mmd^to this sublirtiary world. Her logical style 
—^the most logical, probably, which a woman ever wrote—aids 

E2 
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in this matter her nati/i;al sense of due proportion. Tht^re is Aot 
a space of incohercncy—not a gap. It is not natural to begin 
with the point of a story, and she does not begin ^ with it. 
When some great marvel has been told, we all .wish to know 
what came of it, and she tells us. Her natural way, as it seems 
to those w'ho do not know its rarity, of telling what happened 
produces the consummate effect of gradual enchantment and as 
gradual disenchantment, but Sterne’s style is unnatural. He 
never begins at the beginning and goes straight through to the 
end. Hn shies-in a beauty suddenly; and ju.st when you are 
affected he turns round and grins at it. ‘ Ah,’ he says, * is it 
not fine ? ’ And then he makes jokes which at that place and 
that time are out of place, or passes away into scholastic or 
other irrelevant matter, which simply di.sgusts and disheartens 
tlu)se whom he has ju.st delighted. People excuse all this 
irregularity of form by saying that it was imitated from Rabe¬ 
lais. P>ut this is nonsense. Rabelais, perhaps, could not in his 
day veiiture to tell his meaning straight out; at any rate, he did 
not tell it. Sterne should not have chosen a model so mon¬ 
strous. Incoherency is not less a defect because an in perfect 
foreign writer once made use of it. ‘ You may have, sir, a 
reason,’ said Ur. Johnson, ‘ for saying that two and two make 
five, but they will still make four.' Ju.st so a writer may have 
a reason for selecting the delect of incoherency, but it is a defect 
still. Sterne’s best things read best out of his books,—in 
Phifield’s Speaker and other places,—and you can say no worse 
of any one as a continuous artist. 

Another most ])alpal)le defect—especially palpable nowadays 
—in Tristram Shandy is its indecency. It is quite true that 
the customary conventions of writing are much altered during 
the last century, and much w'hich would formerly have been 
deemed blameless would now be censured and disliked. 'J'he 
audience lia.s changed; and decency is of caur.se in part depend¬ 
ent on who is within hearing. A divorce case, may be talked 
over across a club-table with a plainness of speech and develop¬ 
ment or expression which would be indecent in a mixed party, 
and scandalous before young ladies. Now, a large part of 
old novels may very laiHy be called club-books; they speak out 
jdainly and simply the notorious facts of the world, as men 
speak of th(;m to men. Mui'h e.xcellent rjnd proper masculine 
convensalion is wholly unfit for repetition to young girls; and 
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jusf in tile same way books written—was almost all old 
literature, for men only, or nearly only,—seem coarse enough 
when coi\trasted with novels written by young ladies upon the 
subjects and in the tone of the drawing-room. The change is 
inevitable; as soon as works of fiction arc addressed to boys and 
girls, they must be fit for boys and girls; they must deal with a 
life which is real so far as it goes, but which is yet most limited; 
which deals with the most passionate part of life, and yet omits 
.the errors of the passions; which aim at describing men in 
their relations to women, and yet omits an all but universal 
influence which more or less distorts and modifies all these 
relations. 

As we have .said, the change cannot be helped. A young 
ladies’ literature must be a limited and truncated literature. 
The indiscriminate study of human life is not desirable for them, 
either in fiction or in reality. But the habitual formation of a 
scheme of thought and a code of morality upon incomplete 
materials is a very serious evil. The readers for whose sake the 
omissions are made cannot fancy what is left out. Many a girl 
of the present day reads novels, and nothing but novels; she 
forms her mind by them, as far as she forms it by reading at all; 
even if she reads a few dull books, she soon forgets all about 
them, and remembers the novels only; she is more influenced 
by them than b)'^ sermons. They form her idea of the world, 
they define her taste, and modify her morality; not so much 
ill explicit thought and direct act as unconsciously and in her 
floating fancy. IIow is it possible to convince such a girl, 
especially if she is clever, that on most points she is all wrong ? 
She has been reading most excellent dc.scriptions of mere 
society; she comprehends those descriptions perfectly, for her 
own experience elucidates and confirms them. She has a vivid 
picture ^f a patch of life. Kven if she admits in words that 
there is something beyond, .‘something of whieh she has no idea, 
she will not adinit it really and in practice. What she has mas¬ 
tered and realised will incurably and inevitably overpow'er the 
unknown something of which she knows nothing, can imagine 
nothing, and can make nothing. ‘ I am not sure,’ said an old 
lady, ‘ but I think it’s the novels that make my girls so heady.' 
It is the novejs. A verj^ intelligent acquaintance with limited 
life makes them llflnV that the wdrld is far simpler than it is, 
that men are easy to understand, ‘ that mamma is so foolish.* 
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Tl;r r.t.vfls of tlicS:i.st liavc certainly not ^his fault. 
They do not err on the side tjf reticence. A girl may learn from 
them more than it is desirable for her to know. Bjit, as we 
have explained, they were meant for men and not for girls; and 
if Tristram Shavdy had simply given a plain exposition of 
necessary facts—necessary, that is, to the development of the 
writer's view of the world, and to the telling of the story in 
hand,—we should not have ermiplained; we should have rc- 
gardi tl it as the natural product of a now extinct societ)-. But 
there are mo.st unmistakable traces of ‘ Crazv Castle ’ in Tris- 
iram Shandy. 'J'here is indecency for indecency’s sake. It is 
made a sort of recurring end even permeating joke to mention 
things which arc not generally mimtioned. Sterne himself made 
a .sort of (lefenr<;, or rather denial, of this. He once asked a lady 
if she had read Tristram. ‘ I have not, Mr. Sterne,’ was the 
answer, ‘ and, to be plain with yon, 1 am informed it is not 
proper fcjr female perusal.’ ‘My dear good lady,’ .said Sterne, 
‘ do not be gulled by siu'h stories; the book is like your young 
heir tlierc ’ (pointing to a eliild of three years old who was 
rolling on the car[)et in white tunics): ‘ he shows at times a 
good di-al that is usually concealed, but it is all in perfect 
innocence.’ But a perusal of Tristram would not make good 
the plea. The unusual publicity of what is ordinarily imper¬ 
ceptible is not the thoughtless accident of amusing play; it is 
deliberately sought after as a nice joke; it is treated as a good 
in itself. 

'I'hc indecency of Tristram Shandy—'.xi least of the early 
part, winch was written before Sterne had been to Vrance—is 
especially an offence against taste, because of its ugliness. 
Moral indecency is always disgusting. There certainly is a sort 
of writing which cannot be called decent, and which describes a 
society to the core immoral, which nevertheless is no offence 
against art; it violates a higher code than that of taste, but it 
does not violate Hu; code of taste. The Memoites dc Crammonl 
—hundretls of Fren<*h memoirs about France—arc of tin's kind, 
more or less. They describe the refined, witty, elegant immo- 
ralitv of an idle aristocracy. Thev describe a life ‘ unsuitable 
to such a being as man in such a world as the present one,’ in 
which there arc no high aims, no severe duties, wlicre some 
precepts of morals seem not* so much to Joe'sometimes broken 
as to lie generally suspended and forgotten; such a life, in short. 
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asOod hks never suffered men to lead oa this earth long, whirh 
He has always crushed out by calamity and revolution. This 
life, though an offence in morals, was not an offence in taste. 
It w'as an elegant, a pretty thing while it lasted. Especially in 
enhancing description, where the alloy of life may be omitted, 
where nothing vulgar need be noticed, where everything elegant 
may be neatly painted,—such a world is elegant enough. 
Morals and policy must decide how far .such delineations arc 
permissible or expedient; but the art of beauty,—but criticism 
ha« no objection to them. They arc pretty paintings of pretty 
objects, and that is all it has to say. They msiy very easily do 
harm; if generally read among the young of the middle class, 
they would be sure to do harm: they would teach not a f<‘w 
to aim at a sort of refinement denied them by circumstances, 
and to neglect the duties all(»tted them; it would make shopmen 
‘ bad imitations of polished ungodliness,’ and also bad shop¬ 
men. 15ut still, though it would in such places be noxious 
literature, in itself it would be pretty literature. The critic 
must praise it, tliough the moralist must condemn it, and per¬ 
haps the politicians forbid it. 

But Tristram Shandy's indecency is the ver\’ opposite to 
this refined sort. It consists in allusions to certain inseparable 
accompaniments of actual life which are not lieautiful, which 
can never be made interesting, which would, if they were 
decent, be dull and uninteresting. There is, it appears, a 
certain excitement in putting such matters into a book: there 
is a minor exhilaration even in petty crime. At first such 
things look so odd in print that you go on reading them to see 
what they look like; but you soon give up. What is disen¬ 
chanting or even di.sgusting in reality docs not become enchant¬ 
ing or endurable in delineation. You are more angry at it 
in literiAure than in life; there is much which is barbarous and 
animal in reality lhy.t we could wish away; wc endure it be¬ 
cause we cannot help it, because we did not make it and cannot 
alter it, because it is an inseparable part of this incxjilicable 
world. But why w'c should put this coarse alloy, ihis dross of 
life, into the optional world of literature, which wc can make 
as we please, it is impossible to say. The needless introduc¬ 
tion of accessory ugliness is always a sin in art, and is not at all 
less so when*such* ugline.ss is disgusting and improper. Tris¬ 
tram Shandy is incurably tainted with a pervading vice; it 
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dwells at length on, seeks after, it returns to, it gh}ats over;' 
the most unattractive part of the worlds 

There is another defect in Tristram Shandy which would of 
itself remove it from the list of first-rate books, even if those 
which wc have mentioned did not do so. It contains eccentric 
characters only. Some part of this defect may be perhaps ex¬ 
plained by one peculiarity of its origin. Sterne was so sensitive 
to the picturesque parts of life, that he wished to paint the 
picturesque parts of the people he hated. Country-towns in 
those days abounded in odd characters. They were out of the 
wffy of the great opinion of the world, and shaped themselves to 
little opinions of their own. They regarded the customs which 
the place had inherited as the customs which were proper for 
it, and which it would be foolish, if not wicked, to try to change. 
This gave English country life a motley picturesquencss then, 
which it wants now, when London ideas shoot out every morn¬ 
ing, and carry on the wings of the railway a uniform creed to 
each cranny of the kingdom, north and south, east and west. 
These little public opinions of little places wanted, too, the 
crushing power of the great public opinion of our own day; at 
the worst, a man could escape from them into some different 
place which had customs and doctrines that suited him better. 
We now may fly into another ‘ city,’ but it is all the same 
Homan empire; the same uniform justice, the one code of heavy 
laws presses us down and makes us—the sensible part of us at 
least—as like other people as w'e can make ourselves. The 
public opinion of county-towns yielded soon to individual ex¬ 
ceptions; it had not the confidence in itself which the opinion 
of each place now receives from the accordant and simultaneous 
echo of a hundred places. If a man chose to be queer, he was 
bullied for a year or two, then it was settled that he was 
‘ queer; ’ that was the fact about him, and must be atccepted. 
In a year or so he became an ‘ institution ’.of the place, and the 
local pride would have been grieved if he had amended the 
oddity which suggested their legends and added a flavour to 
their lile. Of course, if a man was rich and influential, he 
might soon disregard the mere opinion of the petty locality. 
Every place has wonderful traditions of old rich men who did 
exactly as they pleased, because they' could set at naught the 
opinions of the neighbours, by whom they wore feared, and who 
did not, as now, dread the unanimous conscience which does 
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not fearaeven a squire of 2000Z. a year^ or a banker of 800/., 
because it is backed by the wealth of London and the mag¬ 
nitude of all the country. There is little oddity in county 
towns nbw; they are detached scraps of great places; but in 
Sterne’s time there was much, and he used it unsparingly. 

Much of the delineation is of the highest merit. Sterne 
knew how to describe eccentricity, for he showed its relation to 
our common human nature; he showed how wc were related 
to it, how in some sort and in some circumstances we might 
ourselves become it. He reduced the abnormal formation to the 
normal rules. Except upon this condition, eccentricity is no fit 
subject for literary art. Every one must have known characters 
which, if they were put down in books, barely and as he sees 
them, would seem monstrous and disproportioned,—which 
would disgust all readers,—which every critic would term un¬ 
natural. While characters arc monstrous, they should be kept 
out of books; they are ugly unintelligibilitics, foreign to the 
realm of true art. But as soon as they can be explained to us, 
as .soon as they are shown in their union with, in their out¬ 
growth from common human nature, they are the best subjects 
for great art—for they are new subjects. They teach us, not 
the old lesson which our fathers knew, but a new lesson which 
will please us and make us better than them. Hamlet is an 
eccentric character, one of the most eccentric in literature; 
but because, by the art of the poet, wc are made to understand 
that he is a possible, a vividly possible man, he enlarges our con¬ 
ceptions of human nature; he lakes us out of the bounds of 
commonplace. lie ‘ instructs us by means of delight.’ Sterne 
does this too. Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, Mrs. 
Shandy,—for in .strictness she too is eccentric from her ab¬ 
normal commonplaceness,—are beings of which the possibility 
is brought home to us, which w'e feel we could under circum¬ 
stances and by influences become; which, though contorted 
and twisted, are yet spun out of the same elementary nature, 
the same thread as we are. Considering how odd these 
characters are, the success of Sterne is marvellous, and 
his art in this respect consummate. But yet on a point 
most nearl) allied it is very faulty. Though each indi¬ 
vidual character is shaded off into human nature, the whole is 
not .shadcd*off into the w'orld. .This society of originals and 
oddities is left to s*tand by itself, as if it were a natural and 
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ordinary society,—a ^ciety easily conceivable and n*eding*no 
explanation. Such is not the manner of the great masters; in 
their best works a constant atmosphere of half commonplace 
personages surrounds and shades off, illustrates and'explains 
every central group of singular persons. 

On the whole, therefore, the judgment of criticism on 
Tristram Sharidy is concise and easy. It is immortal because 
of certain scenes suggested by Sterne’s curious experience, de¬ 
tected by his singular sensibility, and heightened by his delinca- 
tive and discriminative imagination. It is defective because its 
style is fantastic, its method illogical and provoking; because 
its indecency is of the worst sort, as far as in such matters an 
artistic judgment can speak of worst and best; because its world 
of characters forms an incongruous group of singular persons 
utterly di.ssimilar to and irreconcilable with the world in which 
wc live. It is a great work of art, but of barbarous art. Its 
mirth ’.s boisterous. It is proinncial. It is redolent of an 
inferior society; of those who think crude animal spirits in 
themselves delightful, who do not know that, without wit to 
point them or humour to convey them, they are disagreeable 
to others; wlio like disturbing transitions, blank pages, and 
tricks of style; who do not know that a simple and logical form 
of cxjjrcssion is the most effective, if not the easiest—the least 
laborious to readers, if not always tlie most easily attained by 
writers. 

I’he oddity of Tristram Shandy w'as, how'cver, a great aid 
to its immediate popularity. If an author w'cre to stand on his 
head now and then in Cheapside, his eccentricity would bring 
him into contact with the police, but it would advertise his 
writings; they would sell belter: people w'ould like to see what 
was said by a great author who was so odd as to stand so. 
Sterne put his eccentricity into his writings, and thereffire came 
into collision with the critics; but he attained the same end. 
His book sold capitally. As w'ilh all poi)uIar authors, he w^ent 
to London; he was feted. ‘ The mail SlerneV growled Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ has dinner engagements for three month?.’ The 
upper world—ever desirous of novelty, ever tired of itself, ever 
anxious to be amused —wji-s in hopes of a new wit. It naturally 
liopcd that the author of Tristram Shandy would talk well, 
and it sent for him to talk. • ■ ' 

He did talk w'ell, it appears, though not alw’ays very cor- 
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recrtly, and never very clcTically. Ilis apfiearance was curious, 
but yet refined. Eager eyes, a wild look, a long lean frame, 
and what he called a cadaverous bale of goods for a body, made 
an odd exterior, which attracted notice, and did not repel 
liking. He looked like a scarecrow with bright eyes. With a 
random manner, but not without a nice calculation, he dis¬ 
charged witticisms at London parties. His keen nerves told 
him which were fit witticisms; they took, and he was ap¬ 
plauded. 

He published some sermons too. That tolerant age liked, 
it is instructive as well as amusing to think, sermons by the 
author of Tristram Shandy. People wonder at the rise of 
Methodism; but ought they to wonder? If a clergyman pub¬ 
lishes his sermons because he has written an indecent novel—a 
novel which is purely pagan—which is outside the ideas of 
Christianity, whose author can scarcely have been inside of 
them—if a man so made and so circumstanced is as such to 
publish Christian sermons, surely Christianity is a joke and a 
dream. Wesley was right in this at least; if Christianity be 
true, the upper life of the last century was based on rotten 
falsehood. A world which is really secular—which professes 
to l)c Christian, is the worst of worlds. 

The only point in which Sterne resembles a clergyman of 
our own time is, that he lo.st his voice. That peculiar affection 
of the chest and throat, which is hardly known among bar¬ 
risters, but which inflicts such suffering upon parsons, attacked 
him also. Sterne too, as might be expected, went abroad for it. 
He ‘ spluttered French,’ he tells us, with success in Paris; the 
accuracy of the grammar some phrases in his letters would lead 
us to doubt; but few, very few Yorkshire parsons could then 
talk French at all, and there was doubtless a fine tact and sen- 
sibility«in what he said. A literary phenomenon wishing to 
enjoy society, and aj^le to amuse society, has ever been welcome 
in the Parisiari world. After Paris, Sterne went to the south 
of France, and on to Italy, lounging easily in pretty places, and 
living comfortably, as far as one can sec, upon the i)rofits of 
Tristram Shandy. Literary success has seldom changed more 
suddenly and completely the course of a man’s life. For years 
Sterne resided in a country parsonage, and the sources of his 
highest excTtemont^ were a country-town full of provincial 
oddities, and a ‘ Crazy Castle ’ full of the license and the whims 
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of a country squire.^ On a sudden London, Paris, «.nd Itoly 
were opened to him. From a few familiar things he was sud¬ 
denly transferred to many unfamiliar things. He was equal to 
them, though the change came so suddenly in middle life— 
though the change from a secluded English district to the great 
and interesting scenes was far greater, far fuller of unexpected 
sights and unforeseen phenomena, than it can be now—when 
travelling is common—when the newspaper is ‘ abroad ’—when 
every one has in his head some feeble image of Europe and the 
world. Sterne show'ed the delicate docility which belongs to a 
sensitive and experiencing nature. He understood and enjoyed 
very much of this new and strange life, if not the whole. 

The proof of this remains written in the Sentimental 
Journey. There is no better painting of first and easy impres¬ 
sions than that book. After all which has been written on the 
ancien regime, an Englishman at least will feel a fresh in¬ 
struction on reading these simple observations. They are in¬ 
structive because of their simplicity. The old world at heart 
was not like that; there were depths and realities, latent forces 
and concealed results, which were hidden from Sterne’s eye, 
which it would have been quite out of his way to think of or 
observe. But the old world seemed like that. This was the 
spectacle of it as it was seen by an observing stranger; and we 
take it up, not to know what was the truth, but to know what 
we should have thought to be the truth if we had lived in those 
times. People say Edthen is not like the real East; very likely 
it is not, but it is like what an imaginative young Englishman 
would think the East. Just so, the Sentimental Journey is not 
the true France of the old monarchy, but it is exactly what an 
observant quick-eyed Englishman might fancy that France to 
be. This has given it popularity; this still makes it a valuable 
relic of the past. It is not true to the outward nature of real 
life, but it is true to the reflected image of that life in an 
imaginative and .sensitive man. 

Here is the actual description of the old chivalry of France; 
the ' cheap defence of nations,’ as Mr. Burke called it a little 
while afterwards— 

‘ When states and empires have their periods of declension, 
and feel in their turns what distress and poverty iS—I stop not 
to tell the causes which gradually brought the house d’E- 
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in •BrittaJhy into decay. The Marquis d.SE-had fought up 

against his condition with great firmness; wishing to preserve, 
and still show to the world, some little fragments of what his 
ancestors had^ been—their indiscretions had put it out of his 
power. There was enough left for the little exigencies of 
obscurity. But he had two boys who look’d up to him for light 
—^he thought they deserved it. lie had tried his sword—it 
could not open the way—the mounting was too expensive—and 
simple economy was not a match for it—there was no resource 
but commerce. 

* In any other province in France, save Brittany, this was 
smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and affection 
wish’d to see reblossom. But in Brittany, there being a pro- 
vision for this, he avail’d himself of it; and taking an occasion 
when the states were assembled’ at Rennes, the Marquis, 
attended w'ith his two boys, entered the court; ajid having 
pleaded the right of an ancient law of the duchy, which, though 
seldom claim’d, he said, was no less in force, he look his sword 
from his side—Here, said he, take it; and be trusty guardians 
of it, till better times put me in condition to reclaim it. 

‘ The president accepted the Marquis’s sword—he stayed a 
few minutes to see it deposited in the archives of his house— 
and departed. 

* The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next day 
for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years of success¬ 
ful application to business, with some unlook’d-for bequests 
from distant branches of his house, return’d home to reclaim 
his nobility and to support it. 

‘ It was an incident of good fortune which will never happen 
to any traveller but a sentimental one, that I should be at 
Rennes at the very time of this solemn requisition: I call it 
solemn*—it was so to me— 

* The Marquis enter’d the court with his whole family; he 
supported his lady—his eldest son supported his sister, and his 
youngest was at the other extreme of the line next his mother — 
he put his handkerchief to his face twice— 

‘ —There was a dead silence. When the Marquis had ap¬ 
proach’d within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the Mar¬ 
chioness to his youngest son, and advancing three steps before 
his family-^hc roedaim’d his swoid. His sword was given him; 
and the moment he got it into his hand he drew it almost out 
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of the scabbard—’twts the shininp; face of a friend he^ad once 
given up—he look’d attentively along it, beginning at the hilt, 
as if to see whether it was the same—when observing a little 
rust which it had contracted near the point, he brought it near 
his eye, and bending his head down over it—I think I saw a 
tear fall upon the place: I could not be deceived by what fol¬ 
lowed. 

‘ “ I shall find,” said he, “ some other way to get it off.” 

‘ When the Marquis had said this, he return’d his sword into 
its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it—and with his 
wife and daughter, and his two sons following him, walk’d 
out. 

‘ O how I envied him his feelings! ’ 

It shows a touching innocence of the imagination to believe, 
—for probably Sterne did believe,—or to expect his readers to 
believe, in a noblesse at once so honourable and so theatrical. 

In two points the Seniimcntal Journeyj viewed with the 
critic's C3’e and as a mere work of art, is a great improvement 
upon Tristram Shandy. The style is simpler and biUer; it 
is far more connected; it docs not jump about, or leave a topic 
because it is interesting; it docs not worry the reader with 
fantastic, transitions, with childish contrivances and rhetorical 
intricacies. Highly elaborate the style certainly is, and in a 
certain sense artificial; it is full of nice touches, which must 
have come only upon reflection—a careful polish and judicious 
enhancement, in which the critic secs many a trace of time 
and toil, liut a st)lc delicately adjusted and exquisitely 
polished belongs to such a subject. Sterne undertook to write, 
not oi the coarse business of life—very strong common sort 
of w'ords are best for \.ha.i—not even of interesting outward 
realities, which may be best described in a nice and'simple 
style; but of the passing moods of humar, nature, of the im¬ 
pressions which a sensitive nature receives from the world 
without; and it is only the nicest art and the most dexterous 
care which can fit an olituse language to such fine employment. 
How language w'as first invented and made we may not know; 
but beyond doubt it was shaped and fashioned into its present 
state by common ordinary men and women using it for common 
and ordinary purposes. The}* wanted a carving-lcnife, not a 
razor or lancet. And those great artists who have to use 
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laftguagi for more exquisite purposca' who employ it to 
describe changing sentiments and momentary fancies and the 
fluctuating and indefinite inner world, must use curious nicety, 
and hidden bgiit effectual artifice, else they cannot duly punc¬ 
tuate their thoughts and slice the fine edges of their reflexions. 
A hair’s-breadth is as important to them as a yard’s-breadth 
to a common workman. Sterne’s style has been criticised as 
artificial; but it is justly and rightly artificial, because language 
used in it.s natural and common mode was not framed to 
delineate, cannot delineate, the delicate subjects with which 
he occupies himself. 

That contact with the world, and with the French world 
especially, should te;ich Sterne, to abandon the arliilrary and 
fantastic structure of Tristram Shandy is most natural. French 
prose may be unreasonable in its meaning, but is ever rational 
in its structure; it is logic itself. ]t will not endure that the 
reader’s mind should be jarred by rough transitions, or di.s- 
tracted by irrelevant oddities. An*ics in style are prohibiteil by 
its severe code, just as eccentricities in manner ai'e kept down 
by the critical tone of a fastidious society. In a barburous 
country oddity may be attractive; in the great world it never 
is, except for a moment; it is on trial to sec .vlu-tlu r it is really 
odditv, to see if it docs not contain elements which may be 
useful to, which may he naturalised in society at large. But 
inherent eccentricity, odility pur ei simple, is immiscible in the 
great ocean of universal thought; it is ajiart from it, even when 
it floats in and is contained in it; very, very soon it is cast out 
from the bu.sy waters, and left alone upon the beach. Sterne 
had the sense to be taught by the sharp touch of the world; he 
threw aside the ‘ player’s garb ’ wliich he had been tempted to 
assume. lie di.scarded too, as was equally natural, the ugly 
indecehey of Tristram Shandy. Wc will not undertake to defend 
the morality of cartaiii .'Jcenes in the Sentimental Journey; 
there are sevejal which might easily do much harm; but there 
is nothing displea.sing to the natural man in them. They are 
nice enough; to those whose jcsthelic nature has not been laid 
waste by their moral nature they are attractive. 'I’hey have a 
dangerous prettiness, which may easily incite to practical evil; 
but in itse^, and separated from its censurable consecjuenccs, 
such prettiness iS aji artistic perfection. It was natural that the 
aristocratic world should easily teach Sterne that separation 
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between the laws of bfeauty and the laws of morality which fias 
been familiar to it during many ages—which makes so much of 
its essence. • 

Mrs. Sterne did not prosper all this time. Sh« went abrqad 
and stayed at Montpellier with her husband; but it is not 
wonderful that a mere ‘ wife,’ taken out of Yorkshire, should be 
unfit for the great world. The domestic appendices of men 
who rise much hardly ever suit the high places at which they 
arrive. Mrs. Sterne was no exception. She seems to have 
been sensible, but it was domestic sense. It was of the small 
world, small: it was fit to regulate the Yorkshire parsonage, it 
was suitable to a small menace even at Montpellier. But there 
was a deficiency in general mind. She did not, we apprehend, 
comprehend or appreciate the new thoughts and feelings which 
a new Jind great experience had awakened in her husband’s 
mind, llis mind moved, but hers could not; she was anchored, 
but he \^as at sea. 

To faMidious writers who will only use very dignified words, 
there is much difficulty in dc.scribing Sterne's life in his 
celebrity. But to humbler persons, who can only de.scribc the 
things of society in the words of society, the case i.s simple. 
Sterne was * an old flirt.’ 'I'liese are short and expressive words, 
and they tell the whole truth. There is no good reason to 
suspect his morals, but he dawdled about pretty women. He 
talked at fifty with the admiring tone of twenty; pretended to 
* freshness * of feeling; though he had become mature, did not 
put away immature things. That he had any real influence 
over women is very unlikely; he was a celebrity, and they liked 
to exhibit him; he was amusing, and they liked him to amuse 
them. But they doubtless felt that he too was himself a joke. 
Women much respect real virtue; they much admire strong 
and successful immorality; but they neither admire nor respect 
the timid age which afTccls the forms of vice without its sub¬ 
stance; which preserves ihc exterior of youth, though the 
reality is departed; w hich is insidious but not dangerous, senti¬ 
mental but not passionate. Of this sort was Sterne, and he had 
his reward. Women of the world arc willing to accept any 
admiration, but this sort they accept with suppressed and latent 
sarcasm. They ridiciiled his imbecility while th(;y accepted 
his attentions and enjoyed IfSs society. • ‘ 

Many men have lived this life with but minor penalties, and 
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justly; fdi: though perhaps a feeble and contemptible, it is not 
a bad or immoral life. But Sterne has suffered a very severe 
though a,delayed and posthumous penalty. He was foolish 
enough to write letters to some of his friends, and after his 
death, to get money, his family published them. This is the 
sort of thing: 

‘ Eliza will receive my books with this. The sermons came all 
hot from the heart; 1 wish that I could give them any title to be 
offered to yours.—^Thc others came from the head—I am more 
indifferent about their reception. 

* I know not how it comes about, but I am half in love with 
you—I ought to be wholly so; for I never valued (or saw more 
good qualities to value) or thought more of one of your sex 
than of you; so adieu. 

* Yours faithfully, 

‘ if not affectionately, 

‘ L. Sterne.’ 

‘ I cannot rest, Eliza, though I shall call on you at half-pa.st 
twelve, till I know how you do.—May thy dear face smile, as 
thou riscst, like the sun of this morning. I was much grieved 
to hear of your alarming indisposition yesterday; and dis¬ 
appointed too, at not being let in. Remember, my dear, that 
a friend has the same right as a physician. The etiquettes of 
this town (you’ll say) say otherwise.—No matter! Delicacy 
and propriety do not always consist in observing their frigid 
doctrines. 

‘ I am going out to breakfast, but shall be at my lodgings 
by eleven, w'hen I hope to read a single line under thy own 
hand, that thou art better, and wilt be glad to sec thy Bramin.’ 

This Eliza was a Mrs. Draper, the wife of a judge in India, 
‘ much respected in that part of the world.’ We know little 
of Eliza, except that there is a stone in Bristol cathedral 

SACKED 

TO THE MEMORY 
OF 

MRS. ELIZABETH DRAPER, 

IN WHOM 

GENIUS AND BENEVOLENCE 

I 

• , WERE UNITED. 

SHE DIED AUGUST 3, 1 ^^S, AGED 35. 
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Let us hope she pos^ssed, in addition to genius and benevo¬ 
lence, the good sense to laugh at Sterne’s letters. 

In truth, miK'h of the gloss and delicacy of Sterne's pagan 
instinct had faded away by this time.. He still retained his fine 
sensibility, his exquisite power of entering into and of delineat¬ 
ing plain human nature, lint the world had produced its 
inevitable efTect on that soft and voluptuous disposition. It is 
not, as we have said, that he wa‘5 guilty of grave offences or 
misdeeds; he made what he would have called a ‘ .splutter of 
vice,’ but he would seem to have committed very little. Yet, 
as with most minds which have e.\empted themselves from rigid 
priiiciplc, there was a diffused texture of general laxity. The 
fibre had become imjierfect; the moral constitution was 
imjiaired; the high colour of rottcnnc.ss had come at last out, 
and replaced the delicate bloom and softness of the early fruit. 
There is no need to write romnionjilacc sermons on an ancient 
text, 'J’he beauty and charm of natural paganism will not 
endure ihc .stress and destruction of this rough and complicated 
world. An instinctive ]nirity will preserve men for a brief time, 
but hardly through a long and ^ aried life of threescore and ten 
years. 

Sterne, however, did not live, so long. In 1768 he eame to 
London for the last lime, and enjoyed himself much. Tic dined 
with literary friends and su]ipcd with fast friends. lie liked 
both. IhiL tlio end was at hand. Ilis chest had long been 
delicate; he got a bad c(ild which became a pleurisy, and died 
in a London lodging—a footman sent by ‘ some gentlemen who 
were dining,’ and a hired nurse, being the only persons prf;.sent. 
His family were away; and he had devoted himself to intel¬ 
lectual and luxurious enjoyments, which are at least as sure to 
make a lonely deathbed as a refined and cultivated life. ‘ Self- 
scanned, self-cenl red, self-.seeurc,’ a man may perhaps live, but 
even so by himself he will be. sure to die, lor self-absorbed 
men the wi'rld at large c ires little; as soon they cease to 
amuse, or to be useful, it flings them aside, and they die alone. 
Even wSterne’s grave, they sa), was so obscure and neglected 
that the corpse-stealers ventured to open it, and bis body 
was dissected without being recognised. The life of literary men 
is often a kind of s rmon in itself; for the pursuit of fame, 
when it is contrasted with the grave realities Of life, seems more 
absurd and trifling than most pursuits, and to leave less behind 
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it. , 'HLeie^amusers are never respected. .Xt would be harsh to 
call Sterne a mere amuser, he is much more; but so ihe con¬ 
temporary world regarded him. They laughed at his jests, 
disregarded his death-bed, and neglected his grave. 

What, it may be asked, is there in such a career, or such 
a character as this, to remind us of the great writer whom we 
have just lost ? In externals there seems little resemblance, or 
rather there seems to be great contrast. On the one side a 
respected manhood, a long industry, an honoured memory; on 
the other hand a life lax, if not dissolute, little labour, and a 
dishonoured grave. Mr. Thackeray, to«), has wrillcri a most 
severe criticism on Sterne's character. Can we, then, venture 
to compare the tw'o? Wc do so venture; and we. allege, and 
that in spile of many superficial differences, that there was one 
fundamental and ineradicable resemblance betw'ccn the two. 

Thackeray, like Sterne, looked at everything—at nature, 
at life, at art—from a sensitive aspect. His mind was, to some 
considerable extent, like a woman’s mind. It could comprehend 
abstractions when they were unrolled and explained before it, 
but it never naturally created them; never of itself, and without 
external obligation, devoted itself to them. 'I'he visible scene 
of life—the streets, the servants, the clubs, the gossip, the West 
End—fastened on his brain. These were to him reality. They 
burnt in upon his brain; they pained his nerves; their influence 
reached him through many avenues, which ordinary men do not 
feel much, or to which they are altogether impervious. He had 
distinct and rather painful sensations where most men have but 
confused and blurred ones. Most men have felt the instructive 
headache, during which they arc more acutely conscious than 
usual of all which goes on around them,—during which every¬ 
thing SQgms to pain them, and in which they understand it, 
because it pains them, and they cannot get their imagination 
away from it. Thackeray had a nervc-achc of this sort always. 
He acutely felt tvery possi!)le passing fact—every trivial inter¬ 
lude in society. Hazlitt used to .say of himself, and used to say 
truly, that he could not enjoy the society in a drawing-room for 
thinking of the opinion which the footman formed of hi.s odd 
appearance as he went upstairs. Thackeray had too healthy and 
stable a nature to Jje thrown so wholly off his balance; but the 
footman's view of lilt* was never out of his head. 'I'he obvious 
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facts which suggest-it to the footman poured it m lipon Ivim; 
he could not exempt himself from them. As most men say that' 
the earth may go round the sun, but in fact, when we look at- 
the sun, we cannot help believing it goes round the earth,— 
just so this most impressible, susceptible geniu^ could not help.* 
half accepting, half believing the common ordinary sensitive 
view of life, although he perfectly knew in his inner mind and 
deeper nature that this apparent and superficial view of life was 
misleading, inadequate, and deceptive. lie could not help see¬ 
ing everything, and what he saw made so near and keen an 
impression upon him, that he could not again exclude it from 
his understanding; it stayed there, and disturbed his thoughts. 

If, he often says, ‘ people could write about that of which 
they arc really thinking, how interesting books would be 1 * 
More than most writers of fiction he felt the difficulty of 
abstracting his thoughts and imagination from near facts which 
would make themselves felt. The sick wife in the next room, 
the unpaid baker’s bill, the lodging-house keeper who doubts 
your solvency; these, and such as these,—the usual accompani¬ 
ments of an early literary life,—are constantly alluded to in his 
writings. Perhaps he could never take a grand enough view of 
literature, or accept the truth of ‘ high art,’ because of his 
natural tendency to this stern and humble realism. He knew 
that he was writing a tale which would appear in a green 
magazine (with others) on the ist of March, and would be paid 
for perhaps on the nth, by which time, probably, ‘ Mr. Smith ’ 
would have to ‘ make up a sum,’ and would again present his 
little account. There are many minds besides his who feel an 
interest in these realities, though they yawn over ‘ high art ’ 
and elaborate judgments. 

A painfulness certainly clings like an atmosphere round 
Mr. Thackeray’s writings, in consequence of his inseparable 
and ever-present realism. We hardly know where it is, yet we 
are all conscious of it less or more. A Tree and bold writer. 
Sir Walter Scott throws himself far away into fictitious worlds, 
and soars there without effort, without pain, and with unceasing 
enjoyment. You sec as it were between the lines of Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings, that his thoughts were never long away 
from the close proximate scene. His writings might be better 
if it had been otherwise; byt they would hjive Ixjcn less pecu¬ 
liar, less individual; they would have wanted their character, 
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their flavour, if he had been able while writing them to forget 
for many moments the ever-attending, the ever-painful sense 
of himself. 

Hence'have arisen most of the censures upon him, both as 
he seemed to be in society and as he was in his writings. He 
was certainly uneasy in the common and general world, and 
it was natural that he should be so. The world poured in upon 
him, and inflicted upon his delicate sensibility a number of 
petty pains and impressions which others do not feel at all, or 
vvhich they feel but very indistinctly. As he sat he seemed to 
read off the passing thoughts—the base, common, ordinary 
impressions—of every one else. Could such a man be at ease ? 
Could even a quick intellect be asked to set in order with such 
velocity so many data ? Could any temper, however excellent, 
be asked to bear the contemporaneous influx of innumerable 
minute annoyances ? Men of ordinary nerves who feel a little 
of the pains of society, who perceive what really passes, who are 
not absorbed in the petty pleasures of sociability, could well 
observe how keen was Thackeray’s sensation of common events, 
could easily understand how difficult it must have been for him 
to keep mind and temper undi.sturbcd by a miscellaneous tide 
at once so incessant and so forcible. 

He could not emancipate himself from such impressions 
even in a case where most men hardly feel them. Many people 
have—it is not difficult to have—some vague sensitive percep¬ 
tion of what is passing in the minds ol the guests, of the ideas 
of such as sit at meat; but who remembers that there are also 
nervous apprehensions, also a latent mental life among those 
who * stand and wait ’—among the floating figures whicli pass 
and carve? But there was no impression to which Mr. 
Thackeray was more constantly alive, or which he was more 
apt in his writings to express. He observes: 

* Between me an^ those fellow-creatures of mine who arc 
sitting in the room below, how strange and wonderful is the 
partition! We meet at every hour of the daylight, and are 
indebted to each other for a hundred offices of duty and com¬ 
fort of life; and we live together for years, and don’t know each 
other. John’s voice to me is quite different from John’s voice 
■when it addresse** his males below. If I met Hannah in the 
street with a bonnet on, 1 doubt whether I should know her. 
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And all these good people, with whom T may live • for yaars 
and years, have cares, interests, dear friends and relatives, 
mayhap schemes, passions, longing hopes, tragedies of their 
own, from which a carpet and a few planks an'd beams 
utterly separate me. ^Vhcn we were at the sea-side, and poor 
Ellen used to look so pale, and run after the postman’s bell, 
and seize a letter in a great scrawling hand, and read it, and 
cry in a corner, how should wc know' that the poor little thing’s 
heart was breaking ? She fetched the water, and she smoothed 
the ribbons, and she laid out the dresses, and brought the early 
cup of tea in the morning, just as if she had had no cares to 
keep her awake. Henry (who lived out of the house) was the 
servant of a friend of mine who lived in chambers, niere 
was a dinner one day, and Henry waited all through the dinner. 
The champagnt* was properly' iced, the dinner was excellently 
served; every guest w'as attended to; the dinner disappeared; 
the dessert was set; the. claret was in perfect order, carefully 
dccantid, and more ready. And then Henry' said, “If you 
please, .:ir, may' I go home ? ” He had received word that Ins 
house, was on fire; and, having seen through his dinner, he 
wished to go and look after his children, and little slicks of 
furniture. ^Vhy, .such a man's livery is a uniform of Ik'- vir. 
The crest on his button is a badge of bravery.’ 

Nothing in itself could be more admirable than this in¬ 
stinctive .symyiathy with humble persons; not Ti:aiiy things arc 
rarer than this nervous apjirchension of what humble yiersons 
think. Nevertheless it cannot, we think, be effet tually denied 
that it coloured Mr. Thackeray's w'ritings and the more super¬ 
ficial part of his character—that part which was most obvious 
in common and current socictv—with verv considerable defects. 

^ m 

The pervading idea of the ‘ Snob PapfTS * is too frequent, too 
recurring, too often insisted on, even in his highest writings; 
there was a slight shade of similar Jeeling even in his occasional 
society', anti though it was certainly unworthy* of him, it was 
exceedingly natural that it should be so, with such a mind as 
hi.s and in a society such as ours. 

There are three methods in which a .society may' be con¬ 
stituted. There is thr equal system, which, with more or le.ss 
of variation, prevails in France and in the United States. The 
social presumption in these countries always is that every one 
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is 071 a IcTfel with every one else. In America, tlie porter at the 
station, the shopman at the counter, the boots at the hotel, 
when neither a Negro nor an Irishman, is your equal. In 
France coalite is a political first principle. The whole of Louis 
Napoleon’s regime depends upon it: remove that feeling, and 
the whole fabric of the Empire will pass away. We once heard a 
great French statesman illustrate this, lie was giving a dinner 
to the clergy of his neighbourhood, and was observing that he 
had now no longer the power to help or hurt them, when an 
eager cure said, with simple-minded joy, ‘ Oui, monsieur, main- 
tenant personne ne peut rien, ni le comte, ni le proletaire.' 
The democratic priest so rejoiced at the universal levelling 
w'hich had passed over his nation, that he could not help 
boasting of it when silence would have been much better 
m- nners. We are not now able—we have no room and r.o 
lination—-to discuss the advantages of democratic .society; 
but we think in England we may venture to assume that it is 
neither the best nor the highest form which a society can adopt, 
nd that it is certainly fatal to that development of individual 
gin.ility and greatness bv which the past progress of the 
.inv.in nice has been achie "d, and from which alone, it would 
d' future progi..ss is 10 he anticipated. If it he said that 
peo. ■ iire all alike, that the world is a plain witli 110 natural 
Vi ■. ind no natural hill*-, the picturesqueness of existeiue 
i*; dc'^^»■(,., (1, ^\hat ib .vorse, the instinctive emulation hy 
whirl* iht; dw' ller in the valley is stimulated to elinib the hill 
is annihi' *ed and be(omes impossible. 

On the other ha d, ‘.here is the opposite system, which pre¬ 
vails in tlie i'ast. -the system of irremovable inequalities, of 
hedged-in Cii ib which no one can enter but by birth, find fnmi 
which no born iiuanber can issu(i forth. I’his system likewise, 
in this iige and couiury, needs no attack, for it lias no defenders. 
Everv one is reach to admit that it cramps originality, hy 
defining our work irrespective of our c[Uiiiitie.s and before we 
wen; born; that it retards progress, by restraining the whole¬ 
some competition between class and class, and the wholesome 
migration from class to class, which are the best and strongest 
instruments of social improvement. 

And if both these systems be condemned as undesirable and 
prejudicial, fhere is no third systepi except that which we have 
—the system of removable inequalities, where many people are 
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inferior to and worsQi^off than others, but in which ea»h majj; in 
theory hope to be on a level with the highest below the throne, 
and in which each may reasonably, and without sanguine im¬ 
practicability, hope to gain one step in social elevatitjn, to be 
at last on a level with those who at first were juSt above them. 
But, from the mere description of such a society, it is evident 
that, taking man as he is, with the faults which we know he has, 
and the tendencies which he invariably displays, some poison of 
‘ snobbishness ’ is inevitable. Let us define it as the habit of 
‘pretending to be higher in the .social scale than you really are.* 
Everybody will admit that such pretension is a fault and a vice, 
yet every observant man of the world would also admit that, 
considering what other misdemeanours men commit, this offence 
is not inconceivably heinous, and that, if people never did any 
thing worse, they might be let off with a far less punitive 
judgment than in the actual state of human conduct w'oiild be 
just or conceivable. How are we to hope men will pass their 
lives in ,mtting their best foot foremost, and yet will never boast 
that their better foot is farther advanced and more })erfcct than 
in fact it is ? Is boasting to be made a capital crime ? Given 
social ambition as a propensity of human nature; given a state 
of society like ours, in which there are prizes which every n^'in 
may seek, degradations which every one may erase, inequalities 
which every one may remove,—it is idle to suppose that there 
will not be all sorts of striving to cease to be last and to begin 
to be first, and it is equally idle to imagine that all .such 
strivings will be of the highest kind. This effort will be, like 
all the efforts of our mixed and imperfect human nature, partly 
good and partly bad, with much that is excellent and beneficial 
in it, and much also which is debasing and pernicious. The 
bad striving after unpossessed distinction is snobbishness, which 
from the mere definition cannot be defended, but which may be 
excused as a natural frailty in an emulous man who is not dis¬ 
tinguished, who hopes to be distinguishecl, and who perceives 
that a valuable means of gaining distinctioif is a judicious 
though false pretension that it has already been obtained. 

Mr. Thackeray, as we think, committed two errors in this 
matter. He lacerates ‘ snobs ’ in his books as if they had com¬ 
mitted an unpardonable outrage and inexpiable crime. That 
man, he .says, is anxious ‘ tq know lords; and h(* pretends to 
know more of lords than he really does know. What a villain! 
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what a disgrace to our common nature! what an irreparable 
reproach to human reason! * Not at all; it is a fault which 
satirists should laugh at, and which moralists condemn and dis¬ 
approve, but which yet does not destroy the whole vital 
excellence of Him who possesses it,—which may leave him a 
good citizen, a pleasant husband, a warm friend; ‘ a fellow,’ as 
the undergraduate said, ' up in his morals* 

In transient society it is possible, we think, that Mr. 
Thackeray thought too much of social inequalities. They be¬ 
longed to that common, plain, perceptible world which filled his 
mind, and which left him at times, and at ca.sual moments, no 
room for a purely intellectual and just estimate of men as they 
really are in themselves and apart from social perfection or 
defect. He could gauge a man’s reality as well as any observer, 
and far better than most; his attainments were great, his 
perception of men instinctive, his knowledge of casual matters 
enormous; but he had a greater difficulty than other men in 
relying only upon his own judgment. ‘ What the footman— 
what Mr. Yellowplush Jeames would think and say,’ could not 
but occur to his mind, and would modify, not his settled judg¬ 
ment, but liis transient and casual opinion of the poet or 
philosopher. I 5 y the constitution of his mind he thought much 
of social distinctions, and yet he was in his writings too severe 
on those who, in cruder and baser ways, showed that they also 
were thinking much. 

Those who perceive that this irritable sensibility was the 
basis of Thackeray’s artistic character, that it gave him his 
materials, his implanted knowledge of things and men, and 
gave him also that keen and precise style which hit in descrip¬ 
tion the nice edges of all objects,— those who trace these great 
qualities back to their real source in a somewhat painful 
organisalion, must have been vexed or amused, according to 
their temperament, at the common criticism which associates 
him with Fielding. !li'ielding’s essence was the very reverse; 
it was a bold spirit of bounding happiness. No just observer 
could talk to Mr. Thackeray, or look at him, without seeing 
that he had deeply felt many sorrows—perhaps that he was a 
man likely to feel sorrows—that he was of an anxious tempera¬ 
ment. Fielding was a reckless enjoyer. lie saw' the world— 
wealth and §lor» the best dinner and the worst dinner, the 
gilded salon and the low sponging-housc—^and he saw that 
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they were good. Down every line of his characteristic writings 
there runs this elemental energy of keen delight. There is no 
trace of such a thing in Thackeray. A musing fancifulness 
is far more characteristic of him than a joyful energy. 

Sterne had all this sensibility also, but—a'hd this is the 
cardinal discrepancy—it did not make him irritable. He was 
not hurried away, like Fielding, by buoyant delight; he stayed 
and mused on painful scenes. But they did not make him 
angrv. He was not irritated at the ‘ foolish fat scullion.’ He 
did not vex himselt because of the vulgar, lie did not amass 
petty details to prove that tenth-rate people were ever striving 
to be ninth-rate people. He had no tendency to rub the bloom 
off life. He accepted pretty-looking things, even the French 
aristocracy, and he owes his immortality to his making them 
prettier than they are. Thackeray was pained by things, and 
exaggerated their imperfections; Sterne brooded over things 
with joy or sorrow, and he idealised their sentiment—their 
patheti« or joyful characteristics. This is why the old lady 
said, ‘ Mr. 'Ihackeray was an uncomfortable writer,’—and 
an u neon fort able writer he is. 

Mor had Si erne a trace of Mr. Thackeray's peculiar and 
characteristic scepticism. He accepted simply the pains and 
pleasures, the sorrows and the joys of the world; he wa.s not per¬ 
plexed by them, nor did he seek to explain them, or account for 
them. There is a tinge - a mitigated, but perceptible tinge— 
i)f Swift’s philosophy in Thackeray. ‘ Why is all this ? Surely 
this is very strange? Am 1 right in s)’m])athising with such 
stupid feelings, .such petty .sensations ? Why are those thing.s ? 
Am 1 not a fool to care about or think of tliem ? 'I'he world is 
dark, and the great curtain hides from us all.’ This is not a 
stcad> or an habitual feeling, but it is never quite absent for 
many pages. It was inevitable, ])erhaps, that, in a ;.ceptical 
and inquisitive age like this, some vestiges of puzzle and per¬ 
plexity should pass into the writings of ouf great sentimentalist. 
He w'ould rot have fairly represented the mo(fds of his time if 
he omitted that pervading one. 

We had a little more to say of these great men, but our 
limits arc exhausted, and we must pause. Of Thackeray it is 
loo early to speak at length. A certain distance is needful for 
a just criticism. The present*generation havQ learfted too much 
from him to be able to judge him right])’. We do not know 
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the«merit*of those great pictures which have sunk into our 
minds, and which have coloured our thoughts, which are become 
' habitual memories. In the books we know best, as in the people 
we know bc.st, small points, sometimes minor merits, sometimes 
small faults, have an undue prominence. When the young 
critics of this year have gray hairs, their children will tell them 
what is the judgment of posterity upon Mr. I'hackeray. 


F 
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The Waverley Novels* 

(1858) 

It is not commonly on the poncr.Ttion which was contemporary 
with the production of great works of art that they exercise 
their most magi('al influence. Nor is it on the distant people 
whom we call posterity, ('onlemporaries bring to new books 
formed minds and stifTened creeds; posterity, if it regard them 
at all, looks at them as old subjects, w’orn-out topics, and hears 
a disputation on their merits with languid impartiality, like 
aged judges in a court of appeal. IN’en standard authors 
exercise but slender influence on the susceptible minds of a 
rising generation; they arc become ‘ papa’s books; ’ the walls 
of the library are adorned with their regular volumes; but no 
hand touches thi'm. Their fame is itself lialf an obstacle to their 
popularity; a delicate fancy shrinks from employing so great 
a celebrity as the. companion of an idle hour. The generation 
which is really most influenced by a work of genius is commonly 
that which is still young when the first controversy respecting 
its merits arises; with the eagerness of youth they read and 
re-read; their vanity is not unwilling to adjudicate: in the 
process their imagination is formed; the creations of the author 
range themselves in the memory; they become part of the 
substance of the very mind. The works of Sir Walter Scott 

* Library Edition. llliLstratcd by upwards of Two I Itindred En¬ 
gravings on Sled, after iJrawings by Turner, Landseer, Wilkie, 
Staiijfield, Roberts, includin{> Portraits of the Historical Per¬ 
sonages described in the Novels. 23 vols. demy*8vo. 

AbbotsfiMi Edition. With One Hundred and Twenty Engravings 
on Steel, and nearly Tw'O Thousand on Wood. 12 vols. super-royal 

8 VO. 

Author’s favourite Edition. 48 vols. post 8vo. 

Cabinet Edition. 25 vols. fool.scap 8vo. 

Eailway Edition. No-w ]>ublishing, and to be completed in 25 
portable volumes, large tyijtf. . ‘ 

People’s Edition, 5 large volumes royal 8vo. 
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can. hardly be said to have gone through* this exact process. 
Their immediate popularity was unbounded. No one—a few 
most captious critics apart—ever questioned tlieir peculiar 
power. Sfill they are subject to a transition, which is in ])rinciple 
the same. At the time of their publication mature contempor¬ 
aries read them with delight. Superficial the reading of grown 
men in some sort must be; it is only once in a lifetime that we 
can know the passionate reading of youth; men soon lose its 
ea.ger learning power, liut from peculiarities in their structure, 
which we shall try to indicate, the novels of Scott sufTerecl 
less than almost any book of equal excellence from this in¬ 
evitable superficiality of perusal. Their jilain, and, so to sjiy, 
cheerful merits, suit the occupied man of genial middle life. 
Their appreciation was to an unusual degree coincident with 
their popularity. The next generation, hearing the ])rais<‘s of 
their fathers in their earliest reading time, seized with avidity 
on the volumes; and there is much in very many of them 
which is admirably fitted for the delight t)f boyhood. A 
third generation has now risen into at least the commence¬ 
ment of literary life, which is quite removed from tlie un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm with whicli the Scotch novels were 
origincally received, and does not always share the still more 
eager partiality of those who, in the opening of their minds, 
first received the tradition of their excellence. New books hav-e 
arisen to compete with these; new interests distract us from 
them. I'lie time, therefore, is not perhaps iinfavourahle for a 
slight criticism of these celebrated fictions; and their con¬ 
tinual rcpublicalion, without any criticism for many years 
seems almo.st to demand it. 

There are two kinds of fiction which, though in common 
literature they may run very much into one another, are yet in 
reality distinguishable and separate. One of these, which wc 
may call the ubiquitous, aims at describing the whole of human 
life in all its spheres, in all its aspects, with all its varied 
interests, aims, a*nd objects. It searches through the whole life 
,of man; his practical pursuits, his speculative attempts, his 
romantic youth, and his domestic age. It gives an entire feature 
of all these; or if there be any lineaments which it forbears to 
depict, they are only such as the inevitable rej)ression of a 
regulated society •excludes from -the admitted province of 
literary art. Of this kind are the novels of Cervantes and Le 
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Sage, and, to a ccrtkin extent, of Smollett or Fielding. In,6ur 
own time, Mr. Dickens is an author whom nature intended ta 
write to a certain extent with this aim. He should have given, 
us not disjointed novels, with a vague attempt at a'romantic 
plot, but sketches of diversified scenes, and the obvious life of 
varied mankind. The literary fates, however, if such beings 
there arc, allotted otherwise. By a very terrible example of the 
way in whi«:h in this world great interests are j)ostj)nncd ta 
little ones, the genius of authors is habitually sacrificed to the' 
tastes of readers. In this age, the great readers of fiction are 
young people. The ‘ addiction ’ of these is to romance; and 
a^'rordingly a kind of novel has become so familiar to us as' 
almost to engross the name, which deals solely with the 
passion of love; and if it uses other parts of human life for 
the occasions of its art, it does so only cursorily and occasion-' 
ally, and with a view of throwing into a stronger or more 
delicate light those .sentimental parts of earthly affairs w’hich 
are th-': special objects of delineation. All prolonged delinea¬ 
tion of other parts of human life is considered ‘ dry,’ stupid, 
and distracts the mind of the youthful generation from the 
‘ fantasies ’ which peculiarly charm it. Mr. Olmsted has a 
story of some deputation of the Indians, at which the American 
orator harangued the barbarian audience about the ‘ great 
spirit,’ and ‘ the land of their fathers,’ in the style of Mr. 
Cooper’s novels; during a moment’s pause in the great .stream, 
an old Indian asked the deputation, ‘ why does your chifef 
speak thus to us? We did not wish great instruction or fine 
words; we desire brandy and tobacco.’ No critic in a time of 
competition will speak uncourtcously of any reader of cither 
sex; but it is indisputable that the old kind of novel, full of 
‘ great instruction ’ and varied i)icturcs, docs not afford to 
some young gentlemen and some young ladies ekher the 
peculiar stimulus or the peculiar solace which they desire. 

The Waverley Novels were published at a lime when the 
causes that thus limit the si)here of fiction were coming into 
operation, but when they had not yet become so omnipotent as 
they are now. Accordingly these novels everywhere bear marks - 
of a state of transition. 'I’hey are not devoted with anything like 
the present exclusi^ eness to the sentimental part of human life. 
They describe great events, singular oharafters, strange 
accidents, strange states of society; they dw'cll with a peculiar 
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'> interest—«nd as if for their own sake—or*antiquarian details 
•' .relating to a past society. Singular customs, social practices, 

• even political institutions which existed once in Scotland, and 
even else^'hcrc, during the middle »ages, are explained with a 
. careful minuteness. At the same time the sentimental ele¬ 
ment assumes a great deal of prominence. 'I'hc book is in fact, 
as well as in theory, a narrative of the feelings and fortunes 
of the hero and heroine. An attempt more or less sm cessfiil 
has been made to insert an interesting love-story in each novel. 

- Sir Walter was quite aware that the best delineation of the 
oddest characters, or the most quaint societies, or the strangest 
incidents, would n<.t in general satisfy his readers. He has 
invariably attcm])ted an acc'ouiit (»f youthful, sometimes of 
decidedly juvenile, feelings and a<;ti< ns. Tlie difference 
between Sir \N’alter's novels and the specially 7 - 07 nantic fictions 
of the presi'iit day is, that in the former the love-story is 
always, or nearly always, connected with some great event, 
or the fortunes of some great hi.slorical character, or the 
peculiar movements and incidents (if some strange slate of 
society; and that the author did not suppose or expect that 
his readers would be so absorlred in the sentimental aspect 
of human life as to be unable or unwilling to be interested in, 
or to attend to, any other. 'I'here is always a locus in quo, if 
the ex])rcssion may be pardoned, in the Waverley Novels. The 
hero and heroine walk among the trees of the forest according 
to rule, but w'c are expected to fake an interest in the forest 
as well as in them. 


No novel, therefore, of Sir Waller S('ott\s can be considered 
to come exactly within the class which we have called the 
ubiquitous. None of them in any material degree attempts to 
deal with human affairs in all their spheres—to delineate as a 
whole the life of man. 'Ihe canvas has a large background, in 
some cases too large either for artistic effect or the common 
reader's interest; but there arc alwavs real boundaries— Sir 
Walter had no thesis to maintain. Scarcely any writer will set 
himself to delineate the whole of human life, unless he has a 
doctrine concerning human life to put forth .and inculcate. 'J’hc 
effort is doctrinaire. Scott’s imagination was strictly conserva¬ 
tive. He could understand (with a few exceptions) any con¬ 
siderable mcA'cmont of human life^ind action, and could always 
•describe with easy freshness everything which lie did under- 
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Stand; but he was ftot obliged by stress of fanaticisi* to mjiin- 
tain a dogma conreniing themj or to show their peculiar relation 
to the general sphere of life. He described vigorously and 
boldly the peculiar scene and society which in everV novel he 
had selected as the theatre of romantic action'. Partly from 
their fidelity to nature, and partly from a consistency in the 
artist's mode of representation, these pictures group themselves 
from the several novels in the imagination, and an habitual 
reader comes to think of and understand what is meant by 
‘Scott’s world; ’ but the writer had no such distinct object before 
him. No one novel w’as designed to be a delineation of the world 
as Scott viewed it. We have vivid and fragmentary histories; it is 
for the slow critic, of after-time.s to piece together their teaching. 

Prom this intermediate position of the Waverlcy Novels, or 
at any rate in exact accordance with its requirements, is the 
special eharacKTistic for which they are most remarkable. We 
may call this in a brief jihrasc their romantic sense; and 
perhaj s wc cannot better illustrate it than by a quotation from 
the novel to which the scries owes its most u.sual name. It 
occurs in the description of the court ball which Charles Edward 
is described as giving at Ilolyrood House the night before his 
march southward on his strange adventure. The striking 
interest of the scene before him, and the peculiar position of his 
(»wn sentimental career, are. described as influencing the mind 
of the hero. ‘ Under the influence of these mixed sensations, 
and cheered at times by a smile of intelligence, and approbation 
from the Prince as he passed the group, Waverley exerted his 
powers of fancy, animation, and eloquence, and attracted the 
general admiration of the. company. The conversation 
gradually as.suincd the line best (jualificd for the display 
of his talents and acquisitions. The gaiety of the evening was 
exalted in character, rather than checked, by the appacjaching 
dangers of the morrow'. All nerves were .strung for the future, 
and prepared to enjoy the present. 'lliis mood is highly 
favourably for the exercise of the powers of ihiagination, for 
poetry, and for that eloquence which is allied to poetry.’ 
Neither ‘eloquence’ nor ‘poetry’ arc the exact w'ords with 
which it would be appropriate to describe the fresh style of 
the W'averley Novels; but the imagination of their author 
was stimulated by a fancied mixture of sentimdht and fact 
very much as he describes Waverley’s to have been by a real 
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experience of the two at once. The .second volume of Waverley 
is one of the most striking illustrations of this peculiarity. 
The character of Charles Edward, liis adventurous undertaking, 
his ancestral rights, the mixed selfishness and enthusiasm of 
the Highland chiefs, the fidelity of their hereditary followers, 
their striking and strange array, the contrast with the Baron 
of Bradwardine and the Lowland gentry; the collision of the 
motley and half-appointed host with the formed and finished 
English society, its passage by the CumbtTland mountains 
and the blue lake of Ullsw'ater—are unceasingly and with¬ 
out effort present to the mind of the writer, ami incite with 
their historical interest the susceptibility of his imagination. 
But at the same time the mental struggle, or rather transition, 
in the mind of Waverley,—for his mind was of the faint order 
which scarcely struggles,—is never for an instant lost sight of. 
In the very midst of the inroad and the conflict, the acquiescent 
placidity with which the hero exchanges the service of the im¬ 
perious for the appreciation of the ‘ nice ’ heroine, is kept before 
us, ami the imagination of Scott wandered without effort from 
the great scene of martial affairs to the natural but rather 
unheroic sentiments of a young gentleman not very dilTicult to 
please. There is no trace of effort in the transition, as is so 
common in the inferior works of later copyists. Many historical 
novelists, especially those who w'ilh care and pains have ‘ read 
up ’ their detail, are often evidently in a strait how to pass from 
their history to their sentiment. 'J’hc fancy of Sir Walter could 
not help connecting the two. If he had given us the English 
side of the rare to Derby, he would have described the Bank of 
England paying in sixpences, and also the loves of the cashier. 

It is not unremarkable in connection with this the special 
characteristic of the ‘ Scotch novels,’ that their author Ijegan 
his literary life by collecting the old ballads of his native 
country. JIallad poetry is, in comparison at least with many 
other kinds of poctr^’’, a sensible thing. It describes not only 
romantic events, but histoiical ones, incidents in which there is 
a form and body and consistence—events which have a result. 
Such a poem as ‘ Chevy C'hace,’ we need not explain has its 
prosaic side. The latest historian of Greece has now'hcrc been 
more successful than in his attempt to derive from Ilomcr, the 
greatest of Wallad poets, a thorough and consistent account of 
the political working of the Homeric state of society. The 
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early natural imagination of men seizes firmly on .all wliich.1 
interests the minds and hearts of natural men. We find in its -; 
delineations the council as well as the marriage; the harsh ■ 
conflict as well as the deep love-affair. Scott’s own. poetry is 
essentially a modernised edition of the traditional poems which 
his early youth w'as occupied in collecting. The Lady of the 
Lake is a sort of boudoir ballad, yet it contains its clement of 
common sense and broad delineation. The exact position of 
Lowlandcr and Highlander would not be more aptly described 
in a set treatise than in the well-known lines: 

‘ Saxon, from yonder mountain high 
I marked thee send delighted eye 
Far to the south and cast, w'hcrc lay. 

Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and jiastures green. 

With gentle slopes and hills between: 

These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthright of the Gael. 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers rent the land. 

Where dwell w’c now! See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o'er fell. 

Ask wc this savage hill we tread, 

For fattened steer or household bread; 

Ask w'e for flocks those shingles dry,— 

And well the mountain might reply. 

To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Delong the target and claymore; 

I give you shelter in my breast. 

Your own good blades must win the rest. 

Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as wc may; 

And from the robber rend the preyi? 

Ay, by my soul! While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain; 

While of ten thousand herds there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze; 

The Gael, of plain and river heir^^ » 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share.’ 
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We neeii not search the same poem fnrr specimens of the 
romantic element, for the whole poem is full of them. The 
incident in which Ellen discovers who Fitz-James really is, is 
perhaps excessively romantic. At any rate the lines,— 


■ 

* To him each lady’s look was lent; 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen. 

He stood in simple Lincoln green. 

The centre of the glittering ring, 

And Snowdoun’s knight is Scotland’s king,’— 


may be cited as very sufficient example of the sort of senti 
mental incident which is separable from extrcFne feeling. When 
Scott, according to his owm half-jesting but half-serious expres¬ 
sion, was ‘ l)eaten out of poetry ’ by Byron, he began to express 
in more pliable prose the same combination which his verse had 
been used to convey. As might have been expected, the sense 
became in the novels more free, vigorous, and flowing, because 
it is less cramped by the vehicle in which it is conveyed. The 
range of character which can be adequately delineated in 
narrative verse is much narrower than that which can be 
described in the combination of narrative with dramatic prose; 
and perhaps even the sentiment of the novels is manlier and 
freer; a delicate unreality hovers over the Lady of the Lake. 

The sensible element, if we may so express it, of the 
Waverley Novels appears in various forms. One of the most 
striking is in the delineation of great political events and in¬ 
fluential political institutions. We arc not by any means about 
to contend that Scott is to be taken as an infallible or an im¬ 
partial authority for the parts of history which he delineates. 
On the contrary, we believe all the w'orld now agrees that there 
are mapy deductions to be made from, many exceptions to be 
taken to, the accuracy of his delineations. Still, whatever 
period or incident -vVe take, we shall always find in the error a 
great, in one of tw'o cases perhaps an extreme, mixture of the 
mental element which w^e term common sense. The strongest 
Mwsensiblc feeling in Scott was perhaps his Jacobitism, which 
crept out even in small incidents and recurring prejudice 
throughout the whole of his active career, and was, so to say, 
the emotional asjject of his habitjjal Toryism. Yet no one can 
have given a more sensible delineation, we might say a more 
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statesmanlike analysiis, of the various causes which Ifd to the 
momentary success, and to the speedy ruin, of the enterprise 
of Charles Edward. Mr. Lockhart says, that notwithstanding 
Scott’s imaginative readiness to exalt Scotland at the* expense 
of England, no man would have been more wilKng to join in 
emphatic opposition to an anti-English party, if any such had 
presented itself with a yiractical object. Similarly his Jaco- 
bitism, though not without moments of real influence, passed 
away when his mind was directed to broad masses of fact and 
general conclusions of political reasoning. A similar observa¬ 
tion may be made as to Scott’s Toryism; although it is certain 
that there was an enthusiastic, and in the malicious sense, 
poetical element in Scott’s Toryism, yet it quite as indisputably 
partook largely of two other cUiments, which are in common 
repute prosaic. He shared abundantly in the love of adminis¬ 
tration and organisation, common to all men of great active 
powders. He liked to contemplate method at work and order in 
action. Everybody hates to hear that the Duke of Wellington 
asked ‘ how the king’s government was to be carried on.’ No 
amount of warning wisdom will bear,so fearful a re])etition. 
Still he did say it, and Scott had a sympathising fore.sight of 
the oracle, before it was sj)oken. One element of his con.serva- 
tism is his sympathy with the administrative arrangement, 
w’hich is confused by the objections of a Whiggi.sh opjiosition, 
and is lial)lc to be altogether destroyed hy uprisings of the 
populace. II is biographer, while pointing out tlu* strong 
contrast between Scott and the argumentative anrl parlia¬ 
mentary statesmen of his age, avows his opinion that in other 
times, and with sufficient opportunities, .Scott’s ability in 
managing men would have enabled him to ‘ play the part of 
Cecil or of Gondomar.’ W'e may see how muc h an insensible 
enthusiasm for such abilities breaks out, not only. in the 
description of hereditary monarchs, where the sentiment might 
be ascribed to a different origin, Imt also fn the delineation of 
upstart rulers, who could have no hereditary .Sanctity in the 
eyes of any Tory. Roland Griume, in the Abbot, is well de.scribed 
as losing in the presence of the Regent Murray the natural 
impertinence of his disposition. ‘ He might have braved with 
indifference the presence of an carl merely distinguished by his 
belt and coronet; but he fcl^ overawed in tljat of* the soldier 
and statesman, the wielder of a nation’s power, and the leader 
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of her arftiies.’ It is easy lo perceive that the author sliarcs 
the feeling of his hero by the evident ]>leasiirc with which he 
dwells on the Regent’s demeanour: ‘ lie then turned slowly 
round toward Jloland Graeme, and the marks of gaiety, real or 
assumed, disappeared from his countenance as <'omplctcly as 
the passing bubbles leave the dark mirri'r of a still profound 
lake into which the traveller has cast a stone; in the course of a 
minute his noble features had assumed their natural expression 
of melancholy gravity,’ iv:c. In real life Scott used to say that 
he never remembered feeling abashed in any one's presence 
except the Duke, of Wellington’s. Like that of the hero of his 
novel, his imagination was very susceptible to the infliieiu e of 
great achievement, and prolonged success in wide-spreatling 
affairs. 

The view which Scott seems to.have taken of democracy 
indicates exactly the same sort of application of a ])lain sense to 
the visiljle, parts of the subject, llis imaginalit)n was singularly 
penetrated with the strange varieties and motley composition of 
human life. 'I'he extraordinary nmltitiule and striking contrast 
of the characters in his novels sliow tliis at once. And i ven 
more strikingly is the .sanu- habit of mind intlicale*! I'.y a 
tendency never to omit an opportunity of dieserihitig those 
varied crowds and asseinl)lagi‘s, which concentrate for a 
moment into a unity the. scattered and unlike varieliis of 
mankind, 'rims, but a ])age. or two before the ])assage whi< h we 
alluded to in the Abbot, we find the following; ‘ It was 
indeed no common sight to Roland, the veslilnile of a ])alacc, 
traversed by its various grouj)S, —some radiant with gaiety — 
some pensive, and apparently weighed down by affairs con¬ 
cerning the state, or concerning themselves. Here the lioary 
statesmen, with his cautious yet commanding look, hi.s fuirctl 
cloak and sal)]e iiantoufles; there the soldier in buff and steel, 
his long sword jarring,again.st the pavement, and his whiskeri-d 
upper lip and frowning brow’ looking an habitual defjanci' of 
danger, w’hich perhaps was ncjt alw'ays made good; there 
again passed my lord's serving-man, high of heart and l)loody 
of hand, humble lo his master and his master’s equals, in.solent 
to all others. To these might be ad<led the poor suitor, w'ith 
his anxious look and depressed mien—the. officer, full of his 
brief authorify, clbow'ing his betters, and possibly his bene¬ 
factors^ out of the road—the proud priest, who sought a better 
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benefice—the proucTbaron, who sought a grant of church lapids 
—the robber chief, who came to solicit a pardon for the - 
injuries he had inflicted on his neighbours—the plundered/ 
franklin, who came to seek vengeance for that which he had 
himself received. Besides there was the mustering and dis¬ 
position of guards and soldiers—the despatching of messengers, 
and the receiving them—the trampling and neighing of horses 
without the gate—the flashing of arms, and rustling of plumes, 
and jingling of spurs within it. In short, it was that gay and 
splendid confusion, in which the eye of youth sees all that is 
brave ami brilliant, and that of experience much that is doubt¬ 
ful, deceitful, fal.se, and hollow—hopes that will never be 
gratified—promises which will never be fulfilled—pride in the 
di.sguise of humility—and insolence in that of frank and 
generous bounty.’ As in the imagination of Shakespeare, so in 
that of Scott, the principal form and object were the struc¬ 
ture—that is a hard word —the undulation and diversified 
compi'sition of human society; the picture of this .stood in the 
centre, and everything else was accessory and secondary to it 
The old ‘ rows of books,’ in which Scott so peculiarly delighted,, 
were ma<le l») contribute their element to this varied imagina¬ 
tion of humanity. From old family histories, odd memoirs, 
old law-trials, hi.s fancy elicited new traits to add to the 
motley a.s.semblage. His objection to democracy—an objection 
of which we can only appreciate the cmphatii' force, when we 
remember that hi.s youth was contemporary with the first 
French Revolution, and the controversy as to the uniform 
and stereotyped rights of man—was, that it would sweep away 
this entire picture, level jirince and peasant in a common 
egalite ,—substiUitc a scientific rigidity for the irregular and 
picturcs(jue growth of centuries,—replace an abounding and 
genial life by a symmetrical but lifeless mechanism.. All the 
descriptions of society in the novel.s,^—whether of feudal 
society, of modern Scotch society, or of English .society,— 
are largely coloured by this feeling. It peeps'out cvcryw'hcre, 
and liberal critics have endeavoured to show that it was a 
narrow Toryism; but in reality it i.s a sul)lle compound of the . 
natural instinct of the artist with the plain sagacity of the 
man of the world. 

It would be tedious to show how clearlyrthe Same sagacity 
appears in his delineation of the various great events and move- 
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xn€nts in society which are described in the Scotch novels^ 
There is scarcely one of them which does not bear it on its 
' surface.. Objections may, as we shall show, be urged to the 
delineation which Scott has given of the Puritan resistance and 
-rebellions, yet scarcely any one will say there is not a w'orldly 
sense in it. On the contrary, the very objection is, that it is 
too worldly, and far too exclusively sensible. 

The .same thoroughly well-grounded sagacity and comprehen¬ 
sive appreciation of human life is shown in the treatment of 
what wc may call anomalous characters. In general, mon¬ 
strosity is no topic for art. Every one has known in real life 
characters which if, apart from much experience, he had found 
described in hooks, he w'ould have thought unnatural and 
impossible. Scott, how'cvcr, abounds in such characters. Meg 
Merrilics, Edie Ochiltree, Radcliffe, arc more or less of that 
description. That of Meg Merrilics especially is as distorted 
and eccentric as anything can be. Her appearance is described 
as making Manncring * start; ’ and well it might. ‘ She was full 
six feet high, wore a man’s greatcoat over the rest of her 
dress, had in her hand a goodly sloethorn cudgel, and in all 
points of equipment except the petticoats seemed rather 
masculine than feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot out like the 
snakes of the gorgon between an old-fashioned bonnet called 
a bongrace, heightening the singular effect of her strong and 
weather-beaten features, which they partly shadowed, while 
her eye had a wild roll that indicated something of in¬ 
sanity.’ 

Her career in the tale corresponds with the strangeness of 
her exterior. ‘ Harlot, thief, wdlch, and gipsy,’ as she describes 
herself, the hero is preserved by her virtues; hidf-crazed 
as she is described to be, he ow^es his safety on more than 
one occasion to her skill in stratagem, and ability in man¬ 
aging those with whom she is connected, and who are most 
likely to be familiar with her weakness and to detect her 
craft. Yet on hardly any occasion is the natural reader 
conscious of this strangeness. Something is of course attri¬ 
butable to the skill of the artist; for no other power of mind 
could produce the effect, unless it were aided by the uncon¬ 
scious tact j3f detailed expression. But the fundamental ex¬ 
planation of this remarkable success is the distinctness with 
which Scott saw how such a character as Meg Merrilics arose 
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' and wai produced out of the peculiar circumstanced of gipsy 
life in the localities in which he has placed his scene. He 
has exhibited this to his readers not by lengthy or elaborate 
dest'ription, but by chosen incidentSj short comments, and 
touches of whicli he scarcely foresaw the effect. This is the 
only way in which the fundamental objection to making eccen¬ 
tricity the subject of artistic treatment can be obviated. Mon¬ 
strosity ceases to be such when we discern the laws of nature 
which evolve it: when a real .science exjilains its phenomena, 
we find that it is in strict accordance witJi what we call the 
natural type, but that some rare adjunct or uncommon casualty 
ha.s interfered and di>torted a nature whi('h is really the .same, 
into a phenomenon which is altogether different. Ju.st so with 
eccentricity in human cliaracter; it becomes a topic of literary 
art only when its identity with tlu* ordinary prineij)le.s of human 
nature, i.s cxliibitcd in tlu; midst of, and as it were, by means of, 
the siiT)errK:ial unlikeness. Such a .skill, however, rcfjuires an 
easy' lareless familiarity with u.sual human life and common 
huinaji conduct. A w’riler must have a sympathy with health 
before he can show us how, and where, ami to what extent, that 
which i.s nnhcallhv deviates from it; and it is this c{)nsistent 
acquaintan(T with regular life wliich makes the irregular cha¬ 
racters of Seott so happy a contrast to the unea.sy distortions 
of less .sagacious novelists. 

A go(jd deal of the same criticism may be applied to the de¬ 
lineation wliich Seott has given us of the fwor. In truth, 
poverty is an anomaly t«j rich jieople. It i.s very dilfieult to 
make out why [)i-ople w'lio w'ant dinner do not ring the bell. 
One half of the world, ae('ording to the saying, do not know how 
the other half live. Accordingly, nothing is so rare in fiction 
as a good delineation of tlie poor. 'I'hougli perpetually with us 
in reality, we rarely meet them in our reading. 1'he*require¬ 
ments of the case present an unusual /litficulty to artistic 
delineation. A good deal of the characte/ of the poor 
is an urxfit topic for continuous art, and yet w'c wish to 
have in our books a lifelike exhibition of the whole of that 
character. Mean manners and mean vices are unfit for pro¬ 
longed delineation; the everyday pressure of narrow neces¬ 
sities is too petty a pain and too anxious a reality to be dwelt 
upon. We can bear the 'mere dcscriptidn of the Parish 
Register — 
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‘ But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart. 

Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 
\Vith^anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene; 
Presents no objects tender or profound, 

Put spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around; ’— 

but who could bear to have a long narrative of fortunes ‘ dismal 
but yet mean,’ with characters ‘ dark'but not awful,’ and no 
objects ‘ tender or profound ' ? Mr. Dickens has in various parts 
of his writings been led by a .sort of pre-Kaphaelite cultus of 
reality into an error of this species, llis poor pcoj)le have taken 
to their poverty very thoroughly; 1 hey are poor talkers and j)oor 
livers, and in all ways j)()or ja-ople to read about. A whole 
array of writers have fallen into an opi)osite mistake. Wishing 
to preserve their dclincatit'ns clear from the dt;ft‘cts of mean¬ 
ness and vulgarity, they have attributed to the poor a fancied 
happiness and Arcadian simplicity. The conventional shepherd 
of ancient times was .scarcely displeasing: that which is by 
everything except express avowal removed from the sphere of 
realit} does not annoy us bv its deviations from reality; but the 
fictitious pf)or of sentimental novelists are brought almost into 
contact with real life, half claim to be copies of what actually 
exists at our very doors, are introduced in close proximity to 
characters moving in a higher rank, over whcmi no such ideal 
charm is difl'iiscd, and who are ])ainled with as much truth as 
the writer's ability enal)lcs him to give. Accordingly, the con¬ 
trast is evident and di.sy)leasing: tlie harsh outlines of poverty 
will not bear the artificial rose-lint; they are seen through it, 
like high cheek-bones through the delicate colours of artificial 
youth; we turn away with some disgust from the false elegance 
and uTKlecciviiig art; we prefer the rough poor of nature to the 
petted poor of the refining dcscribcr. Scott has m().sl fclicitou.sly 
avoided both these errors. His poor people are never coarse 
and never vulgar; their lineaments have the rude trails which a 
life of conflict will inevitably leave on the minds and manners of 
those who arc to lead it; their notions have, the narrowmess 
which is inseparable from a cfinlracted experience; their know¬ 
ledge is not more extended than their restricted means of 
attaining if wouW render possible. Almo.st alone among nove¬ 
lists Scott has given a thorough, minute, lifelike description of 
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poor persons^ whicl^ is at the same time genial and'pleasing.' 
The reason seems to be, that the firm sagacity of his genius 
comprehended the industrial aspect of poor people’s life ‘ 
thoroughly and comprehensively, his experience brought it 
before him easily and naturally, and his artist’s mind and genial 
disposition enabled him to dwell on those features which would 
be most pleasing to the world in general. In fact, his own 
mind of itself and by its own nature dwelt on those very pecu¬ 
liarities. He could not remove his firm and instructed genius 
into the domain of Arcadian unreality, but he was equally 
unable to dwell principally, peculiarly, or consecutively, on 
these petty, vulgar, mean details in which such a writer as 
Crabbe lives and breathes, Hazlitt said that Crabbe described 
a poor man’s cottage like a man who came to distrain for rent; 
he catalogued every trivial piece of furniture, defects and cracks 
and all. Scott describes it as a cheerful but most sensible 
landlord would describe a cottage on his property: he has a 
pleasure in it. No detail, or few details, in the life of the inmates 
escape his experienced and interested eye; but he dwells on 
those which do not displease him. He sympathises with their 
rough industry and plain joys and sorrows, lie docs not 
fatigue himself or excite their wondering smile by theoretical 
plans of impossible relief. He makes the best of the life which 
is given, and by a sanguine sympathy makes it still better. A 
hard life many characters in Scott seem to lead; but he appre¬ 
ciates, and makes his reader appreciate, the full value of 
natural feelings, plain thoughts, and applied sagacity. 

His ideas of political economy are equally characteristic of 
his strong sense and genial mind. He was always sneering at 
Adam Smith, and telling many legends of that philosopher’s 
absence of mind and inaptitude for the ordinary conduct of life, 
A contact with the Edinlmrgh logicians had, doubtless, rtot aug¬ 
mented his faith in the formal deductions qf abstract economy; 
nevertheless, with the t.act.s before him, he coyld give a very 
plain and satisfactory exposition of the genial conseciuences of 
old abuses, the distinct necessity for stern reform, and the deli¬ 
cate humanity requisite for introducing that reform temperately . 
and with feeling: 


‘ Even so the Laird of EllaPigowan ruthlessly coniraenced his 
magisterial reform, at the expense of various established and' 
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superanntiated pickers and stealers, who had been his neigh¬ 
bours for half a century. He wrought his miracles like a 
second Duke Humphrey; and by the influence of the beadle’s 
^ rod, caused the lame to walk, the blind to see, and the palsied 
to labour. He detected poachers, black-fishers, orchard- 
breakers, and pigeon-shooters; had the applause of the bench 
for his reward, and the public credit of an active magistrate. 

‘ All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. Even an 
admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, should not be abated 
without some caution. The zeal of our worthy friend now in¬ 
volved in great distress sundry personages whose idle and men¬ 
dicant habits his own lachesse had contributed to foster, until 
these habits had become irreclaimable, or whose real incapa¬ 
city for exertion rendered them fit objects, in their own 
phrase, for the charity of all well-disposed Christians. “ The 
long-remembered beggar,” who for twenty years had made his 
regular rounds within the neighbourhood, received rather as 
an humble friend than as an object of charity, was sent to the 
neighbouring workhouse. The decrepit dame, who travelled 
round the parish upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house 
to house like a bad shilling, which every one is in haste to pass to 
his neighbour; she, who used to call for her bearers as loud, or 
louder, than a traveller demands post-horses, even she shared 
the same disastrous fate. The “ daft Jock,” who, half knave, 
half idiot, had been the sport of each succeeding race of village 
children for a good part of a century, was remitted to the 
county bridewell, where, secluded from free air and sunshine, 
the only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he pined and 
died in the course of six months. The old sailor, who had so 
long rejoiced the smoky rafters of every kitchen in the country, 
by singing Caj)iain Ward and Bold Admiral Benbow, was 
banishtil from the county for no better reason, than that he 
was supposed to spf;ak with a strong Irish accent. Even the 
annual rounds pf the pedlar were abolished by the Justice, in 
his hasty zeal for the administration of rural police. 

„ ‘ These things did not pass without notice and censure. We 
are not made of wood or stone, and the things which connect 
themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, like bark or 
lichen, be rent away without our missing them. The farmer’s 
dame lacked her'usual share of intelligence, perhaps also the 
. self-applause w'hich she had felt while distributing the awmous 
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(alms); in shape of'a gowpen (handful) of oatmeal tcfthe men¬ 
dicant who brought the new's. 'I'lie cottage felt inconvenience 
from interrui)lion of the petty trade carried on by the itinerant 
dealers. The children lacked their supply c^f sugar-plums 
and toys; the young women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and 
ballads; and the old could no longer barter their eggs for salt, 
snuff, and tobacco. All these circumstances brought the busy 
Laird of Kllangowan into discredit, which was the more general 
on account of his former popularity. I’lven his lineage was 
brought up in judgment against him. They thought “ nae- 
thing of what the like of Greenside, or Hurnville, or \'iewforth, 
might do, that w'cre strangers in the country; but I'Jlangowan! 
that had been a name amang them since the mirk Monanday, 
and lang before- him to be grinding the puir at that rate!— 
They ca'd his grandfather the \Vicked Laird; but, though he 
was w'hiles fractious aneuch, wlien he got into roving conipany. 


and had ta'en the drap drink, he would ha\e .sct)rued to gang 
on at ■ his gale. Na, na, the muckle rlumila\ in the Auld blace 


reeked like a killogie in Ins time, imd there were as me.ny puir 


folk riving at the banes in the court and about the door, as 
there were gentles in the ha'. Ami the leddy, on ilka ( hristmas 
night as it came round, gae twelve siller j)enMies to ilka puir 


body about, in hon(»ur of the twcKe apostles like. They were 
fond to ca’ it papi.stric; but I think our great folk might take 
a lesson frae the papists whiles. T hey gie another sort o’ help 
to puir folk than just dinging down a saNiience in the brod on 
the Sabbath, and kilting, and .scourging, and drumming them 
a’ the sax days o' the w'cek besides.'’ ’ 


Many other indications of the same healthy and natural 
sense, which gives .so much of their characteristic charm to the 
Scotch novels, might be pointed ruit, ii it were necessary to 
weary our readers by dwelling longer cm a point we have already 
laboured so much; one nore, however, denianc^s notice because 
of its importance, and perhaps also because, from its somewhat 
less obvious character, it might escape fitherwisc wilhcjnt notice. 
There has been frequent controversy as to the penal code, if we 
may so call it, of fiction; that is. as to the apportionment of 
reward and punishment re.spcetively to the good and evil per¬ 
sonages therein delineated;‘and the practiiT of authors has 
been as various as the legislation of critics. One school aban- 
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dons alllthought on the matter, and declares that in the real 
life we sec around us good people often fail, and wicked people 
continually prosper; and would deduce the precept, that it is 
unwise in an iirt which should hold the ‘ mirror up to nature/ 
not to copy the uncertain and irregular distribution of its sanc¬ 
tions. Another school, with an exactness which savours at times 
of pedantry, apportions the success and the failure, the pain 
and the j)l( asure, of fictitious life to the moral qualities of those 
who are living in it—does not think at all, or but little, of every 
other quality in those characters, and docs not at all care 
whether the j)cnalty and reward arc evolved in natural se¬ 
quence from the circumstances and characters oi the tale, or are 
owing to some monstrous accident far remo^'e(l from all relation 
of cause or consequence to those facts and people, llotli these 
classes of writers produce works wjiic'h jar on the natural sense 
of common readers, and are at issue with the analytic criticism 
of the be.st critics. One school leaves an imjn-es.sion of an un¬ 
cared-for world, in which there is no right and no wrong; the 
other, of a sort of Governesses’ InsLitulion of a world, where all 
praise and .all blame, all gocjd and all jiain, are made to turn 
on special graces and ])etty otTcnces, pcsteringly spoken of and 
teasingly w'atched for. 'I’hc nianner of Scott is thoroughly 
difTerent; yon can scarcely lay down any no\el of his without 
a strong feeling that the w'orld in whi('h the fiction has been 
laid, and in which your imagination has been moving, is one 
subject to laws of retrilnition which, though not a|)parent on a 
superficial glance, are yet in steady and I'onslstcnt operation, 
and w'ill be quite .sure to work their due effect, if time is only 
given to tlumi. Sagarious men know' that this is in its best 
aspect the condition of life. Certain of the ungodly may, not¬ 
withstanding the Vsahnist, flourish even through life like a 
green bay-tree; for providence, in external apjiearancc (far 
differently from llu;real truth of things, as we may one d:iy see 
it), works by ^ sihemc of averages. Most people who ought to 
succeed, do succeed; most people who do fail, ought to fail. 
But there is no exact adjustment of ‘ mark ’ to merit; the. com¬ 
petitive examination system appears to have an origin more 
recent than the creation of the world;—‘ on the w'hole,’ ‘ speak- 
ing generally,’ ‘ looking at life as a whole/ are the words in 
which we mu.st describe the proridential adjustment of visible 
good and evil to visible goodness and badness. And when we 
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look more closely, we see that these general results are the con¬ 
sequences of certain principles which work half unseen, and 
which are effectual in the main, though thwarted here and 
there. It is this comprehensive though inexact distribution of 
good and evil, which is suited to the novelist, and it is exactly 
this which Scott instinctively adopted. Taking a firm and genial 
view of the common facts of life,—seeing it is an experienced 
observer and tried man of action,—he could not help giving the 
representation of it which is insensibly borne in on the minds 
of such persons. He delineates it as a world moving according 
to laws which are alw'ays producing their effect, never have 
produced it; sometimes fall short a little; are always nearly 
successful. Good sense j^roduces its effect, as well as good in¬ 
tention; ability is valuable as well as virtue. It is this pecu¬ 
liarity which gives to his works, more than anything else, the 
life-likeness which distinguishes them; the average of the copy 
is struck on the same scale as that of reality; an unexplained, 
uncommented-on adjustment works in the one, just as a 
hidden, imperceptible principle of apportionment operates in 
the other. 

The romantic susceptibility of Scott’s imagination is as 
obvious in his novels as his matter-of-fact sagacity. \Vc can 
find much of it in the place in which we should naturally look 
first for it,—his treatment of his heroines. Wc are no indis¬ 
criminate admirers of these young ladies, and shall shortly try 
to show how much they arc inferior as imaginative creations 
to similar creations of the very highest artists. But the mode 
in which the w'ritcr speaks of them everywhere indicates an 
imagination continually under the illusion which we term 
romance. A gentle tone of manly admiration pervades the 
whole delineation of their words and actions. If we look care¬ 
fully at the narratives of some remarkable female novelists— 
it would be invidious to give the instances by name—we shall 
be struck at once w'ith the absence of this; they do not half 
like their heroines. It would be satirical to say that they were 
jealous of them; but it is certain that they analyse the mode in 
which their charms produce their effects, and the minutiae of 
their operation, much in the same way in which a slightly 
jealous lady examines the claims of the heroine^ of society. 
The same writers have inverfted the atrocious species of plain 
heroines. Possibly none of the frauds w'hich are now so much 
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' thc^topicsof common remark arc so irritating as that to which 
.. the purchaser of a novel is a victim on finding that he has only 
f to peruse a narrative of the conduct and sentiments of an ugly 
lady. ‘ Two-and-sixpence to know the heart which has high 
cheek-bones! ' Was there ever such an imposition ? Scott 
would have recoiled from such a conception. Even Jeanie 
Deans, though no heroine, like Flora Macivor, is described as 
comely,’ and capable of looking almost pretty when required, 
and she has a compensating set-off in her sister, who is beauti¬ 
ful as well as unwise. Speaking generally, as is the necessity 
of criticism, Scott makes his lieroincs, at least by profession, 
attractive, and dwells on their attractiveness, though not with 
the wild ecstasy of insane youth, yet with the tempered and 
mellow a<lmiration common to genial men of this world. Per¬ 
haps at limes we are rather displeased at his explicitness, and 
disposcil to hang back and carp at the admirable qualities dis¬ 
played to us. Put this is only a stronger evidence of the pecu¬ 
liarity which we speak of,—of the unconscious sentiments 
inse])aral)]c from Scott’s imagination. 

The same romantic tinge undcnialdy shows itself in Scott’s 
pictures of the past. Many exceptions have been taken to the 
detail of iiiediseval life as it is described to us in Ivanhoe\ but 


one merit will always remain to it, and will be enough to secure 
to it immense popularity. It describes the middle ages as we 
. should have wished them to have been. We do not mean that 


the delineation satisfies tho.so accomplished admirers of the old 
church system who fancy that they liave found among the pre¬ 
lates and barons of the fourteenth century a close approxima- 
• tion to the theocracy which they would recommend for our 
adoj)tion. On the contrary, the theological merits of the 
middle ages arc n«)t prominent in Scott’s delineation. ‘ Dogma ’ 
was not in his wav: a cheerful man of the world is not anxious 
for a precise definition of peculiar doctrines. The charm of 
IvanJwe is addressed to a simpler sort of imagination,—to that 
kind of boyish* fancy which idolises mediaeval society as the 
* fighting time.’ Every boy has heard of tournaments, and has 
a firm persuasion that in an age of tournaments life was tho¬ 
roughly well understood. A martial society, where men fought 
hand to hand on good horses with large lances, in peace for 
pleasure, aTid in*war for business, seems the very ideal of per¬ 
fection to a bold and simply fanciful boy. Ivanhoe spreads 
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before him the full'landscape of such a realm, with'Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, a black horse, and the passage of arms at Ashby. 
Of course he fidmires it, and thinks there was never such a 
writer, and will 'never more be such a world. And a' mature 
critic will share his admiration, at least to tlic extent of 
admitting that nowhere else have the elements of a martial 
romance been so gorgeou.sly accumulated without becoming 
oppres.sivc; their fanciful charm been so pow'crfully delineated, 
and yet so constantly relicxcd by touches of vigorous sagacity. 
One single fact shows how' great the romantic illusitin is. The 
pressure of painful necessity is scarcely so great in this novel as 
in novels of the same wuiter in which the scene is laid in modern 
times. Jluch may be said in favour of the mediaival system as 
contradistinguished from existing society; much has been said. 
But no one can maintain that general coiufort was as much dif¬ 
fused as it is now. A certain ease pervade.s the structure of 
later society. Our liouses may not last so long, are not so pic- 
turesqn *, will leave no siieh ruins behind them; but they arc 
warmed with hot water, have no draughts, and i(mtain sofas 
instead of rushes. A slight daily unconscious luxury is hardly 
ever wanting to the dwellers in <“ivilisation: like the gentle air 
of a genial climate, it is a perja-tual minute enjoyment. The 
absence of this marks a rude Ijarbaric time. We may avail 
ourselves of rough })lcasurc‘s, stirring amusements, exciting 
actions, strange riiinours; but life is hard and harsh. The cold 
air of the keen North may brace and invigorate, but it cannot 
soothe us. All sensible peof)le know that the middle ages must 
have been very uncoinforlalde; there w’as a cliniculty about 
‘good food:'- aliuo.sl insujxrable t>bstaclcs to the cultiv’a- 
lion of nice detail and small enjoyment. No one knew the 
abstract facts on which this conclusion rests better than Scott; 
but his delineation gives no general idea of the rcsirit. A 
thoughtless reader rises with the iinpre.s.sion that the middle 
ages had the same elenKrt.s of haj)piness which we have at 
present, and that they had fighting besides. Wc do not assert 
that this tenet i.s e.vplieilly taught; on the contrary, many 
facts are explained, and many customs elucidated from which a 
discriminating and deducing reader would infer the meanness of 
poverty and the harshness of barbarism. J3ut these less impos¬ 
ing traits escape the rapid, and still more the boyfsh reader. 
His general impression is one of romance; and though, when 
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roused, Scaott was quite able to take a distidct view of the op- 
posmg facts, he liked his own mind to rest for the most part in 
the same pleasing illusion. 

The same sort of historical romance is shown likewise in 
Scott’s picturt of remarkable historical characters. His 
Richard I. is the traditional Richard, with traits heightened and 
ennobled in perfect conformity to the spirit of tradition. Some 
illustration of the same ciualily might be drawn from his 
delineations of the Puritan rebellions and the ('avalier enthu¬ 
siasm. We might show that he ever dwells on the traits and 
incidents most attractive to a genial and spirited imagination.- 
But the most remarkable in.stance of the power which romantic 
illusion exercised over him is his delineation of Mary Queen 
of Scots. He refused at one time of his life to write a biography 
of that princess ‘ because his opinion was contrary to his feel¬ 
ing.’ He evidently considc.red her guilt to be clearly estab¬ 
lished, and thought, with a distingui.shed lawyer, that he should 
' direct a jury to find her guilty; ’ but his fancy, like that of 
most of his countrymen, took a peculiar and spc.cial interest in 
the beautiful ladv who, at anv rate, had siifTored so imicli and so 
fatally at the hands of a (jucen of J'higland. ] fe ('ould nt)t bring 
himself to dwell with nice ac('uracy on the evidence which siib- 
stanti.ites Iut criminality, or (ui Liie still clearer indications of 
that unsound and ovcr-crafty judgment, which was tlic fatal 
inheritance of the Stuart family, and which, in spite of advan¬ 
tages that scarcelv any other family in the world has enjoyed, 
has made their name an historical In'-word for misfortune. 
Tlie picture in the Abbot, one of the best historical pictures 
which Scott has given us, is priiicipally the ])icture of the queen 
as the foinl tradition of liis countrymen exhibited her. Her 
entire innocence, it is true, is never alleged: but the enthu¬ 
siasm of Jut followers is dwelt on w’ith ai)proving .sympathy; 
their confidence is set forth at large; her influence, over them 
is skilfully delineated* the fascination of charms chastened by 
misfortune is delicately indicated. We see a complete picture 
of the beautiful queen, of the suffering and sorrowful but yet 
not in.scnsiblc woman. Scott could not, how'cver, as a close 
study will show us, quite conceal the unfavourable nature 
of his fundamental opinion. In one remarkable passage the 
struggle of the judgment is even conspicuous, and in others 
the sagacity of the practised lawyer,—the ‘ thread of the 
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attorney/ as he uSed to call it^—in his nature, qualifies and I 
modifies the sentiment hereditary in his countrymen, and con-». 
genial to himself. 

This romantic imagination is a habit or power (aar w'e may 
choose to call it) of mind which is almost essential to the highest - 
success in the historical novel. The aim, at any rate the effect,' 
of this class of works seems to be to deepen and confirm the 
received view of historical personages. A great and acute • 
writer may from an accurate .study of original documents dis¬ 
cover that those impressions arc erroneous, and by a process' 
of elaborate argument substitute others which he deems more 
accurate. But this can only be effected by writing a regular 
history. The essence of the achievement is the proof. If Mr. 
Froude had put forward his view of Henry the Eighth’s 
character in a professed novel, he would have been laughed at. 
It is only by a rigid adherence to attested facts and authentic^ 
documents, that a view so original could obtain even a hearing. 
We start back with a. little anger from a representation w'hich 
is avovr'edly imaginative, and which contradicts our impres¬ 
sions. We do not like to have our opinions disturbed by 
reasoning; but it is impertinent to attempt to disturb them by 
fancies. A writer of the historical novel is bound by the popu¬ 
lar conception of his subject; and commonly it will be found that 
this popular impression is to some extent a romantic one. An 
element of exaggeration clings to the popular judgment: great 
vices are made greater, great virtues greater also; interesting 
incidents are made more interesting, softer legends more soft. 
The novelist who disregards this tendency will do so at the 
peril of his popularity. His business is to make attraction 
more attractive, and not to impair the pleasant pictures of 
ready-made romance by an attempt at grim reality. 

We may therefore sum up the indications of this character¬ 
istic excellence of Scott’s novels by saying, that more than any 
novelist he has given us fresh pictured of practical human 
society, with its cares and troubles, its exettements and its 
pleasures; that he has delineated more distinctly than any one,, 
else the framework in which this society inheres, and by the 
boundaries of which it is shaped and limited; that he has made 
more clear the way in which strange and eccentric characters 
grow out of that ordinary apd usual system /if life; that he has 
extended his view over several periods of society, and given an 
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/i itoimated description of the external appearance of each, and a 
' firm representation of its social institutions; that he has shown 
' very graphically what wc may call the worldly law's of moral 
government; and that over all these he lias spread the glow of 
sentiment natural to a manly mind, and an atmosphere of 
generosity congenial to a cheerful one. It is from the collective 
effect of these causes, and from the union of sense and senti¬ 
ment which is the principle of them all, that Scott derives the 
peculiar healthiness which distinguishes him. There are no such 
books as his for the sick-room, or for freshening the painful 
intervals of a morbid mind. Merc sense is dull, mere senti¬ 
ment unsubstantial; a sensation of genial healthiness is only 
given by what combines the solidity of the one and the bright¬ 
ening charm of the other. 

Some guide to Scott’s defects, or to the limitations of his 
genius, if wc would employ a less ungenial and perhaps more 
correct expression, is to be discovered, as usual, from the con¬ 
sideration of his characteristic excellence. As it is his merit 
to give bold and animated pictures of this w'orld, it is his 
defect to give but insuiricient representations of qualities 
w'hich this world docs not exceedingly prize,—of such as 
do not thrust themselves very forward in it,—of such as 
arc in some sense above it. We may illustrate this in several 
ways. 

One of the parts of human nature whic h arc systematically 
omitted in Scott, is the searching and abstract intellect. This 
did not lie in his way. No man had a stronger sagacity, better 
adapted for the guidance of common men, and the conduct of 
common transactions. Few could hope to form a more correct 
opinion on things and subjects which were brought before him 
in actual life; no man had a more useful intellect. But on the 
other hajid, as w'ill be generally observed to be the case, no one 
was less inclined to that probing and seeking and anxious in¬ 
quiry into things in* general which is the necessity of some 
minds, and «i sott of intellectual famine in their nature, lie 
:'had no call to investigate the tlieory of the universe, and he 
would not have been able to comprehend those who did. Such 
a mind as Shelley’s would have been entirely removed from his 
comprehension. He had no call to mix ‘ awful talk and asking 
looks ’ with bis Icw^e of the visible, scene. He could not have 
addressed the universe: 
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‘ I have watched 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps; 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of ihy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee. 

Hoping to still these obstinate qucstioning.s 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost. 

Thy messenger, lu tender up the tale 
Of what we are.’ 

Such thoughts would have been to him * thinking without an 
objict,’ ‘abstracted speculations,’ ‘cobwebs of the unintelli¬ 
gible brain.’ Above all minds his had the Baconian jjropensity 
to work upon ‘ stiifT.’ At first sight, it would not seem that this 
w'as a defect likely to be very hurtful to the works of a novelist. 
The laboiiis of the searching and introspective intellect, how¬ 
ever needful, absorbing, and in some degree delicious, to the 
seeker iiimself, are not in general very delightful to those who 
are not .seeking. Genial men in middle life are commonly in¬ 
tolerant of that philosophising which their prototype in old 
times classed side by side with the lisping of youth. The theo¬ 
logical novel, which was a few years ago so popular, and which 
is likely to have a recurring influence in times when men’s 
belief is unsettled, and persons who cannot or will not read 
large treatises have thoughts in their minds and inquiries in 
their hearts, suggests to those who are accustomed to it the 
absence elsewhere of what is necessarily one of its most dis¬ 
tinctive and prominent subjects. The desire to attain a belief, 
whii'h has become one of the most familiar sentiments of 
heroes and hc;rnines, would have seemed utterly incongruous to 
the plain .sagacity of Scott, and also to his old-fashiyned art. 
Creeds are data in his novels; people have different creeds, but 
each keeps his own. Some person.s will think that this is not 
altogether amiss; nor do we particularly wish to take up the 
defence of the dogmatic novel. Nevertheless, it will strike 
those who arc accustomed to the youthful generation of a culti¬ 
vated time, that the passion of intellectual inquiry is one of the 
strongest impulses in many of them, and one of those which 
give the predominant colouring to the conversation and 
exterior mind of many more. And a novelist will not exercise 
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thew most?*potent influence over those subject to that passion 
if he entirely omit the delineation of it. Scott’s works have 
only one merit in tliis relation: they are an excellent rest to 
those who hav.e felt this passion, and have had something too 
much of it. 

The same indisposition to the abstract exercises of the 
intellei t shows itself in the reflective portions of Scott’s novels, 
and perhaps contributes to their popularity with that immense 
majority of the world who strongly share in that same indispo¬ 
sition: it prevents, however, their having the most powerful 
intellectual influence on those who have at any time of their 
lives voluntarily submitted themselves to this acute and re¬ 
fining discipline. The reflect ions of a practised thinker have a 
peculiar charm, like the last touches of the accomplished 
artist. 'I’lie cunning exactitude of the professional hand 
leaves a trace in the very language. A nice discrimination 
of thought makes men solicitous of the most apt expressions to 
diffuse their thoughts. Ihjth words and meaning gain a 
metallic brilliancy, like the glittering precision of the pure 
Attic air. Scott's is a healthy and genial world of reflection, 
but it wants the charm of delicate exactitude. 

The same limitation of Scott's genius .shows itself in a very 
different portion of art--in his delineation of his heroines. The 
same blunt sagacity of imagination, which fitted him to excel 
in the rough description of obvious life, rather unfitted him 
for delineating the less substantial essence of the female cha¬ 
racter. The nice minulicE of society, by means of which 
female novelists have been so successful in delineating their 
own sex, were rather too small for his robust and powerful mind. 
Perhaps, too, a certain unworldlincss of imagination is neces¬ 
sary to enable men to comprehend or delineate that essence: 
unworldhness of life is no doulit not requisite; rather, per¬ 
haps, worldliness is ^necessary to the acquisition of a .suffi¬ 
cient experience^. But an absorption in the practical w'orld 
does not seem favourable to a comprehension of anything 
which docs not precisely belong to it. Its interests are 
too engro.ssing; its excitements loo keen; it modifies the 
fancy, and in the change unfits it for everything else. Some¬ 
thing, too, in Scott's character and history made it more 
difficult for** him* to give a repwjsentation of women than 
of men. Goethe used to say, that his idea of woman 
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was not draw'n from his experience, but that it« camq td' 
him V)efore experience, and that he explained his experience by^, 
a reference to it. And though this is a German, and not very 
happy, form of expression, yet it appears to indicate a very- 
important distinction. Some efforts of Ihe iinugiiiation are 
made so early in life, just as it were at the dawn of the con¬ 
scious faculites, that \vc arc never able to fancy ourselves as 
destitute of them. They are ])art of the mental constitution 
with which, so to speak, we awoke to existence. 'J'hese are » 
always far more fiim, vivid, and definite, than any other images 
of our fancy, and we apply them, half unconsciously, to any 
facts and sentiments and actions which may occur to us later in 
life, whether arising from within or thrust upon us from the 
outw'ard world. Goethe doubtless meant that the idea of the 
female charat'ter >vas to him one of these first elements of 
imagination; not a thing puzzled out, or which he remembered 
having conceived, but a part of the primitive conceptions which, 
being I oeval with his memory, seemed inseparable from his con¬ 
sciousness. 'I’he descriptions of women likely to be given by this 
sort of imagination will probably be the best descriptions. A 
mind which would arrive at this idea of the female character by 
this pnu ess, and .so early, would be one obviously of more than 
usual susceptibility'. The early imagination does not commonly 
take this direction; it thinks most of horses and lances, 
tournaments and knights; only a mind with an unuMial and 
instinctive tendency to this kind of thought, would be borne 
thither so early or so effectually. And even independently of 
this probable peculiarity of the individual, the primitive, 
imagination in general is likely to be the most accurate which 
men can form; not, of course, of the external manifestations , 
and detailed manners, but of the inner sentiment and character¬ 
istic feeling of women. The early imagination conceiv es what 
it does conceive very justly; fresh from the facts, stirred by 
the new aspect of things, undinimed by the daily passage 
of constaiuly forgotten images, not misled by the irregular 
analogies of a dislocated life,—the early mind secs what it 
docs sec with a spirit and an inlcntncss never given to it • 
again. A mind like Goethe’s, of very strong imagination, 
aroused at the earlie st age,—not of course by passions, but 
by an unusual strength in that undefined longing*which is tho 
prelude to our passions,—will form the best idea of the inmost .■ 
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'fenv^le nature which masculine nature can form. Tlic trace 
is evident in the characters of women formed by Goethe’s 
imagination or Shakespeare’s, and those formed by such an 
imagination as that of Scott. The latter seem so external. 
We have traits, features, manners; we know the heroine as she 
appeared in the street; in some degree we know how she talked, 
but we never know how she felt—least of all what she was: 
we always feel there is a world liehind, unanalyscd, un¬ 
represented, which wc cannot attain to. Such a character as 
Margaret in Faust is known to us to the very soul; so is 
Imogen; so is Ophelia. Edith Bcllenden, Flora Macivor, Miss 
Wardour, are young ladies who, we are told, were good-looking, 
and well-dressed (according to the old fashion), and sensible; 
but we feci wc know but very little of them, and they do not 
haunt our imaginations. The failure of Scott in this line of art 
is more conspicuous, because he liad not in any remarkable 
degree the later experience of female detail, with which some 
minds have endeavoured to supply the want (.f the early 
essential imagination, and which Goethe possessed in addition 
to it. It was rather late, according to his biographer, before 
Scott set up for a ‘ squire of dames; ’ he, was a ‘ lame young man, 
very enthusiastic about ballad poetry; ’ he was deeply in love 
with a young lady, supposed to be imaginatively represented 
by Flora Macivor, but he was unsuccessful. It wouhl be over- 
ingenious to argue, from his failing in a single love-affair, that 
he had no peculiar interest in young ladies in general; init the 
whole description of his youth shows that young ladies exer¬ 
cised over him a rather more divided influence than is usual. 
Other pursuits intervened, much more than is common with 
persons of the imaginative temperament, and he never led 
the life of flirtation from which Goethe believed that he derived 
so much instruction. Scott’s heroines, therefore, arc, not 
unnaturally, faulty, since from a want of the very peculiar 
instinctive imagination he could not give us the essence of 
women, and from the habits of his life he could not delineate to¬ 
ns their detailed life with the appreciative accuracy of habitual 
experience. Jeanie Deans is probably the best of his heroines, 
and she is so because she is the least of a heroine. The plain 
matter-of-fact element in the peasant-girl’s life and circum¬ 
stances suited a A)bust imagination. There is little in the part 
of her character that is very finely described which is charac- 
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tcristically feminine. She is not a masculine, but «he is^ an 
epicene heroine. Her love-affair with Butler, a single remark- 
ahlc scene excepted, is rather commonplace than otherwise. 

A similar criticism might be applied to Scott'J; heroes. 
Everyone feels how commonplace they are—Waverley excepted, 
whose very vacillation gives him a sort of character. They have 
little personality. They arc all of the same type;—excellent 
young men—rather strong—able to ride and climb and jump. 
They are always said to be sensible, and bear out the character 
by being not unwilling sometimes to talk platitudes. But we 
know nothing of their inner life. 'J’hey arc said to be in love; 
but w'c have, no special account of their individual sentiments. 
People show their character in their love more than in any¬ 
thing else. These young gentlemen all love, in the same way— 
in the vague commonplace way of this world. We have no 
sketch or dramatic expression of the life w’ithin. Their souls are 
quite unknown to us. If there is an exception, it is Edgar 
Ravenswood. But if we lo(»k closely, we may observe that the 
notion which we obtain of his character, unusually broad as it 
is, is not a notion of him in his capacity of hero, but in his 
capacity of distressed j)eer. His proud poverty gives a dis¬ 
tinctness w'hich otherwise his lineaments would not have. 
We think little of his love; we think much of his narrow cir¬ 
cumstances and compressed haughtiness. 

The same exterior delineation of character .shows itself in his 
treatment of men’s religious nature. A novelist is scarcely, in 
the notion of ordinary readers, bound to deal with this at all; 
if he does, it will be one of his great difficulties to indicate it 
graphically, yet without dwelling on it. Men who purchase a 
novel do not wi.sh a stone or a sermon. All lengthened reflec¬ 
tions must be omitted; the whole armoury of pulpit eloquence. 
But no delineation of human nature can be considered complete 
which omits to deal with man in relation to the questions which 
occupy him as man, with his convictions as to the theory of the 
universe and his own destiny; the human heart tlirobs on few 
subjects with a passion so intense, so peculiar, and so typical. 
From an artistic view, it is a blunder to omit an element which 
is so characteristic of human life, which contributes so much 
to its animation, and wliich is .so picturesque. A reader of a 
more simple mind, little apUto indulge in surh crhicism, feels 
‘ a want of depth,’ as he would speak, in delineations from 
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wh^h so"*large an element of his own most passionate and 
deepest nature is omitted. It can hardly be said that there is 
an omission of the religious nature in Scott. But at the same 
time there is no adequate delineation of it. If we refer to the 
facts of his life, and the view of his character which we collect 
from them, we shall find that his religion was of a qualified 
and double sort, lie was a genial man of the w^orld, and had 
the easy faith in the kindly Dieu des hons ^ens which is natural 
to such a person; and he had also a half-poclic principle of 
superstition in his nature, inclining him to believe in ghosts, 
legends, fairies, and elfs, which did not affect his daily life, or 
possibly his superficial belief, but was nevertheless very con¬ 
stantly present to his fancy, and affected, as is the constitution 
of human nature, by that frequency, the indefined, half- 
expressed, inexpressible feelings which are at the root of lhat 
belief. Superslition was a kind of"Jacobitism in his religion; 
as a sort of absurd reliance on the hereditary principle modified 
insensibly his leanings in the practical w’orld, so a belief in the 
existence of unevidcnced, and often absurd, supernatural beings 
qualified his commonest speculations on the higher world. 
Both these elements may be thought to enter into the highest 
religion; there is a principle of cheerfulness which will justify 
in its measure a genial enjoyment, and also a principle of fear 
which those who think only of that enjoyment will deem super¬ 
stition, and which will really become superstition in the over¬ 
anxious and credulous acceptor of it. But in a true religion 
these two elements will be combined. The character of God 
images itself very imperfectly in any human soul; but in the 
highest it images itself as a whole; it leaves an abiding impres¬ 
sion which will justify anxiety and allow of happiness. The 
highest aim of the religious novelist would be to show how this 
operates in human character; to exhibit in their curious modifi¬ 
cation our religious love, and also our religious fear. In the 
novels of Scott the two elements appear in a state of separation, 
as they did in his owm mind. We have the superstition of the 
peasantry in the Antiquary, m Guy Mannering, everywhere 
almost; we have likewise a pervading tone of genial easy reflec¬ 
tion characteristic of the man of the world who produced, and 
agreeable to the people of the world who read, these w'orks. 
But we hav^ no picture of the two in combination. We are 
scarcely led to think on the subject at all, so much do other 
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subjects distract our interest; but if we do think, wCcare 
puzzled at the contrast. We do not know which is true, the un¬ 
easy belief of superstition, or the easy satisfaction of the world;' 
we waver between the two, and have no suggestion even hinted 
to us of the possibility of a reconciliation. The character of the 
Puritans certainly did not in general embody such a recon¬ 
ciliation, but it might have been made by a sympathising artist 
the vehicle for a delineation of a struggle after it. 'I’he two 
elements of love and fear ranked side by side in their minds with, 
an intensity which is rare even in minds that feel only one of 
them. The delineation of Scott is amusing, but superficial. 
He caught the ludicrous traits which tempt the mirthfil 
imagination, but no other side of the character pleased him. 
The man of the world was displeased with their obstinate , 
interfering zeal; their intensity of faith was an opposition force 
in the old Scotch polity, of which he liked to fancy the har¬ 
monious working. They were superstitious enough; but no¬ 
body likes other people’s superstitions. Scott’s were of a wholly 
different kind. He made no difficulty as to the observance of 
Christmas-day, and would have eaten potatoes without the 
faintest scruple, although their name does not occur in 
Scripture. Doubtless also his residence in the land of Puri¬ 
tanism did not incline him to give anything except a satirical 
representation of that belief. You must not expect from a 
Dissenter a faithful appreciation of the creed from which he 
dissents. You cannot be impartial on the religion of the place 
in which you live; you may believe it, or you may dislike it; 
it crosses your path in too many forms for you to be able to 
look at it with equanimity. Scott had rather a rigid form of 
Purit.anism forced upon him in his infancy; it is asking too 
much to expect him to be partial to it. The aspect of religion 
which Scott delineates best is that which appears in griefs, 
especially in the grief of strong characters, llis strong natural 
nature felt the power of death. He has given us many pictures ‘ 
of rude and simple men subdued, if only for a moment, into 
devotion by its presence. 

On the whole, and speaking roughly, these defects in the , 
delineation which Scott has given us of human life are but two. 
He omits to give us a delineation of the soul. We have mind, 
manners, animation, but it is the stir of this world. We miss, 
the consecrating power; and we miss it not only in its own 
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peculiar sphere, which, from the difTiculty of introducing the 
deepest elements into a novel, would have been scarcely matter 
for a harsh criticism, but in the place in which a novelist might 
most be e^cpccted to delineate it. There arc perhaps such things 
as the love afTiiirs of immortal beings, but no one would learn 
it from Scott. Ilis heroes and her(»incs are well dressed for this 
world, but not for anothiT; there is nothing even in their love 
which is suitable for immortality. As has been noticed, Scott 
also omits any delineation of the abstract unworldly intellect. 
This too might not have been so severe a reproach, considering 
its undraniatic, unaniniated nature, if it had stood alone*; but 
taken in connection with the omis.sion which wc have just sjxikcn 
of, it is most impf>rtant. As the union of sense and romance 
makes the world of Scott so characteri.stii'ally agreeable,—a 
fa.scinating picture of this worhl iu the light in which we like 
best to dwell on it, so the defieiencyln the attenuated, striving 
intellect, as well as in the suj)ern[atural soul, gi\es to the 
* world ' of Scott the cuinbrou.sness and teni])orality, in short, 
the niateTia]i.sm, w'hich is ehararteristic of the world. 

We have dwelt so much on what we think are the character¬ 
istic features of Scott’s imaginative repre.sentations, that we 
have left our.si Ives no room to criticise the twt) most natural 
point.s of criticism in a novelist -plot and style. ’J’his is not, 
however, so im])ortant in Scott’s case as it would commonly be. 
He used to say, ‘ It was no use having a phit ; you could not 
keep to it.’ lie modified :md changed his thread of story 
from flay to clay,—sometimes evi:n from bookselling reascjns, 
and on the suggestion oi olher.s. An elaborate work of narrative 
art could not be produced in this way, every one will cone.ede; 
the highest imagination, able to look far over the work, is 
necessary for that task. Jlut the jilots jiroduccd, so to say, by 
the pen of the writer as he {)as.')es over the events are likely 
to have, a freshness and a suitableness to those events, wViich 
is not possessed by'the inferior writers who make up a 
mechanical plot Tiefore they commence. The procedure (d 
the highest genius doubtle.ss is .‘■'carcely a procedure; tlu* view 
of the whole story comes at once upon its imagination like 
the delicate end and the distinct beginning of some long 
vista. But all minds do not posse.ss the highe.st mode ot concep¬ 
tion; and arrftmg Iwwcr modes, it is doubtle.ss better to pos.scss 
the vigorous fancy which creates each separate scene in 
2 o 
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succession as it goes, than the pedantic intellect which designs 
everything long before it is wanted. There is a play in uncon¬ 
scious creation which no voluntary elaboration and precon¬ 
ceived fitting of distinct ideas can ever hope to produce. If 
the whole cannot lie created by one bounding efiort, it is better 
that each part should be created separately and in detail. 

The style of Scott would deserve the highest praise if M. 
Thiers could establish his theory of narrative language. He 
maintains that an historian'.'j language .approaches perfection in 
proportion as it aptly communicates what is meant to be 
narrated without drawing any attention to itself. Scott’s style 
fulfils this condition. Nobody rises from his w'orks without a 
most vivid idea of what is related, and no one is able to quote a 
single phrase in which it has been narrated. We are inclined, 
however, to differ from the great French historian, and to 
oppose to him a theory derived from a very different writer. 
Coleridge used to maintain that all good poetry was untrans¬ 
latable into words of the same language without injury to the 
sense, the meaning was, in his view, to be so inseparably 
intertwined even with the shades of the language, that the 
change of a single expression would m.'ike a difference in the 
accompanying feeling, if not in the bare signification: con¬ 
sequently, all good poetry must be remembered exactly,—to 
change a w'ord is to modify the essence. Rigidly this theory 
can only be applied to a few kinds of poetry, or special passages 
in w’hich the imagination is exerting itself to the utmo.st, and 
collecting from the whole range of associated language the 
very expressions which it requires. The highest excitation of 
feeling is necessary to this peculiar felicity of choice. In 
calmer moments the mind has either a less choice, or less 
acuteness of selective ])Ower. Accordingly, in prose it w’ould 
be absurd to expect any such nicety. Still, on great occasions 
in imaginative fiction, there should be passages in w’hich the 
words seem to cleave to the matter. The excitement is as 
great as in poetry. 'I'he words should become part of the 
sense. They should attract our attention, as this is necessary 
to impress them on the memory; but they should not in so 
doing distract attention from the meaning conveyed. On the 
contrary, it is their inseparability from their meaning which- 
gives them their charm and their power. - In truth, Scott’s 
languiige, like his sense, was such as became a bold sagacious 
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man of the world. He used the first sufficient words which 
came uppermost, and seems hardly to have been sensible, even 
in the works of others, of that exquisite accuracy and inex¬ 
plicable Appropriateness of which we have been speakinp. 

To analyse in detail the faults and merits of even a few of 
the greatest of the Waverley Novels would be impossible in 
the spare at our command on the. present occasion. We have 
only attempted a general account of a few main characteristics. 
Every critic must, however, regret to have to leave topics so 
templing to remark as many of Scott’s stories, and a yet 
greater number of his characters. 
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Charles Dickens* 

(1858) 

It must give Mr. Dickens much pleasure to look at the collected 
series o! his writings. He has told us of the beginnings of 
Pickwick. ‘ I was/ he relates in what is now the preface to 
that work, ‘ a young man of thrce-and-twcnty, when the 
present publishers, attrac.ted by some pic(*es 1 was at that 
time writing in \.\v:^Mortnng Chronicle newspaper (of which one 
series harl lately been ccjllected and published in two volumes, 
illustrated by my Chteeined friend Mr. George (Vuikshank), 
waited upon mcj to propose a something that should be pub¬ 
lished in shilling nunil)e.rs—then only known to me, or I 
believe to anybody else, by a dim recollection of <'ertain inter¬ 
minable novels in that form, which used, some fivc-and- 
tw'enty years ago, to be carried .about the country by pedlars, 
iind over some of which I remember to have shed innumerable 
tears, before I served my appreiilic.cship to Life. When I 
opened my door in Furnival’s Inn to tlie managing partner 
W'ho represented tlie firm, I recognised in him the person from 
whose hands 1 had bought, two or three years previou.sly, 
and whom 1 liad never seen b(‘fore or since, my first copy oJF 
the magazine in whicdi my first effusion- -dropped stealthily 
one evening at twilight, with fear and tremlding, into a dark 
letter-box, in a dark oll’iee, u]) a dark court in I'leet Street— 
appeared in all the glory (d print; on which occasion, by the by, 
—how well I recollect it!--l walked dow’ii to We.stmin.ster 
Hall, .and turned into it for half-an-hoiir,l)ec.ause my eyes were 
so dimmed with joy and pride, that they could not l)ear the 
street, and were not fit to Iic .seen there. 1 told my visitor 
of the coincidence, which wc both hailed as a good omen; 
.and so fell to business.’ 

^Cheati Ediiinn of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickers. The Pick¬ 
wick Papers, Nicholas SickU'l*y, London, 1657-8. Chapman and 
Hall. 
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4 fter flich a beginning, there must be great enjoyment in 
looking at the long series of closely printed green volumes, in 
remembering their marvellous popularity, in knowing that they 
are a familiar literature wherever the English language is 
spoken,—that they arc read with admiring appreciation by 
persons of the highest culture at the centre of civilisation,— 
that they amuse, and are fit to amuse, the roughest settler in 
Vancouver's Island. 

The penetrating power of this remarkable genius among all 
classes at home is not inferior to its diffusive energy abroad. 
The phrase ‘ household book ’ has, when applied to the works 
of Mr. Dickens, a peculiar propriety. 'I’hcre is no contemporary 
English writer, whose works are read so generally through the 
whole house, who can give pleasure to the servants as well as 
to the mistress, to the children as well as to the master. Mr. 
Thackeray without doubt exercises a more potent and plastic 
fascination within his sphere, but that sphere is limited. It 
is restricted to that part of the middle class which ga/es 
inquisitively at the ‘ Vanity Fair ' woild. The delicate touches 
of our great satirist have, for suth readers, not only the charm 
of wit, hut likewise the interest of valuable information; he 
tells Iheni of the topics whii’h they want to know. Hut below 
this class there is another and far larger, which is incapalile, of 
com])rchending the idling world,or of appreciating the accuracy 
of delineations drawn froni it,—which would, not know the 
difference between a pneture of (jrosvenor Square by Mr. 
Thackeray and the picture of it in a Minerva-Priss novel,— 
which only cares for or knows of its own multifarious, in¬ 
dustrial, fig-selling world,—and over these also Mr. Dickens 
has powder. 

It cannot be amiss Intake this opportunity of investigating, 
even slightly, the causes of so great a popularity. And if, in 
the course of our artpele, we may seem to be ready with o\er- 
refining critii'isin, or to be unduly captious with theoretical 
objection, w'C liopic not to forget that so great and so diffused 
an influence is a datum for litertiry investigation,— that books 
which have been thus tried upon mankind and have thus 
succeeded, must be books of immense genius,—and that it is 
our duty as critics to explain, as far as wc ran, the nature and 
the limits of that "genius, but nevtJt for one moment to deny 
or question its existence. 
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Men of genius may be divided into regular and* irreg^daAr.' 
Certain minds, the moment we think of them, suggest to us 
the ideas of symmetry and proportion. Plato’s name, for 
example, calls up at once the impression of something ordered,' 
measured, and settled: it is the exact contrary of everything 
eccentric, immature, or undeveloped. The opinions of such a 
mind are often erroneous, and some of them may, from change 
of time, of intellectual data, or from chance, seem not to be quite 
worthy of it; but the mode in which those opinions are 
expressed, and (as far as we can make it out) the mode in which 
they aie framed, affect us, as we have said, with a sensation of 
symmctricalncss. It is not very easy to define exactly to what 
peculiar internal characteristic this external effect is due: the 
feeling is distinct, but the cause is obscure; it lies hid in the 
peculiar constitution of great minds, and we should not wonder 
that it is not very easy either to conceive or to describe. On 
the whole, however, the effect seems to be produced by a 
peculiar proportionalencss, in each instance, of the mind to 
the tasks which it undertakes, amid which we sec it. and by 
which we measure it. Thus we feel that the powers and 
tendencies of Plato's mind and nature were more fit than those 
of any other philosopher for the due consideration and 
exposition of the highest problems of philosophy, of the doubts 
and difficulties which concern man as man. IIis genius was 
adapted to its element; any change would mar the delicacy 
of the thought, or the polished accuracy of the expression. 
The weapon was fitted to its aim. Every instance of pro- 
porlionateness does not, however, lead us to attribute this 
peculiar symmetry to the whole mind we are observing. The 
powers must not only be suited to the task undertaken, 
but the task itself must also be suited to a human being, and 
employ all the marvellous faculties with which he is‘endowed, 
'i’he neat perfection of such a mind as Talleyrand’s is the 
antithes’s to the .symmetry of genius; the picelies neither of 
diplomacy nor of conversation give scope to the entire powers 
of a great nature. \Vc may *lay down as the condition of a 
regular or symmetrical genius, that it should have the exact 
combination of powers suited to graceful and easy success in 
an exercise of mind great enough to task the whgle intellectual 
nature. 

On the other hand, men of irregular or unsymmetrical genius 
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'fiTe«emin*lnt either for some one or some few peculiarities of 
mind, have possibly special defects on other sides of their intel¬ 
lectual nature, at anv rate want what the scientific men of the 
present day would call the definite proportion of faculties and 
qualities suited to the exact work they have in hand. The foun¬ 
dation of many criticisms of Shakesj)care is that he is deficient 
in thi.s peculiar proportion. ]lis overteeminf^ imagination gives 
at times, and not unfrequcnlly, a great feeling of irregularity: 
there seems to be confusion. We have the tall trees of the forest, 
the majestic creations of the highest genius; but w'c have 
besides, a bushy second growth, an obtrusion of secondary 
images and fancies, whic h prevent our taking an exact measure 
of such grandeur. We have not the sensation of intense 
simplicity, which must probably accompany the*, highest eon- 
ceivahle greatness. Such is also_thc basis of Mr. llallam's 
criticism on Shakespeare's language, which Mr. Arnold has 
latcl}' revived. ‘ llis expression is often faulty,’ because his 
illustrative imagination, somewhat predominating over his 
other faculties, diffuses about the main expre.ssion a sup[)lc- 
ment of minor metay>hor.s which sometimes distract the com¬ 
prehension, and almost always deprive his style of the eliarm 
that arises from undevialing directness. Doubtless thi.s is an 
instance of the very highest kind of irregular genius, in which 
all the powers exist in the mind in a very high, and almost 
all of them in the very highest measure, but .in whi(h from a 
slight excess in a single, one, the charm of j)roportion is lessened. 
The most ordinary cases of irregular genius arc those in which 
single faculties are abnormally developed, and call off the 
attention from all Ihc re.st of the mind by their prominence 
and activity. I.ilcraturc, as the ‘ fragment of fragments,’ 
is so full of the fragments of such minds that it is needless to 
specify ■instances. 

Possibly it may Ijp laid down that one of two elements is 
essential to a .symmetrical mind. It is evident that such a 
mind must cither apply itself to that which is theoretical or 
that which is practical, to th(f world of abstraction fir to the 
world of objects and realities. In the former rase the deductive 
understanding, which masters first principles, and makes de¬ 
ductions fn)m them, the thin ether of the intellect,—the 
‘ mind itself by iftelf,’—must eviiltntly assume a great promi¬ 
nence. To attempt to comprehend principles without it, is 
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to try to swim without arms, or to fly without wings.*' Accord- 
ingly, in the mind of Plato, and in others like him, the abstract 
and deducing understanding fills a great place; the imagina¬ 
tion seems a kind of eye to descry its data; the artistic instinct 
an arranging impulse, which sets in order its inferences and 
conclusions. On the other hand, if a symmetrical mind busy 
itself with the active side of hunian life, with the world of 
concrete men and real things, its principal quality will be a 
practical sagacity, which forms with case a distinct view and 
just appreciation of all the mingled objects that the w'orld 
presents,— which allots to each its own place, and its intrinsic 
and appropriate rank. Possibly no mind gives such an idea 
of this sort of symmetry as ChauccT's. Everything in it seems 
in its place. A healthy sagacious man of the world has gone 
through the world; he loves it, and kn(»ws it; he dwells on it 
with a fond apjmiciation; every object of the old life of 
* merry l^ngland ’ seems to fall into its precise niche in his 
ordered and symmetrical ('omi)rehension. The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales is in itself a series of memorial tablets to 
mediicval society; each class has its tomb, and each its apt 
inscription. A man w'ithout such an apprehensive and hroad 
sagacity must fail in every extensive delineation of various 
life; he might attempt to deseribe what he did not penetrate, 
or if by a rare discretion he avoided that mistake, his works 
would w'ant the binding element; he wcmld be deficient in that 
distinct sense of relation and combination which is necessary 
for the depiction of the whole of life, which gives to it unity 
at first, and imparts to it a mass in the memory ever afler- 
W'ards. And eminence in one or other of these marking 
faculties,—either in the deductive abstract intellect, or the 
practical seeing sagacit)',—seems essential to the mental 
constitution (»f a .symmetrical genius, at least in marr. 'J'here 
arc, after all, but two principal al]-impc)rly,nt spheres in human 
life—thought and actioii; and w'C can hardily conceive of a 
ma.sculint; mind symmetrically developed, which did not 
evince its symmetry by an evident perfection in one or other 
of those pursuits, which did not leave the trac.e of its distinct 
reflection upon the one, or of its large insight upon the other of 
them. Possibly it may be tluiught that in the sphere of pure 
art there may be room for a symmetrical d^'clopment differ¬ 
ent from these; but it will perhaps be found, on examination 
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of juch t:ases, either that under peculiar and appropriate 
disguises one of these great qualities is present, or that the 
apparent symmetry is the narrow perfection of a limited 
nature, which piay be most excellent in itself, as in the stricter 
form of sacred art, but which, as we explained, is quite opposed 
to that broad perfection of the thinking being to w'hich we have 
applied the name of the symmetry of genius. 

If this classification of men of genius be admitted, there can 
be no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Dickens his place in it. 
His genius is essentially irregular and unsymmetrical. Hardly 
any English writer perhaps is much more so. His style is an 
example of it. It is descriptive, racy, and flowing; it is instinct 
with new imagery and singular illustration; but it does not 
indicate that due proportion of the faculties to one another 
which is a beauty in itself, and which cannot help diffusing 
beauty over every happy word and moulded clause. Wc may 
choose an illustration at random. The following graphic 
description will do: 

‘ If Lord George Gordon had appeared in the eyes of Mr. 
Willct, overnight, a nobleman of somewhat quaint and odd 
exterior, the impression was confirmed this morning, and 
increased an hundredfold. Sitting bolt upright upon his bony 
steed, with his long, straight hair, dangling aliout his face and 
fluttering in the wind; his limbs all angular, and rigid, his 
elbows stuck out on either side ungracelully, and his whole 
frame jogged and shaken at (;very inolion of his horse's feel; 
a more grotesciue or more ungainly figure can hardly be con¬ 
ceived. In lieu of whip, he carried in his hand a great gold- 
headed cane, as large as any footnjan carries in these days; 
and his various inodes of holding this unwieldy weapon— 
now upright before his face like llic sabre of a horse-soldier, 
now over his shoulder like a musket, now between his finger 
and thumb, but alwavs in some uncouth and awkward fashion 
—contributed in no small degree to the absurdity of his 
appearance. Stiff, lank, and solemn, dressed in an unusual 
manner, and ostenlatiou.sly c.xhibiting—whether by design 
or accident—all his peculiarities of carriage, gesture, and 
conduct: all the qualities, natural and artificial, in which he 
differed from other men; he might have moved the sternest 
looker-on to laughter, and fully provoked the smiles and 
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whispered jests wJiich greeted his departure from thetMaypdle 
Inn. 

‘ Quite unconscious, however, of the effect he produced, he 
trotted on beside his secretary, talking to himself nearly all 
the way, until they came within a mile or two ofLondon, when 
now and then some passenger went by who knew him by sights 
and pointed liim out to some one else, and perhaps stood 
looking after him, or cried in jest or earnest as it might be, 
“ Hurrah, Gcordie ! No Popery! ” At which he would gravely 
pull off his hat, and bow. When they reached the town and 
rode along the streets, these notices became more frequent; 
some laughed, some hissed, some turned their heads and 
smiled, some wondered who he was, some ran along the pave¬ 
ment by his side and cheered. When this happened in a crush 
of carls and chairs and coaches, he would make a dead stop, 
and pulling off his hat, cry, “ Gentlemen, No Popery! ” to 
which the gentlemen would respond with lusty voices, and 
with three times three; and then, on he w-ould go again with 
a score or so of the raggedest, following at his horse’s heels, 
and shouting till their throats were parched. 

‘ The old ladies too—there were a great many old ladies in 
the streets, and these all knew him. Some of them—not those 
of the highest rank, but such as sold fruit from baskets and 
carried burdens—clapped their shrivelled hands, and raised a 
weazen, piping, shrill “ Hurrah, my lord.” Others waved their 
hands or handkerchiefs, or shook their fans or parasols, or threw 
up windows, and called in haste to those within, to come and 
see. All these marks of popular esteem he received vith pro¬ 
found gravity and respect; bowing very low, and so frequently 
that his hat was more off his head than on; and looking up 
at the houses as he passed along, with the air of one who was 
making a public entry, and yet was not pufftvl-up or 
proud.’ 


No one would think of citing such a pa.^sage as this, as 
exemplifying the proportioned beauty of finished writing; it is 
not the writing of an evenly developed or of a highly cultured 
mind; it abounds in jolts and odd turns; it is full of singular 
twists and needless '.‘omplexities; but, on the other hand, no 
one can deny its great and peculiar merit. It is .tn odd style, 
and it is very odd how much you read it. It is the overflow of 
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a copious mind, though not the chastened expression of an 
harfnonious one. 

The same quality characterises the matter of his works. His 
range is ^ery varied. He has attempted to describe every kind 
, jOf scene in English life, from quite the lowest to almost the 
highest. He has not endeavoured to secure success by confining 
himself to a single path, nor wearied the public with repetitions 
of the subjects by the delineation of which he originally 
obtained fame. In his earlier works he never writes long with¬ 
out saying something well; something which no other man 
would have said; but even in them it is the characteristic of his 
power that it is apt to fail him at once; from masterly strength 
we pass without interval to almost infantine weakness,—some¬ 
thing like disgust succeeds in a moment to an extreme admira¬ 
tion. Such is the natural fate of an unequal mind employing 
itself on a vast and various subject. On a recent occasion 
we ventured to make a division of novels into the ubiquitous,— 
it would have been perhaps better to say the miscellaneous,— 
and the sentimental; the first, as its name implies, busying 
itself with the whole of human life, the second restricting 
itself within a peculiar and limited theme. Mr. Dickens’s 
novels are all of the former class. They aim to delineate nearly 
all that part of our national life which can be delineatecl, 
—at least, within the limits which social morality prescribes 
to social art; but you cannot read his delineation of any part 
without being struck with its singular incompleteness. An 
artist once said of the hest work of another artist, ‘ Yes, it is 
a pretty patch.’ If we might venture on the phrase, we should 
say that Mr. Dickens's pictures are graphic scraps; his best 
books are compilations of them. 

The truth is, that Mr. Dickens wholly wants the two elements 
which we have .si)okcn of as one or other requisite for a sym¬ 
metrical genius. He is utterly deficient in the faculty of reason¬ 
ing. ‘ Mamma, w’hat’shall I think about? ’ said the small girl. 
‘ My dear, don’t think,’ was the old-fashioned reply. We do not 
allege that in the strict theory *of education this was a correct 
reply; modern writers think otherwise; but we wish some one 
would say it to Mr. Dickens. He is often troubled with the 
idea that he must reflect, and his reflections arc perhaps the 
worst reading in the world. There is a sentimental confusion 
about them; we never find the consecutive precision of mature 
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theory, or the cold distinctness of clear thought. Vivid f/icts 
stand out in his imagination; and a fresh illustrative style 
brings them home to the imagination of his readers; but his 
continuous philosophy utterly fails in the attempt to harmonise 
them,—to educe a theory or elaborate a precept from them. 
Of his social thinking we shall have a few words to say in 
detail; his didactic humour is very unfortunate: no writer is 
less fitted for an excursion to the imperative mood. At 
present, we only say, what is so obvious as scarcely to need 
saying, that his abstract understanding is so far inferior to his 
picturesque imagination as to give even to his best works the 
sense of jar and incompleteness, and to deprive them altogether 
of the crystalline finish which is characteristic of the clear and 
cultured understanding. 

Nor has Mr. Dickens the easy and various sagacity which^ 
as has been said, gives a unity to all which it touches. He 
has, indeed, a quality which is near allied to it in appearance. 
His sliiewdiiess in some things, especially in traits and small 
things, is wonderful. TTis works are full of acute remarks on 
petty doings, and well exemplify the telling power of minute 
circumstantiality. Ihit the. minor species of perceptive sharp¬ 
ness is so different from diffused sagacity, that the two scarcely 
ever are to be found in the. same mind. There is nothing less 
like the great lawyer, ac(iuainlcd with broad principles and 
applying them with distinct deduction, than the attorney’s 
clerk who catches at small points like a dog biting at flies. 
‘Over-sharpness’ in the stu<lent is the most unpromising 
symptom of the logical jurist. You must not ask a horse in 
blinkers for a large view of a landsc.a])e. In the same way, a 
detective ingenuity in micTO.scopic detail is t)f all mental 
qualities most unlike the broad sagacity by which the great 
painters of human affair.s ha-s-e uniiitcntionally stamped the 
mark of unity on their productions. 'J'hey show by their 
treatment of each ca.se <!iat they understand ^he whole of life; 
the special delineator of fragments and points shows that he 
understands them only. In ohe respect tlie defect is more 
striking in Mr. Dickens than in any other novelist of the present 
day. The most remarkable deficiency in modern fiction is its 
omission of the business (#f life, of all those countless occupa¬ 
tions, pursuits, and callings*in which most mbn live and move, 
and by which they have their being. In most novels money 
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grows, Tou have no idea of the toil, the patience, and the 
wearing anxiety by which men of action provide for the day, 
and lay up for the future, and support those that arc given into 
their care. Mr. Dickens is not chargeable with this omission. 
He perpetually deals with the pecuniary part of life. Almost 
all his characters have determined oexupations, of which he is 
apt to talk even at too much length. \Vhen he rises from the 
toiling to the. luxurious classes, his genius in most cases deserts 
him. The delicate refinement and discriminating taste of the 
idling orders arc not in his way; he knows the dry arches of 
London Bridge better than Belgravia. He excels in inventories 
of poor furniture, and is learned in pawnbrokers’ tickets. 
But, although his creative power lives and works among the 
middle class and industrial section of Lnglish society, he has 
never painted the highest part ol their daily intellecliiLd life. 
He made, indeed, an attempt to paint specimens of the apt and 
able man of business in Nicholas Nic/deby; but the Mes.srs. 
Cheeryblc an* among the stni»idest of his characters. He forgot 
that lircadlli of platitude is rather different from breadth of 
sagacity. His delineations of middle-cla.ss life have, in conse¬ 
quence a harshness and meanness which do not lielong to that 
life in reality. He omits the relieving element. He describes 
the figs which are sold, but not the talent which sells figs well. 
And it is the same want of the dilTuscd sagacity in his own 
nature which has made his jiictiires of life so odd and disjednted, 
and wliii h has deprived them of symmetry and unity. 

The bizarrerie of Mr. Dickens’s genius is rendered more 
remarkable by the inordinate measure of his special excel¬ 
lences. 'I'he first of thc.se is his power of observation in detail. 
We have heard,—we do not know whether correctly or incor¬ 
rectly,—that he can go down a crowded street, and tell you all 
that is in it, what each shop was, what the grocer’s name was, 
how many sc raps of^orange-peel there, were on the pavement. 
His works gi\ e^you exactly the same idea. The amount of 
detail which there is in them is something amazing,—to an 
ordinary writer something incredible. There arc single pages 
containing telling minutiae which other people w’ould have 
thought enough for a volume. Nor is his sensibility to external 
objects, though omnivorous, insensible to the artistic effect of 
each. Ihcre are scarcely anywhere such pictures of London as 
he draws. No writer has equally comprehended the artistic 
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material which is given by its extent, its congregation of {dif¬ 
ferent elements, its mouldiness, its brilliancy. 

Nor docs his genius, though, from some idiosyncrasy of 
mind or accident of external situation, it is more especially 
directed to city life—at all stop at the city wall. He is espe¬ 
cially at home in the picturesque and obvious parts of country 
life, particularly in the comfortable and (so to say) mouldering 
portion of it. The following ic an instance; if not the best that 
could be cited, still one of the best:— 

‘ They arranged to proceed upon their journey next evening, 
as a stage-wagon, which travelled for some distance on the same 
road as they must take, would stop at the inn to change horses, 
and the driver for a small gratuity would give Nell a place 
inside, A bargain was soon struck when the wagon came; and 
in due time it rolled away; with the child comfortably bestowed 
among the softer packages, her grandfather and the school¬ 
master walking on beside the driver, and the landlady and all 
the good folks of the inn screaming out their good wishes and 
farewells. 

‘ What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy way of travelling, to lie 
inside that slowly-moving mountain, listening to the tinkling 
of the horses’ bells, the occasional smacking of the carter’s 
whip, the smooth rolling of the great broad wheels, the rattle 
of the harness, the cheery goodnights of passing travellers 
jogging past on little short-stepped horses—all made pleasantly 
indistinct by the thick awning, which seemed made for lazy 
listening under, till one fell asleep! The very going to sleep, 
still with an indistinct idea, as the head jogged to and fro 
upon the pillow, of moving onward with no trouble or fatigue, 
and hearing all these sounds like dreamy music, lulling to the 
senses—and the slow wraking up, and finding one’s stflf staring 
out through the breezy curtain half-opfjned in the front, far 
up into the cold bright .sky with its countlessistars, and down¬ 
ward at the driver’s lantern dancing on like its namesake Jack 
of the swamps and marshes, and sidew'ays at the dark grim 
trees, and forw'ard at the long bare road rising up, up, up, until 
it stopped abruptly at a sharp high ridge as if there were no 
more road, and all beyond was sky—and the stc^jping at the 
inn to bait, and being hclpbd out, and going into a room with 
fire and candles, and winking very much, and being agreeably 
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rei^indea that the night was cold, and anxious for very com- 
'fort’s sake to think it colder than it was!—What a delicious 
journey was that journey in the wagon! 

* Then the going on again—so fresh at first, and shortly after¬ 
wards so sleepy. The waking from a sound nap as the mail 
came dashing past like a highway comet, with gleaming lamps 
and rattling hoofs, and visions of a guard behind, standing up 
to keep his feet warm, and of a gentleman in a fur cap opening 
his eyes and looking wild and stupefied—the stopping at the 
turnpike, w'here the man was gone to bed, and knocking at the 
door until he answered with a smothered shout from under the 
bed-clothes in the little room above, where the faint light was 
burning, and presently came down, night-capped and shiver¬ 
ing, to throw the gate wide open, and wish all wagons off the 
road except by day. The cold sharp interval between night 
and morning—the distant streak of light widening and spread¬ 
ing, and turning from gray to white, and from w'hite to yellow, 
anrl from yellow to burning red—the presence of day, with all 
its cheerfulness and life—men and horses at the plough— 
birds in the trees and hedges, and boys in solitary fields frighten¬ 
ing them away with rattles. The coming to a town—people 
busy in the market; light carts and chaises round the tavern 
yard; tradesmen standing at their doors; men running horses 
up and down the streets for sale; pigs plunging and grunting in 
the dirty distance, getting off with long strings at their legs, 
running into clean chemists’ shops and being dislodged with 
brooms by ’prentices; the night-coach changing horses—the 
passengers cheerless, cold, ugly, and discontented, with three 
months’ growth of hair in one night—the coachmen fresh as 
from a bandbox, and exquisitely beautiful by contrast:—so 
much bustle, so many tilings in motion, such a variety of inci- 
dcpts--%vhen was there a journey with so many delights as that 
30urnc3' in the wagoi^ ! * 

I 

Or, as a relief from a very painful series of accompanying 
characters, it is pleasant to read and remember the description 
of the fine morning on which Mr. Jonas Chuzzlcwit does not 
reflect. Mr. Dickens has, however, no feeling analogous to the 
nature-worship of some other recent writers. There is nothing 
Wordsworthian in his bent; the* interpreting inspiration (as 
that school speak) is not his. Nor has he the erudition in 
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difficult names which has filled some pages in late •novelists 
with mineralogy and botany. His descriptions of nature^are 
fresh and superficial; they are not sermonic or scientific. 

Nevertheless, it may i)e said thfit Mr. Dick^ens’s genius is 
especially suited to the delineation of city life. London is like 
a newsi)aper. Everything is there, and everything is discon¬ 
nected. There is every kind f»f person in some houses; but 
there is no more connection between the houses than between 
the neighbours in the lists of ‘ births, marriages, and deaths.* 
As we change from the bniad leader to the squalid police- 
report, v/c pass a corner and we arc in a changed world. 'I'his is 
advantageous to Mr. Dickcn.s's genius. 11 is memory is full of 
instances of old buildings and curious people, and he does not 
care to piece them together. On th(‘ contrary, each scene, to his 
ir.ind, is a separate* scene,—each street a separate street, lie 
has, too, the j>e.culiar alertness of observation that is rjbscrvable 
in those who live by it. lie describes London like a special 
correspondent for posterity. 

A sec(md most wonderful special family which Mr. Dickens 
po.ssesscs is what we may call his vivificalion oi character, or 
rather of ehara(:terislie.s. 11 is marvellous ]tow er of observation 
has been exercised upon men and women even more than upon 
tow'n or country; and the store (jf human detail, so to speak, in 
his books is endless and (‘nornious. 'J’he. boots at the inn, the 
pickpocket in the street, the undertaker, the Mrs. (lanq), are all 
of them at his di.sposal; h<- knows each trait and incident, and 
he invests them with a kind of perfection in detail which in 
reality they do not possess. He has a very peculiar power of 
taking hold of some parlii ular traits, and making a character 
out (^f them. He is especially a]>t to inearnale particular pro¬ 
fessions in this way. Many of his people never speak without 
some allusion to tlieir occupation. You cannot separate them 
from it. Nor does the writer ever .sej)aratc them. \\'hat would 
Mr. Mould be if not an undertaker? or Mrs. Gamp if not a 
nurse? or Charley Bates if not a pickpocket? Not only is 
human nature in them subdued-to what it works in, but there 
seems to be no nature to subdue; the whole character is the 
idealisation of a trade, and is not in fancy or thought distin¬ 
guishable from it. Accordingly, of necessity, such delineations 
become caricatures. We do mot in general contrast them with 
reality; but as soon as we do, w'c arc struck with the monstrous 
exaggerations which they present. You could no more fancy 
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Sam WSler, or Mark Taplcy, or the Artful Dodger really exist¬ 
ing, walking about among common ordinary men and women, 
than you can fancy a talking duck or a writing bear. They are 
utterly !)cyonfl the pale of ordinary social intercourse. We sus¬ 
pect, indeed, that Mr. Dickens dot s not conceive his characters 
to himself as mixing in the society he mixes in. lie sees people 
in the street, doing certain things, talking in a certain way, and 
his fancy petrifies them in the act. Ifi- goes on fancying hun¬ 
dreds of redujilications of that act and that spcecli; he frames 
an existence in which there is nothing else })iit that aspicct 
w^hich attracted his atlentiim. Sam Weller is an example. He 
is a man-servant, who makes a peculiar kiiul ol jokes, and is 
wonderfully feli(’itous in certain .similes. You .'jee him at his 
first introduelion- 


m 

‘ “ ]\Iv iriend,'’ .‘taid the thin gentleman. 

‘“You're one o’ the adwice gratis order,” thought Sam, 
“ or you wouldn’t be so werry fond o' me all at onte.” Hut he 
onlv said— “ ^^’ell, .sir ? " 


‘ “ My friend,’’ said the tliin gentleman, with a conciliatory 
hem-Have you got many jn-(;ple sloiijjing liere, new? 
I’rettv busv ? I'.li?’’ 


‘ Sam stole a look at the inquirer. He wa.s a little high- 
dried man, with a dark s(]uce/cd-ui) face, and small restless 
blaek eyes, that kept winking and twinkling on eaeli side of his 
little iiujuisilive nose, as if they were playing a jierpetual game 
of peep-bo w ith tliat feature, lie was dre ssed all in black, with 
boots as shiny as his eyes, a low white neckcloth, and a clean 


shirt with a frill to it. A gohl watch-chain, and seals, de¬ 
pended Ironi liis fob. He carried his black kid gloves in his 
hands, not on them; and as he .spoke, thrust his wrists beneath 
his coat-tails, with the air of a man who was in the habit of 


propounding some regular posers. 

‘ “ ]*relty luify, eh? ” .said the little man. 

‘ “ Oh, w'crry well, sir,” replied Sam, “ we shan’t be bank¬ 
rupts, and we shan’t make fjur fort’ns. W'c eats our biled 


mutton without capers, and don’t care for horse-iadish wen ve 
can get beef ? ” 

Ah,”^.said the little man, “ you’re a wag, ain’t you ? ” 

‘ “ My eldest ‘l)rother was troubled with tliat eomplainl,’* 
said Sam, “ it may be catching—1 used to sleep with him.” 
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* This is a curious old house of yours/’ said the little nip.n, 
looking round him. 

* “ If you’d sent word you was a coming, we'd h*;’ had it 
repaired,” replied the imperturbable Sam. 

‘ The little man seemed rather baffled by these several re¬ 
pulses, and a short consultation took place between him and 
the two plump gentlemen. At its conclusion, the little man 
took a pinch of snuff from an oblong silver box, and was appa¬ 
rently on the point of renewing the convensation, when one of 
the plump gentlemen, who, in addition to a benevolent coun¬ 
tenance, possessed a pair of spectacles, and a pair of black 
gaiters, interfered— 

‘ “ The fact of the matter is,” said the benevolent gentleman, 
“ that my friend here ” (pointing to the other plump gentle¬ 
man) “ will give you half a guinea, if you’ll answer one or 
two—” 

* “ Now, my dear sir—my dear sir,” said the little man, 
“ pray allow me— my dear sir, the very first principle to be 
observed in these cases, is this: if you place a matter in the 
hands of a professional man, you must in no way interfere in 
the progress of the business; you must repose implicit confi¬ 
dence in him. Really, Mr. (he turned to the other plump gentle¬ 
man, and said)—I forget your friend’s name.” 

‘ “ Pickwick,” said Mr. Wardle, for it was no other than that 
iolly personage. 

‘ “ Ah, Pickwick—really Mr. Pickwick, my dear sir, excuse 
me—1 shall be happy to receive any private suggestions of 
yours, as amicus curia, but you must see the impropriety of 
your interfering with my conduct in this case, with such an ad 
capiandum argument as the offer of half a guinea. Rcjilly, my 
dear sir, really/’ and the little man look Jiii argumentative 
pinch of snuff, and looked very profound. 

‘ “ My only wish, sir.” said Mr. lhckv;ick, “ was to bring 
this very unpleasant matter to as specdv .a close as pos¬ 
sible.” 

* “ Quite right—quite right,” 'said the little man. 

* “ With which view,” continued Mr. Pickwick, “ I made 
use of the argument which my experience of men has taught me 
is the most likely to succeed in any case.” 

* ” Ay, ay,” said the little man, “ very good, very good 
indeed; but you should have suggested it to me. My dear sir. 
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I’m quite certain you cannot be ignorant of the extent of con- 
fiaence which must be placed in professional men. If any 
authorjjty can be necessary on such a point, my dear sir, let me 
refer you to the well-known case in Barnwell and—” 

‘ “ Never mind George Barnwell,” interrupted Sam, who 
.had remained a wondering listener during this short colloquy; 
“ everybody knows vhat sort of a case his was, tho’ it's always 
been my opinion, mind you, that the young ’ooman deserved 
scragging a precious sight more than he did. Hows’ever, 
that’s neither here nor there. You want me to except of half a 
guinea. Werry well, I’m agreeable: I can’t say no fairer 
than that, can I, sir? (Mr. Pickwick smiled.) Then the next 
question is, what the devil do you want with me, as the man 
said wen he see the ghost ? ” 

‘ “ We want to know—” said Mr. Wardle. 

‘ “ Now, my dear sir—my dear sir,” interposed the busy 
little man. 

' Mr. W’ardle shrugged his shoulders, and was silent. 

* “ We want to know,” said the little man, solemnly; and 
we ask the question of you, in order that we may not awaken 
apprehensions inside—we want to know who you’ve got in this 
house at present.” 

‘ ” Who there is in the house! ” said Sam, in whose mind the 
inmates were always represented by that particular article 
of their costume, which came under his inamediate superin¬ 
tendence. “ There’s a wooden leg in number six; there’s a pair 
of Hes.sians in thirteen; there’s two pair of halves in the com¬ 
mercial ; there’s these here painted tops in the snuggery inside 
the bar; and five more tops in the coffee-room.” 

‘ “ Nothing more ? ” said the little man. 

‘ “ Stop a bit,” replied Sam, suddenly recollecting himself. 
“.Yes ;\;hcrc’s a pair of Wellingtons a good deal worn, and a pair 
o’ lady’s shoes, in njimber five.’’ 

* “ What sort of shoe.s ? ” hastily inquired Wardle, who, 
together with Mr. Pickwick, had been lost in bewilderment at 
the singular catalogue of visitors. 

‘ “ Country make,” replied Sam. 

* “ Any maker’s name ? ” 

* “ Brown.” 

‘“Whereof?*” 

‘ “ Muggleton,” 
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* “ It is tlienij” exclaimed Wardlc. “ By heaven^, we’ve 
found them,” 

‘ “ Hush! ” said Sam. “ The Wellingtons has gone to 
Doctors Commons.” 


* “ No/’ said the little man. 

‘ “ Yes, for a liccn.sc.” 

‘ “ Wo’rc in time,” exclaimed Wardle. 
not a moment is to be lost.” 


“ Show us the room; 


‘ ” Pray, my dear sir—pray,” said the. little man; “ caution, 
caution.” lie draw from his pocket a red silk inirse, and 
looked very hard at Sam a.s he drew out a sovereign. 

‘ Sam grinned expressively. 

‘ ” Show us into the room at once, without annouining us,” 
said the little man, “ and it’s yours.’’ ’ 


One can fancy Mr. I)i('kens h(“aring a dialogue of this sort, 
—not nearly so g(K)d, hut somelhirig like it,-- and immediately 
setting to work to make it better and jmt it in a book; then 
changing a little the situation, fmlling the boots one- step up in 
the scale of service, engaging him as footman to a slout gentle¬ 
man (but without for a moment losing sight cl the peculiar 
kind of professional conversation and hiinioiir which hih first 
dialogue presents), and astonishing all his readers by the 
marvellous ferlililv and rnagieal luinioiir with which he main- 
tain.s that style. .Sam Weller's lather is even a stronger and 
simpler instance, lie is simply notliing but an old <-oaehman 
of the stout and extinct sort: you ea.nnol separate him from 
the idea of that oeeupalion. Ihil liow amusing he is! We 
dare not (jiiole a single word of his talk; because we should go 
on quoting so long, and every one knows it so well. Some 
persons may think that this is not a very high species of 
delineative art. 'I'he idea of personifying trails and trades 
may seem to ihem poor and meagre. Anybody, they may fancy, 
can do that. But how would they do it ? Whqse fancy would 
not break down in a page,—in five lines ? Who could carry on 

the vivification with zest and eitergv and humour for volume 

0 -» 

after volume? Endless fertility in laughter-causing detail is 
Mr. Dickens’s most a'^tonishing peculiarity. It requires a con¬ 
tinuous and careful reading of his works to be aware of his 
enormous wealtli. W’riters have attained the greatest reputa¬ 
tion for wit and humour, whose w'hole works do not contain 
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SO mucR of cither as are to he found in a very few pages of 

hil. 

Mr. Dickens’s humour is indeed very much a result of the 
two pe(‘iiliarilies of which we have been speaking. His power 
of detailed observation and his power of idealising individual ^ 
traits of character—sometimes of one or other of them, some¬ 
times of both of them together. His similes on matters of 
external observation are so admirable that everybody appre¬ 
ciates them, and it would be absurd to quote specimens of 
them: nor is it the sort of excellence which best bears to be 
paraded for the purpo.ses of critical examjde. Its ofT-hand air 
and natural connection with the adjacent circumstances are 
inherent parts of its peculiar merit. Every reader of Mr. 
Dickens’s works knows well what we mean. And who is not a 
reader of them ? 

But his peculiar humour is even more indebted to his habit 
of vivifying external trails, than to his power of external 
observation. He, as we have explained, expands traits into 
people; and it is a source of true humour to place these, when 
so expanded, in cireiiinstances in wliieh only people—that is 
complete human beings---c!in appropriately act. The humour 
of Mr. rickwick's character is entiiciy of this kind. He is a 
kind of incarnation of simple-mindedness and what we may 
call ol)^■ious-lnindedn(^s.s. The conclusion which each occur¬ 
rence or position in life most immediately pre,setits to the un¬ 
sophisticated mind is that which Mr. Pickwick is .sure to ac'C'Cpt. 
The pro])er accompaniments are given to him. lie is a stout 
gentleman in easy circumstances, who is irritated into origi¬ 
nality by no impulse from within, and by no stimulus from 
without. He, is stated to liave. ‘ retired from business.’ But no 
one can fancy what he was in business. Such guilcle.ss sim¬ 
plicity of heart and easy impressibility of disi)Osition would 
soon Iiavo induced ^ ]}ainfiil failure amid the harsh struggles 
and the tempting specuhitions of pecuniary life. As he is 
represented in the narrative, however, nobody dreams of such 
antecedents. Mr. Pickwick rflovcs easily over all the surface 
of English life from Goswell Street to Dingley Dell, from 
Dinglcy Dell to the Ipswich election.s, from drinking milk- 
punch in wheelbarrow to sleeping in the approximate pound, 
and no one ever fhinks of applying to him the ordinary maxims 
which we should apply to any common person in life, or to any 
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common personage in a fiction. Nobody thinks it is vfrong in 
Mr. Pickwick to drink too much milk-punch in a wheelbarro^, 
to introduce worthless people of whom he knows nothing to 
the families of people for whom he really cares; pobotly holds 
him responsible for the consequences; nobody thinks there is 
anything wrong in his taking Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Allen to visit Mr. Winkle senior, and thereby almost 
irretrievably offending him with his son’s marriage. Wc do not 
reject moral remarks such as these, but they never occur to us. 
Indeed the indistinct consciousness that such observations 
are possible, and that they are hovering about our minds, 
enhances the humour of the narrative. We are in a conven¬ 
tional world, where the mere maxims of common life do not 
apply, and yet which has all the amusing detail, and pic¬ 
turesque elements, and singular eccentricities of common 
life. Mr. Pickwick is a personified ideal; a kind of amateur 
in life, whose course we watch through all the circumstances of 
ordinary existence, and at whose follies we are amused just as 
really skilled people are at the mistakes of an amateur in their 
art. Ilis being in the pound is not wrong; his being the victim 
of Messrs. Dodson is not foolish. ‘ Always shout with the 
mob,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ But suppose there are tw'o mobs,* 
said Mr. Snodgrass. ‘ Then shout with the loudest,* said Mr. 
Pickwick. This is not in him weakness or time-serving, or 
want of principle, as in most even of fictitious people it would 
be. It is his way. Mr. Pickwick w'as expected to say .some¬ 
thing, so he said ‘ Ah * in a grave voice. This is not pompous 
as we might fancy, or clever as it might be if intentionally 
devised; it is simply his way. Mr. Pickwick gets late at 
night over the wall behind the back-door of a young-ladies* 
school, is found in that sequestered place by the schoolmistress 
and the boarders and the cook, and there is a dialogue between 
them. There is nothing out of possibility in this; it is his way. 
The humour essentially fonsists in treating as a moral agent 
a being who really is not a moral agent. We treat a vivified 
accident as a man, and w'e are surprised at the absurd results. 
We are reading about an acting thing, and we wonder at its 
scrapes, and laugh at them as if they were those of the man. 
There is something of this humour in every sort of farce. 
Everybody knows these arc not real beings acting in real life, 
though they talk as if they w'ere, and want us to believe that 
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they ar». Here, as in Mr. Dickens’s books^ we have exaggera¬ 
tions pretending to comport themselves as ordinary beings, 
caricatures acting as if they were characters. 

At thh same lime it is essential to remember, that however 
great may be and is the charm of such exaggerated personifica¬ 
tions, the best specimens of them arc immensely less excellent, 
belong to an altogether lower range of intellectual achieve¬ 
ments, than the real depiction of actual living men. It is 
amusing to read of beings out of the laws of morality, but it is 
more jirofoLindly interesting, as well as more instructive, to 
read of those whose life in its moral conditions re.scmblcs our 
own. We see this most distinctly w'hen the representations are 
given by the genius of the same writer, l^alstaff is a sort of 
sack-holding paunch, an exaggerated over-development which 
no one thinks of holding down to the commonplace rules of the 
ten commandments and the stattlte-law'. We do not think 
of them in connection with him. They belong to a world apart. 
Accordingly we are vexed when the king discards him and re¬ 
proves him. Such a fate was a necessary adherence on Shake¬ 
speare’s part to the histcjrical tradition; he never probably 
thought of departing from it, nor w'ould his audience have per¬ 
haps endured his doing so. Dut to those who look at the his¬ 
torical plays as pure works of imaginative art, it seems cer¬ 
tainly an artistic misconception to have developed so marvel¬ 
lous an unmorA impersonation, and then to have subjected 
it to an ethical and punitive judgment. Still, h«)lwithstanding 
this error, which was very likely inevitable, FalstafT is probably 
the most remarkable specimen of caricature-representation to 
be found in literature. And its very excellence of execution 
only shows how inferior is the kind of art which creates only 
such representations. Who could compare the genius, marvel¬ 
lous as must he its fertility, w’hich was needful to create a Fal- 
stafT with that shown in the higher productions of the same 
mind in Hamlet, Ojfliclia, and Lear? We feel instantaneously 
the difference between the aggregating accident which rakes up 
from the externalities of life otdier accidents analogous to itself, 
and the central ideal of a real character which cannot show 
itself wholly in any accidents, but which exemplifies itself 
partially in many, which unfolds itself gradually in wide 
spheres of action-, and yet, as with those \vc know best in life, 
leaves something hardly to be understood, and after years of 
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familiarity is a problem and a difficulty to the last/' In the 
same way the embodied characteristics and grotesque exaggera¬ 
tions of Mr. Dickens, notwithstanding all their humour and all 
their marvellous abundance, can never be for a moment com¬ 
pared with the great works of the real painters of essential 
human nature. 

There is one class of Mr. Dickens’s pictures which may seem 
to form an exception to this criticism. It is the delineation of 
the outlaw', we might say the anti-law, world in Oliver Twist. 
In one or t.w'O instances Mr, Dickens has been so fortunate as to 
hit oil characteristics which, by his system of idealisation and 
continual repetition, might really be brought to look like a 
character. A man's trade or profession in regular life can only 
exhaust a very small portion of his nature; no approach is made 
to the es.sencc of humanity by the exaggeration of the traits 
which typify a beadle or an undertaker. With the outlaw world 
it is soi’icwliat different. The bare fact of a man belonging to 
that wo’'lfl is so important to his nature, that if it is artistically 
developed with coherent accessories, some approximation to a 
distinctlv natural character will be almost inevitably maile. In 


the characters of 


liill Sykes and Nancy this is sc*. 


The former 


is the skulking ruffian who may be seen any day at the police- 
courts, and whom anyone ma)' fancy he se(‘s b)' walking through 
St. Giles's. Yon cannot attempt to figure to your imagination 
the existence of such a jjersem without being thrown into the 
region of the passions, the will, and the conscience; the mere 
fact of his maintaining, as a condition ol life and by settled 
profession, a St niggle with regular society necessarily brings these 
deep parts of his nature into prominence; great crime usually 
proceeds from abritirmal impulses or strange effort. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Sykes is the character most apjiroaching to a coherent 
man who is to be found in Mr. Dickens's works. Wo do not 


say that even here there is not some undue heightening admix 
ture of caricature,—but tins defect is scarcely thought of amid 
the general coherence of the picture, the painful subject, and 
the wonderful command of stntnge accessories. Miss Nancy 
is a still more delicate artistic effort. She is an idealisation of 


the girl who may also be seen at the police-courts and St. 
Giles's; as bad, according to occupation and common character, 
as a woman can be, yet retaining a tinge of wOmanhood, and a 
certain compassion for interesting suffering, which under favour- 
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ing circu’bistanccs might be the germ of a regenerating influ- 
encfc. We need not stay to prove how much the imaginative 
devcIoj)ment of such a personage must concern itself with our 
deeper humanity; how strongly, if excellent, it must be con¬ 
trasted with everything conventional or casual or superficial. 
Mr. Dickens's delineation is in the highest degree excellent. It 
possesses nj)t only llte more obvious merits belonging to the 
subject, but also that of a singular delicacy of expression and 
idea. Nobody fancies for a moment that they arc reading 
about anything beyond the pale of ordinary propriety. We 
road the account of the life which Miss Nancy leads with Hill 
Sykes without such an idea occurring to us: yet when we reflect 
upon it, few things in literary painting are more wonderful than 
the dc-piction of a professional life of sin and sorrow, so as not 
even to startle those to ^^hom the deeper forms of either are 
but names and shadows. Other writers would have given as 
vivid a fiicture: Defoe, would have poured out even a more 
copious measure of telling circumstantialiLy, but he would 
have narrated his story with an inhuman distinctness, which 
if not impure i.s wwpure; Frenc h writers, whom \vc need not 
name, would have enhanced the interest of their narrative by 
trading on the excitement of stimulating scenes. It would be 
injustice to Mr. Diekeus to say that he has surmounted these 
temptations; the unconscious evidence of innumerable details 
proves that, from a certain delicacy of imagination and ]>urity 
of spirit, he has not even ex])erienced them. (Viticism is the 
more bound to (hvcll at length on the merits of these delinea¬ 
tions, because no artistic merit can make Oliver Twist a 


pleasing work. The squalid rletail of crime and misery op- 
presst's us too much. If it is to b-e read at all, it should be read 
in the. first hardness of the youlhlul imagination, which no 
touch can move too dee^ily, and which is never stirred with 


tremulous sufTering at the ‘ still sad music ol humanity.’ The 
coldest critic in later life may never hope to have again the 


apathy of his boyhood. 


It perhaps follows from whalf has been said of the characteris¬ 
tics of Mr. Dickens's genius, that he would be little skilled in 
planning plots for his novels. lie certainly’ is not so .skilled. 
He says in his preface to the Pichwick Papers ‘ that they were 
designed for the Introduction of diverting characters and inci¬ 
dents; that no ingenuity' of plot was at templed, or even at that 
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time considered feasilde by the author in connection* with the 
desultory plan of publication adopted; ’ and he adds an explres- 
sion of regret that ‘ these chapters had not been strung together 
on a thread of more general interest.’ It is extremely fortunate 
that no such attempt was made. In the cases in which Mr, 
l')ii’,kens has attempted to make a long connected story, or to 
develop into scenes or incidents a plan in any degree elaborate, 
the result has been a complete failure. A certain consistency 
of genius seems necessary for the construction of a consecutive 
plot. An irregular mind naturally show's itself in incohercncy 
of incident and aberration of character. The method in which 
Mr. Dickens’s mind works, if we are corre<'t in our criticism 
upon it, tends naturally to these blemishes, ('aricatures are 
necessarily isolated; they are j)roduccd by the exaggeration of, 
certain cfinspicuous traits and features; each being is enlarged 
on its greatest side; and we laugh at the grotcscjue grouping 
and the startling contrast. liut tlie connection between human 
beings .m which a plot depends is rather severed than elucidated 
by the enhancement of their diversities. Interesting stories are 
founded on the intimate relations of men and women. These 
intimate relations are ba.sed not on their superficial tiaits, or 
eominon occupations, or most visible extcrnalitie.s, but on the 
inner life of heart and feeling. You simply divert attention 
from that secret life by enhancing the perceptible diversities of 
common human nature, and the strange anomalies into which it 
may be distorted. The original germ of Pickwick was a ‘ Club 
of Oddities.’ 'I’lie idea was ])rofcssedly abandoned; but traces 
of it are to be found in all Mr. Dickens’s books. It illustrates 
the [jrofessecl grotesqueness of the characters as well as their 
slend'T connection. 

7'he defect of plot is heightened by Mr. Dickens's great, we 
might say complete, inability to nuike a love-story. A pair of 
lovers is by custom a necessity of narrative, fiction, and writers 
who possess a great gcneial range of mundanq knowledge, and 
but little knowledge of the spiccial sentimental subject, are 
often in amusing difficulties. 'J'he watchful reader observes the 
transition from the hearty description of well-known scenes, of 
prosaic streets, or journeys by wood and river, to the pale 
colours of ill-attempted poetry, to such sights as the novelist 
wishes he need not try to «ee. But few writers exhibit the 
difficulty in so aggravated a form as Mr. Dickens. Most men^ 
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by taking thought can make a lay figure to look not so very 
unlike a young gentleman, and can compose a telling schedule 
of ladylijcc charms. Mr. Dickens has no power of doing either. 
The heroic character—wc do not mean the form of character 
so called in life and action, but that which is hereditary in the 
heroes of novels—is not suited to his style of art. Hazlitl wrote 
an essay lo inquire ‘ Why the heroes of romances arc insipid; * 
and without going that length it may safely be said that the cha¬ 
racter of the agreeable young gentleman who loves and is loved 
should not be of the most marked sort. Flirtation ought not lo 
be an exaggerated pursuit. Young ladies and their admirers 
should not express themselves in the heightened and imaginative 
phraseology suited lo Charley Bates and the Dodger, llumour 
is of no use, for no one makes love in jokes: a tinge of insidious 
satire may perhaps be permitted as a rare and occasional relief, 
but it will not be thought ‘ a pretty book,’ if so malicious an 
element be at all habitually perceptible. The broad farce in 
which Mr. Dickens indulges is thoroughly out of place. If 
you caricature a pair of lovers ever so little, by the necessity of 
their calling you make them ridiculous. One of Sheridan’s best 
comedies is remarkable for having no scene in which the hero 
and heroine arc on the stage together; and Mr. Moore suggests 
that the .slirewd wit distrusted his skill in the light dropping 
love-talk which would have been necessary. Mr. Dickens would 
have done well lo imitate so astute a policy; but he has none of 
the managing shrewdness which those who look at Sheridan’s 
career attentively will probably think not the least remarkable 
feature in his singular character. Mr. Dickens, on the con¬ 
trary, pours out painful sentiments as ii he wished the abund¬ 
ance should make up for the inicrior quality. The excruciating 
writing which is expended on Miss Ruth Pinch passes belief. 
Mr. Dickens is not only unable to make lovers to talk, but to 
describe heroines in mere narrative. As has been said, most 
men can make tumble of blue eyes and fair hair and pi-arly 
teeth, that docs very well for a young lady, at least for a good 
w'hile; but Mr. Dickens will rfbt, probably cannot, attain even 
to this humble measure of descriptive art. He vitiates the 
repose by broad humour, or disenchants the delicacy by an 
unctuous admiration. 

This deficiency is probably nearly connected with one of 
Mr. Dickens’s most remarkable excellences. No one can read 
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Mr. Thackeray’s writings without feeling that he is pelpetually 
treading as close as he dare to the border-line that separateii the 
world which may be described in books from the world which 
it is prohibited so to describe. Iso one knows bptter than this 
accomplished artist where that line is, and how' curious arc its 
windings and turns. The charge against him is that he knows 
it but too well; that with an anxious care and a wi.stful eye he 
is ever approximating to its edge, and hinting with subtle art 
how thoroughly he is familiar with, and how interesting he 
could make the interdicted region on the other side, lie never 
violates a single conventional rule; but at the same time the 
shadow of the immorality that is not seen is scarcely ever want¬ 
ing to his delineation of the society that is seen. Every one may 
perceive what is passing in his fancy. Mr. Dickens is chargeable 
with no such defect: he does not seem to feel the temptation. 
By what w^e may fairly call an instinctive purity of genius, he 
not only observes the conventional rules, but makes excursions 
into tcpics w'hich no other novelist could .safely handle, and, by 
a felicitous instinct, deprives them of all impropriety. No 
other writer could have managed the humour of Mrs. Gamp 
without becoming unendiiralilc. At the same time it is difficult 
not to believe that this singular in.sensibility to the temptations 
to which many of the greatest novelists have succumbed is in 
some measure connected with his utter inaptitude for deline¬ 
ating the portion of life to which their art is specially inclined. 
He delineates neither the love-affairs which ought to be nor 
those which ought not to be. 

Mr. Dickens’s indisposition to ‘ make capital ’ out of the 
most commonly tempting part of human sentiment is the more 
remarkalile because he certainly does not .show the same indis¬ 
position in other cases. He has naturally great pow ers of pathos; 
his imagination is familiar with the common sf»rts of human 


suffering: and hi.s marvellous conversancy with the detail'of 
existence enables him to fle.scribe sick-beds and death-beds with 


an excellence very rarely seen in literature. A nature far more 
sympathetic than that of most authors has familiarised him 
with such subjects. In general, a eertain apathy is character¬ 
istic of book-writers, and dulls the eflieacy of their pathos. Mr. 
Dickens is quite exempt from this defect; but, on the other 
hand, is exceedingly prone t« a very ostentatious exhibition of 
the opposite excellence. He dwells on dismal scenes with a kind 
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of fawniftg fondness; and he seems unwilling to leave them, 
lon^ after his readers have had more than enough of them. 
He describes Mr. Dennis the hangman as having a professional 
fondness for hi.s occupation: he has the same sort of fondness 
apparently for the profession of death-painter. The painful 
details he accumulates are a very serious drawback from the 
agrecablcness of his writings. Dismal ‘ light literature ’ is the 
dismallcst of reading. Tlic reality of the police-reports is 
sufficiently had, but a fictitious police-report w'ould be the 
most disagreeable of conceivable compositions. Some portions 
of Mr. Dickens’s books are liable to a good many of the same 
objections. They are squalid from noisome trivialities, and 
horrid with terrifying crime. In his earlier books this is 
commonly relieved at frequent intervals by a graj)liic and 
original mirth. As we will not say age, but maturity, has passed 
over his powers, this roimleractive element has been lessened; 
the humour is not so happy as it was, but the wonderful 
fertility in painful minutia; still remains. 

Mr. Dickens's political opinions have subjected him to a 
good deal of criticism, and to some ridicule. He has .shown, on 
many ocj'asions, the desire—which we see so frequent among 
able and influential men-to start as a jmlitical reformer. Mr. 
Spurgeon .said, with an application to himself, ‘ If you’ve got 
the car of the public, of course you must begin to tell it its 
faults.’ Mr. Dickens has been quite disposed to make this use 
of his popular influence. Kven in Pickwick tfiere are many 
traces of tins tendency; and the way in wliieh it shows it.self 
in that liook and in others is very characteristic of the time at 
which they appeared. 'I'he most instructive political charac¬ 
teristic of the years from 1S25 to 1845 is the growth and 
influence of the scheme of opinion which w'e call Radicalism. 
There are several species of creeds which are comprehended 
under this generic name, but they all evince a marked n-action 
against the wor.slnp of the Knglish constitution and the. affection 
for the I'mglish status quo, which were then the establi-slied 
creed and sentiment. All Radicals are anli-]i!ldoniles. ''I’liis is 
equally true of the TJenthamite or jihilosophical radicalism of 
the early period, and the Manchester, or ‘ definite-grievance 
radicalism,’ among the last vestiges of which wc arc* now living. 
Mr. Dickens represents a sjieeies different from cither. His is 
what wc mav call the ‘ sentimental radicalism; ’ and if w’e recur 
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to the history of the time, we shall find that there ^ould not 
originally have been any opprobrium attaching to such a name. 
The whole course of the legislation, and still more of the 
administration, of the first twenty years of the nfnetccnth 
century was marked by a harsh iinfcelingness which is of all 
faults the most contrary to any with which we are chargeable 
now. The world of the ‘ Six Acts,' of the frequent executions for 
death, of the Draconic criminal law, is so far removed from 
us that w'e cannot comprehend its having ever existed. It 
is more easy to understand the recoil which has followed. All 
the social speculation, and much of the social action of the few 
yeais succeeding the Reform llill bear the most marked traces 
of the reaction. 'I'he spirit which animates Mr. Dickens’s 
political reasonings and observations expresses it exactly. 
The vice of the then existing social authorities and of the then 
existing public had been the forgetfulness of the pain which 
their own acts evidently produced,—an unrealising habit which 
adhered to official rules and established maxims, and which 
would not be shocked by the evident consequences, by proxi¬ 
mate human suffering. The sure result of this habit was the 
excitement of the habit precisely opposed to it. Mr. Carlyle, in 
his Chartism, we think, observes of the poor-law reform: ‘ It 
was then, above all things, necessary that outdoor relief should 
cease. Hut how? What means did great Nature lake for 
accomplishing that most desirable end ? She created a race of 
men who believed the cessation of outdoor relief to be the one 
thing needful.’ In the same way, and by the same propensity 
to exaggerated opposition which is inherent in human nature, 
the unfeeling obtiisencss of the early part of this century was to 
be corrected by an extreme, perhaps an excessive, sensibility 
to human suffering in the years which have followed. There 
was most adequate reason for the sentiment in its origin, and 
it had a great task to perform in ameliorating harsh customs 
and repealing dreadful penalties; but it hds continued to repine 
at such evils long after they ceased to exist, and when the only 
facts that at all resemble them arc the necessary painfulness 
of due punishment and the nece.ssary rigidity of established 
law. Mr. Dickens is an example both of the proper use and of the 
abuse of the sentiment. His earlier works have many excellent 
descriptions of the abuses which had dc'seended to the present 
generation from others whose sympathy with pain was less 
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lender. "'Nothing can be better than the*description of the 
pool debtors’ gaols in Pichwich, or of the old parochial 
authorities in Oliver Twist. No doubt these descriptions are 
caricatiir’cs, all his delincaticms arc so; but the beneficial 
use of such art can hardly be better exemplified. Human nature 
endures the aggravation of vices and foibles in written descrip¬ 
tion better than that of excellencies. We cannot bear to hear 
even the hero ol a book for ever called ‘ just;' we detest the 
recurring praise even of beauty, much more of virtue. The 
moment you begin to exaggerate a charai'ter of true excellence, 
you spoil it; the traits arc too delicate not to be injured by 
heightening or marred by over-emphasis. Hut a beadle is made 
for caricature. 'I’he slight measure t)f pomposity that humanises 
his unfeelingness introduces the requisite comic element; even 
the turnkeys of ii debtors’ jirison may by skilful hands be 
similarly used. The contrast between the destitute condition 
of Job Trotter and Mr. jingle and their former swindling 
triumph, is made comic by a rarer touch of unconscious art. 
Mr. Pickwick’s warm heart takes so eager an interest in the 
misery of his old enemies, that our colder nature is tempted to 
smile. We endure the over-intensity, at any rale the unneces¬ 
sary aggravation, of the surrounding misery; and wc endure it 
willingly, because it brings out belter than anything else could 
have done the half-comic intensity of a sympathetic nature. 

It is painful to pass from these happy instances of well-used 
pow'cr to the glaring abuses of the same faculty in Mr. Dickens’s 
later books, lie began by describing really removable evils in 
a style which would induce all persons, however insensible, to 
remove them if they could; he has ended by describing the 
natural evils and inevitable pains of the present slate of licing 
in such a manner as must tend to excite discontent and 
repining, The result is aggravated, because Mr. Dickens ncv(T 
ceaScs to hint that these evils are removable, though he 
does not .say by what means. Nothing is easier than to show 
the evils of anjHhing. Mr. Dickens has not unfrcqucnlly 
spoken, and what is worse, hc*has taught a great number of 
parrot-like imitators to speak, in what really is, if they knew 
it, a tone of objection to the necessary constitution of human 
society. If you will only w'rite a description of it, any form of 
government will seem ridiculous. What is more absurd than a 
despotism, even at its best? A king of ability or an able 
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minister sits in an orderly room filled with memorfalSj and 
returns, and documents, and memoranda. These are his warld; 
among these he of necessity lives and moves. Yet how little 
of the real life of the nation he governs can bc^ rcprcRentr.d in 
an ollicial form! How much of real suffering is there that 
■statistics can never tell! how much of obvious good is there 
that no memorandum to a minister will ever mention! how 
much deception is there in what such documents contain ! how 
monstrous must be the ignoiance of the closet statesman, after 
xill his life of labour, ol much that a j)loughmaii could tell him 
of! A free government is almost worse, as it must read in a 
written delineation. Instead ol the real attention of a laborious 
and anxious statesman, we have now the shifting caprices of a 
popular assembly—elected for one object, deciding on another; 
changing with the turn of debate; shifting in its very com¬ 
position; one set of men coming down to vote, to-day, to¬ 
morrow another and often unlike set, most of them eager for 
the d'.nner-hour, actuatetl by unseen influences—by a respect 
for their constituents, by the dread of an attorney in a lar-off 
borough, ^\‘l;at f)eop]c are these to eontrol a natioji’s destinies, 
and wield the ])ower of an (‘m])ire, and regulate the ha])])iness 
of millions! Eitlier way \\v are at fault. J'Vee government 
■seems an absurdity, and despotism is so too. Again, CA ery form 
of law has a distiiu l expression, a rigid procedure, eustomary 
rules and forms. It is administered by human beings liable to 
mistake, eonfusion, and lorgelfulness. and in the long run, and 
on the average, is .sure to be tainted A\ith viee and fraud. 
Nothing ean lie easier than to make a ease, as we may say, 
against any particular system, b>’ ])ointing out with emphatic 
■caricature its inevitable miscarriages and by pointing out 
nothing else. Those who so a(i<hess us may assiinu; a tone of 
philanthro])y, and for ever exult that they are not so unfeeling 
as other men are; but the real teiuleue.y of their exhortations 
is to make men dissatisfied with iheir ine\liable condition, and 
what is worse, to make them fancy that its irremediable evils 
can be remedied, and indulge in. a sueee.siion of vague strivings 
and restless changes, .^ueh. however,-- though in a style of 
cxprc.ssion somewhat different,—is very iniuh the tone with 
which Mr. Dickens ind his followers have in later years made 
us familiar. To the .second-hand repeaters of a cry so feeble, we 
can have nothing to say; if silly people cry because they think 
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the worW is silly, let them cry; but the fcAinder of the school 
cannot, we arc persuaded, peruse without mirth the lachrymose 
. eloquence which his disciples have perpetrated. The soft 
moisture of irrelevant sentiment cannot have entirely entered 
into his soul. A truthful genius must have forbidden it. Let 
■ us hope that his pernicious example may incite some one of 
equal genius to preach with equal efficiency a sterner and a 
' wiser gospel; but there is no need just now for us to preach it 
' without genius. 

There has been much controversy about Mr. Dickens’s taste. 
A great many cultivated people will scarcely concede that he 
has any taste at all; a still larger number of fervent admirers 
point, on the other hand, to a hundred felicitous descriptions 
and delineations which abound in aj)t expressions and skilful 
turns and happy images,—in which it would be impossible to 
alter a single word without altcring'for the worse; and natur¬ 
ally in(juire whether such excellences in what is written do not 
indicate good taste in the writer. 'I'he truth is, that Mr. Dickens 
has what we may call creative taste; that is to say, the habit 
or faculty, whichever we may choose to (‘all it, which at the 
critical instant of artistic production offers to the mind the 
right word, and the right w(ird only. If he is engaged on a 
good subject for caricature, there will be no defect of taste to 
preclude the caricature, from lieing excellent, but it is only in 
moments of imaginative production that he has any taste at 
all. His works nowhere indicate that he possesses in any degree 
the passive taste which decides what is good in the writings of 
other people and what is not, and which performs the .same 
critical duty upon a writer's own efforts when the ('onfusing 
mists of productive imagination have passed away. Nor has 
Mr. Dickens the gentlemanly instinct which in many minds 
supplies' the place of purely critical discernment, and which, by 
constant association with those who know what is best, acquires 
a second-hand pcrce])tion of that which is best. He has no 
tendency to conventionalism for good or for evil; his merits arc 
far removed from the ordinary path of writers, and it was not 
probably so much effort to him as to other men to step so far 
out of that path: he scarcely knew how far it was. For the 
same reason he cannot tell how faulty his writing will often be 
thought, foi he cannot tell what people will think. 

A few pedantic critics have regretted that Mr. Dickens had 
2 H 
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not received what ^they call a regular education. Afid if we 
understand their meaning, we believe they mean to regret that 
he had not received a <*ourse of discipline which would probably 
have impaired his powers. A regular education should mean 
that ordinary system of regulation and instruction which ex¬ 
perience has shown to fit men best for the ordinary pursuits of 
life. It applies the retjuisite discipline to each faculty in the 
exact projiortion in whi('h that faculty is wanted in the pur¬ 
suits of life; it develops understanding and memory, and 
imagination, each in accordance with the scale prescribed. To 
men of ordinary facultic.s this is nearly essential; it is the only 
mode in which they ran be fitted for the inevitable, competition 
of existence. To men of regular and symmetrical genius also, 
such a training will often be beneficial. The world knows pretty 
well what are the great tasks of the human mind, and has learnt 
in the course of ages with some accuracy what is the kind of 
culture likely to promote their exact performance. A man of 
abililiis extraordinary in degree but liarmoniou.s in proportion, 
will Ih* the better tor liaving submitted to the kind of discipline 
which has been asccrtainc(l to fit a man for the work to which 
powers in that proportion are best fitted; be will do what he 
has to do lictter and more gracefully; culture will add a touch 
to the finish of nature. Hut the case is very different with men 
of irregular and anomalous genius, whose exrellences consist in 
the agi'ravdiitm of some sjiccial faculty, or at the most of one or 
two. The di.si'iplme which will fit him for the production 
of great literary works is that which will most develop the 
peculiar power.s in w hich he excels; the rest of the mind will be 
far le.ss important, it will not lx; likely that the culture which 
is adajiled to promote this special development will also lie that 
which is most fitted for expanding the powers of common men 
in common directions. 'Mie precise problem is to de^■c^op the 
powers of a .strange man in a strange direction. In the ca.se of 
Mr. Dickens, it would liavo been absureJ to have shut up his 
observant youth within the walls of a college. They w'ould 
have taught him notiuug abouv Mrs. Clamp there; Sam Weller 
took no degree. The kind of early life fitted to develop the 
pow'er of apprehensive observation is a broijding life in stirring 
scenes; the idler in the streets of life knows the streets; the 
bystander knows the pictin-esque effect of life better than the 
player, and the meditative idler amid the hum of existence is 
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much mVe likely to know its sound and to take in and com¬ 
prehend its depths and meanings than the scholastic student 
intent on books, which, if they represent any world, represent 
one whicli has long passed away,—which commonly try rather 
to develop the reasoning understanding than the seeing obser¬ 
vation,— which are written in languages that have long been 
dead. You will not train by such disc ipline a caricaturist of 
obvious manners. 

Perhaps, too, a regular instruction and daily experience of 
the searching riilicule of critical associates would have detracted 
from the filuck which Mr. Dickens shows in all his writings. It 
requires a great deal of courage to be a humorous writer; you 
are always afraid that people will laugh at you inslciid of ^^ith 
you: undoubtedly there is a certain eccentricity about it. "^’ou 
take up the esteemed writers, Thucydides and the Saturday 
Review, after all, they do not make you laugh. It is not the 
function cjf really arti.stic productions to contribute to the 
mirth of human beings. All scn.sible men are afraid of it, and 
it is only with an extreme effort that a printed joke attains 
to the perusal of the public; the chances arc; many to one 
that the* anxious producer loses heart in the correction of the 
pre.ss, and that the world never laughs at all. Mr. Dickens is 
quite exempt from this weakness, lie has what a Krenehmcan 
might call the courage of his faculty. The real daring whic’h is 
shown in IHckwick Papers, in the whole clwacter of Mr. 
Weller senior, as well as in that of his .son, is immense, far sur¬ 
passing any whicli has been shown by any other conteinj^orary 
writer. The brooding irregular mind is in its first stage jn'one 
to this sort of c'oiirage. It perhap.^ knows that its ideas are ‘ out 
of the way;’ l)ut with the iiifanline simplicity of youth, it sup¬ 
poses that originality is an advantage. Persons more familiar 
with the ridicule of their equals in station (and this is to most 
men the great instriictre.ss of the college lime) well know that 
of all (|ualitics this one most requires to be clipped and pared 
and measured. Posterity we doubt not will be entirely perlect 
in every conceivable clement of judgment; but the existing 
generation like what they have heard before—it is much easier. 
It required great courage in Mr. Dickens to write what his 
genius has compelled them to appreciate. 

We have throiiglioiit spoken of Mr. Dickens as he was, rather 
than as he is; or, to use a less discourteous phrase, and we hope 
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a truer, of his early works rather than of those which^are more 
recent. We could not do otherwise consistently with the .true 
code of criticism. A man of great genius, who has written great 
and enduring works, must be judged mainly by them; and not 
by the inferior productions which, from the necessities of per¬ 
sonal position, a fatal facility of composition, or other cause, he 
may pour forth at moments less favourable to his powers. Those 
who are called on to review these inferior productions them-, 
selves, must speak of them in the terms they may deserve; but 
those w'ho have the more pleasant task of estimating as a whole 
the genius of the w'riter, may confine their attention almost 
wholly to those happier efforts which illustrate that genius. We 
should not like to have to speak in detail of Mr. Dickens’s later 
works, and wc have not done so. There are, indeed, peculiar 
’■easons why a genius constituted as his is (at least if we are 
correct in the view whu'h wc have taken of it) would not endure 
without injury during a long life the applause of the many, the 
temp', ations of composition, and the general c.xcitemcnt of exist¬ 
ence. Even in his earlier works it was impossible not to fanej’^ 
that there was a weakness of fibre unfavourable to the longevity 
of excellence. This was the effect of his deficiency in those 
masculine faculties of which we have said so much,—the reason¬ 
ing understanding and firm far-seeing sagacity. It is these 
two component elements which stiffen the mind, and give a 
consistency to the creed and a coherence to its effects,—which 
enable it to protect itself from the rush of circumstances. If 
to a deficicnev in these wc add an extreme sensibility to cir- 
cumstanres,—a mobility, as Lord Byron used to call it, of 
emotion, which is easily impressed, and still more easily carried 
away by impression,—wc have the idea of a character 
peculiarly unfitted to bear the flux of time and chance. A man 
of very great determination could hardly bear up agairist them 
with such slight aids from within and with such peculiar 
sensibility to temptation. A man of merelN’ ordinary determina¬ 
tion would succumb to it; and Mr. Dickens has succumbed. 
His position was certainly unfavourable. lie has told us that 
the works of his later years, inferior as all good critics have 
deemed them, have yet been more read than those of his earlier 
and healthier years. I’lie most characteristic part of his. 
audience, the lower middle-class, were ready to receive with 
delight the least favourable productions of his genius. Human 
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' nature cannot endure this j it is too much to have to endure 
a coincident temptation both from within and from without. 
Mr. Dicluens was too much inclined by natural disposition to 
lachrymose eloquence and exaggerated caricature. Such was 
the kind of writing which he wrote most easily. He found 
likewise that such was the kind of writing that was read most 
readily; and of course he wrote that kind. Who would have 
done otherwise ? No critic is entitled to speak very harshly of 
such degeneracy, if he is not sure that he could have coped 
with difiiculties so peculiar. If that rule is to be observed, who 
is there that will not be silent ? No other Englishman has 
attained such a hold on the vast populace; it is little, therefore, 
to say that no other has surmounted its attendant temp¬ 
tations. 



Mr. Macaulay 

(1856) 

This is a marvellous book. Everybody has read it, and 
every one has read it with pleasure. It has little advantage 
of subject. When the. volumes came out, an honest man said, 

‘ I suppose something ]iapy)encd between the years 1689 and 
1697; what happened 1 do not know.’ Every one knows 
now. No period with so little obvious interest will henceforth 
be so familiarly kn(jwn. Only a mo.st felicitous and rather 
curio is genius could and would shed such a light on such an 
age. If in the following pages we seem to cavil and find fault, 
let it be remembered, that the business of a critic is criticism; 
that is it 7 wt his business to be thankful; that he musl attempt 
an estimate rather than a eulogy. 

Mr. Macaulay seems to have in a high degree the tempera¬ 
ment most likely to be that of a historian. This may be sum¬ 
marily defined as the temperament which inclines men to 
lake an interest in actions as contrasted with objects, and in 
past actions in preference to pr(‘scnt actions. We should expand 
our meaning. Some people are unfortunately born sidcntific. 
1 'hey take much interest in the objects of nature. They feel 
a curiosity about shells, snails, horses, butterflies. They are 
delighted at an ichthyosaurus, and excited at a polyp; they 
are learned in minerals, vegetables, .animals; they have skill in 
fi.shes, and attain renown in pebbles; in the highest cases they 
know the great causes of grand phenorticna, can indicate the 
courses of the stars or the current of the waves; but in every 
case their minds are directed not to the actions of man, but to 
the scenery amidst which he lives; rot to the inhabitants of this 
world, but to the world itself; not to what most resembles 
themselves, but t(» that which is most unlike. What compels 
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men to"take an interest in what they d<? take an interest is 
commonly a diffieiilt question—for the most part, indeed, it is 
an insoluble one; but in this case it would seem to have a 
negative cause—lo result from the absence of an intense and 
vivid nature. 'J'hc inclination of mind which abstracts the 


attention from that in which it can feel sympathy to that in 
which they cannot, seems to arise from a want of sympathy. A 
tendency to devote the mind lo trees and stones as much as, or 
in preference to, men and women, appears to imply that the 
intellectual f|ualities, the abstract reason, and the inductive 
scrutiny w'hich can be applied equally to trees and tc) men, to 
stones and to women, predominate over the more, .special (juali- 
tics solely aj>j)lical)lc to our own race,—the keen love, the eager 
admiration, the lasting hatred, the lust of rule which fastens 
men's interests on people and to people. As a confirmation of 
this, we see, that, even in the greatest eases, scientific men 
have been calm men. 'I’lieir actions are iinexec])liunal)le; 
scarcely a spot stains their excellence; if a doubt is to be 
thrown on tlieir character, it would be rather that they were 
insensible to the temptations than that they were involved in 
the offences of ordinarv men. An aloofness and abstractedness 
cleave lo their greatness. There is a coldness in their fame. 
We think of Euclid as of fine iec; we admire Newton as we 


admire the J’eak of 'rciieriffc. 


JCven the intensest laliours, the 


most remote triiim])hs of the alistraet inlcllcet, seem to carry us 
into a region different from our own - to be in a ierra iucopiita 
of pure reasoning, to east a chill on human glory. 

We know that the taste of most persons is c[uite opposite. 
The tendene.v of man is lo lake, an interest in man, and almost 
in man onlv. The world has a \esLed interest in itself. Analvse 
the minds of the crowd of men, and what will you find ? 
Somellung of the outer earth, no doubt,—odd geography, odd 
astronomy, doubts whether Scutari is in the Crimea, investiga¬ 
tions whether the ifloon is less or greater than Jiij^iter; some 
idea of herbs, m*ore of horses j idea.s, too, more or less vague, of 


the remote and supernatural,-*notions which the longue cannot 
speak, wliich it would seem the world would hanlly brar if 


thoroughly spoken. Yet, setting aside these which fill the 
remote corners and lesser outw’orks of the brain, the whole stress 


and vigour of the ordinary faculties is expended on their 
possessor and his associates, on the man and on his fellows. 
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In almost all men, indeed, this is not simph an mtellecual con- 
templcition, we not onl\ look on, but act Ihc impulse to 
bus\ ouischcs with the affcirs of men goes further than the 
simph ittimjit to know and comprehend them it warms us 
with i further lift, it me lies us to stir and influent t those 
affairs its animated energs will not test till it h hurried us 
into toil and conflit t At this st igi the mind of the historian, 
as we abstiaetedh fanr\ it nitnralls breaks off it has more 
interest in human affairs thin the nituralist, it instmetncly 
scleets the at Lions of min for ottiipition and serutins in 
preferent e to the h ibils of fishes or the strueluie of slemes but 
1* has not so muth MMtl intriesl in them is tin w irm and 
acti\e man lo kneiw is sullitiint fe r it it t in be ir not to 
take i p irt A want ot impulse se c ms boin with the disposition 
To be eemstinth oeeupieel about the it turns tif others to base 
const iiith piesenttd to lour e ontempl ition and attention 
esents and oeturnnees mtmorible emli is eiincing ceitam 
qualit es of mind intl will wliith cpialities in a me isure 
you feci within \ourself, and \et be without in impulse to 
exhibit the m in the real world ‘ whit h is the wtirld of all of us, * 
to (ontempl itc '\etnc\ciatt ‘ to h u e the IIoi se be f ire s ou,* 
and set to he eontent with the repoilers t,ilkr\ shows a 
chill impassiitntss of temperament a sluggish insensibiliti to 
ardent impulse a he aw immobihU under ordmirs emotion. 
Ihe imigL of tlu stout tiibbe n plieidh eontemplilinjj the 
animited eonfluts the stirring plcidings of J ox and Burke, 
watehing a nsolution and hta\il> t iking no part in it, gises 
an iile i of the historian as he is likeK to be ‘ \\ hs it is olten 
asked IS histon dull? It is i niti itise of life and lift is of 
all things the most interesting Ihe answti is Ihit it is wiilten 
by men too dull to take the eommon iiiteitst m life in whom 
languor piedominates o\tr /e il, and sluggishness oser 
p ission 

Mi( luliv is not dull and it mi\ seem hire! to attempt to 
bring hin within the scope of i theors whu h is so suectssiul in 
expllining dulness ’^et, in a modified and peculiar loim, we 
can perhajis find in his lemaik d)lt e hirae ter uniisu ilU distinct 
traces of the insensihiliti which we iseiibe to the historian. 
The means of seruti i\ ire ample, Mi Mn lulai Iws not spent 
his life in a corner, if posltiiU should itfus^—of course they 
will not refuse—to reaei a line of his writings, they would yet 
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' be souglit out uf studious inquirers, as those of a man of high 
political position, great notoriety, and greater oratorical power. 
We arc yot therefore obliged, as in so many cases even among 
contemporaries, to search for the author’s character in his books 
alone; \vc are able from other sources to find out his character, 
and then apply it to explain the peculiarities of his works. 
Macaulay has exhibited many high attainments, many dazzling 
talents, much singular and well-trained power; but the quality 
■Which would most strike the observers of the interior man 
is what may be called his /wexpcricncing nature. Men of 
genius are in general distinguished by their extreme suscepti¬ 
bility to external experience. Finer and softer than other men, 
every exertion of their will, every incident of their lives, 
influences them more deeply than it would others, 'fheir 
essence is at once finer and morc_ impressible; it receives a 
distincter mark, and receives it more, easily than the souls of 
the herd. From a peculiar sensibility, the man of genius bears 
the stamp of life commonly more clearly than his fellows; even 
casual as.sociation.s make a deep impres.sion on him; examine 
his mind, and you may discern liis fortune.s. Mr. Macauhi}' has 
nothing of thi.s. ^’ou could not tell what he has been. Ilis 
mind shows no trai'e of change. What he is, lie was; and what 
he was, he is. He early attained a high development, but lie 
has not increased it since; years have come, but they have 
whispered little; as was said of the second Fill, ‘lie never 
grew, he was ea.st.’ 'J'lic volume of ‘ speeches ’ which he has 
published places the proof of this in every man’s hand. His 
first speeches are as good as his last; his last scarcely richer than 
his first. He came into public life at an existing season; he 
■ shared of course in that excitement, and the same excitement 
still qujvers in his mind. Fie delivered marvellous rhetorical 
exercises on the Reform Hill when it passed; he speaks of it 
with rhetorical interest even now. He is still the man of ’32. 
From that era he loilts on the past. He sees ‘ Old Sarum ’ in 
the seventeenth centur)', and (latton in the civil w'ar.s. You 
. may fani'y an undertone. The Norman barons commenced the 
series of reforms which ^ we consummated;’ Hampden was' 

‘ preparing for the occasion in which 1 had a part; ’ ^\'illiam 
* for the debate in which 1 took occasion to observe.’ With a 
view to that era eVerything begins; up to that moment eveiy^- 
thing ascends. That was the ‘ fifth act* of the human race; 
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the remainder of history is only an afterpiece. All this was very 
natural at the moment; nothing could be more probable than 
that a young man of the greatest talents, entering at opre into 
important life at a conspicuous opportunity, should exaggerate 
its importance; he would fancy it was the ‘ crowning achieve¬ 
ment,’ the greatest ‘ in the tide of time.’ But the singularity is, 
that ho .should retain the idea now; that years have brought no 
influence, experience no change The events of twenty years 
have been full of rich instruction on the event.s of twenty years 
ago; but they hav'e not instructed him. Ilis creed is a fixture. 
It is the same on his peculiar lojfic—on India. Before he went 
there he made a speech on the subject; I.ord Canterbury, who 
must have heard a million speeches, said it was the best he had 
ev’or heard. It is difficult to fancy that so much vivid know¬ 
ledge c(mld he gained from ])ook.s- -from horrible Indian 
treatises; that such imaginative mastery should be possible 
without actual cxperiern'c. Ntit forgetting, or excepting, the 
orations of Burke, it was perhaps as remarkal)le a speech as was 
ever made on ln<lia by an Knglishman who had not been in 
India. Now he has l)een there he speaks no better—rather 
worse; he .sj)okc excellently without experience, he s[jeaks no 
better with it,-- if anything, it rather puts him out. Ilis .speech 
on the Indian charter a year or two ago was not finer than that 


on the charter of 1833. Before he went to India he recommended 
that writers should be examined in the classics; after being in 
India he recommended that they should be examined in the 


same way. lie did not say he had seen the place in the mean¬ 
time, he did not think that had anything to do witli it. You 


could never tell from any difference in his style what he had 


seen, or what he had not seen. He is so insensible to pa.s.sing 
objects, that they leave no distinctive mark, no intimate pecu¬ 
liar trace. 


Such a man w'ould iiatiirallv think literature more in.struc- 
tive than life. Ifazlitt .^aid of Mackintosh, ‘ ]Hc might like to 
read an account of India; but India itself, with its burning, 
shining face, was a mere blank/an endle.ss waste to him. Per¬ 
sons of this ("lass have no more to say to a plain matter of fact 
staring them in the face than they have to a hippopotamus' 
This was a keen tritiiism on Sir James, savouring of the 
splenetic mind from which it came. As a confiplete estimate, it 
W'ouid be a most unjust one of Macaulay; but we know that 
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mere arc a whole class of minds which prefers the literary^ de¬ 
lineation of objects to the actual eyesight of them. To some 
life is t^lTicult. An insensible nature, like a rough hide, resists 
the breath of passing things; an unobserving retina in vain 
depicts whatever a quicker eye docs not explain. But any one 
can understand a book; the work is done, the facts observed, 
the formula; suggested, the subjects classified. Of course, it 
needs labour, and a following fancy, to peruse the long lucubra¬ 
tions and descriptions of others; but a fine detective sensibility 
is unnecessary; type is plain, an earnest attention will follow 
it and know it. To this class Mr. Macaulay belongs: and he has 
characteristicallv maintained that dead authors are more 
fascinating than living people. 

‘ I’liose friendships,’ he tells us^ ‘ are exposed to no danger 
from the occurrences by wliich other attachments arc weak¬ 
ened or dissolved. I’imc glides by; fortune is inconstant; 
tcm])crs are soured; bonds which seemed indi.ssoluble are daily 
sundered by interest, by emulation, or by caprice. But no 
such cause, ran affect the silent converse which we hold with 
the highest of human intellects. 'Fhat placid intercourse is 
disturbed by no jealousies (ir resentments. 'I’hesc are the old 
friends who are never seen with new faces; who are the same 
in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity. With the 
dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato 
is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes 
never comes unseasonably. Dante never stays too long. No 
difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy 
can excite the horror of Bossuet.’ 

But Bossuet is dead; and Cicero was a Roman; and Plato 
wrote in Greek. Years and manners separate us from the 
great. After dinner, Demosthenes may come unseasonably; 
Dante might st^y too long. We arc alienated from the poli¬ 
tician, and have a horror of the theologi.an. Dreadful idea, 
having Demosthenes for an ifltimate friend! Pie had pebbles 
in his mouth; he was alwaj’s urging action; he spoke such good 
Greek; we cannot dwell on it,—it is too much. Only a mind 
impassive to our daily life, unalive to bores and evils, to joys 
and sorrows, incapable of the deepest sympathies, a prey to 
print, could imagine it. The mass of men have stronger ties 
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, and warmer hopes. I'he exclusive devotion to books tires. Wf 
require to love and hate, to act and live. •* 

It is not unnatural that a person of this temperament 
should preserve a certain aloofness even in the busiest life. Mr. 
Macaulay has ever done so. fic has been in the thick of poli¬ 
tical warfare, in the van of party conflict. Whatever a keen 
excitability would select for food and opportunity, has been 
his; but he has not been excited He has never thrown himself 
upon action, he has never followed trivial details with an 
anxious passion. He has ever been a man for a great occasion. 
He was by nature a deus ex machind. Somebody has had to- 
fetch him. Ilis heart was in Queen Anne’s time. When he 
came, he spoke as Lord Halifax might have spoken. Of course, 
it may be contended that this is the eximia ars; that this soli¬ 
tary removed excellence is particularly and essentially .sublime. 
But, simply and really, greater men have been more deeply 
* immersed in matter.’ The highest eloquence quivers with 
excitement; there is life-blood in the deepest action; a man 
.like Strafford seems flung upon the world. An orator should 
.never talk like an observatory; no coldness should strike upon 
the hearer. 

It is characteristic also that he should be continujilly think¬ 
ing of posterity. In general, that expected authority is most 
ungrateful; those who think of it most, it thinks of least. The 
way to secure its favour is, to give vivid essential pictures of 
the life before you; to leave a fre.sh glowing delineation of the 
scene to which you w'ere born, of the society to which you have 
peculiar access. This is gained, not by thinking of your pos¬ 
terity, but by living in society; not by poring on what is to be, 
but l)y enjoying what is. That spirit of thorough enjoyment 
which pervades the great delineators of human life and human 
manners, was not caused by ‘ being made after supper, out of a 
cheese-paring; ’ it drew its sustenance froin a relishing, enjoy¬ 
ing, sensitive life, and the flavour of the description is the 
reality of the enjoyment. Of course, this is not so in science. 
You may leave a name by art abstract discovery, without . 
having led a vigorous existence; yet what a name is this! 
Taylor’s theorem will go dowm to posterity,—possibly its dis¬ 
coverer was for ever dreaming and expecting that it would; 
but what docs posterity know of the deceased Taylor ? Nominis 
umbra is rather a compliment; for it is not substantial enough 
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i to have a shadow. But in other walks,—say in political oratory, 
which is the part of Mr. Macaulay’s composition in which his 
value for posterity’s opinion is most apparent—the way to 
interest posterity is to think but little of it. What gives to 
the speeches of Demosthenes the interest they have? The 
intense, vivid, glowing interest of the speaker in all that he is 
speaking about. Philip is not a person whom ‘ posterity will 
censure,’ but the man ‘ whom I hate: ’ the matter in hand not 
one whose interest depends on the memory of men, but in 
which an eager intense nature would have been absorbed if 
there had been no posterity at all, on which he wished to 
deliver his own soul. A casual character, so to speak, is natural 
to the most intense words; externally, even, they will interest 
the ‘ after world ’ more for having interested the present world; 
they must have a life of some place and some time before they 
can have one of all space and all time. Mr. Macaulay’s oratory 
is the very opposite of this. School-boyish it is not, for it is 
the oratory of a very sensible man; but the theme of a school¬ 
boy is not more devoid of the salt of circumstance. The 
speeches on the Reform Bill have been headed, ‘ Now, a man 
came up from college and spoke thus; ’ and, like a college man, 
he spoke rather to the abstract world than to the present. He 
knew no more of the people who actually did live in London 
than of people who would live in London, and there was 
therefore no reason for speaking to one more than to the other. 
After years of politics, he speaks so still. He looks on a question 
(he says) as posterity will look on it; he appeals from this to 
future generations; he regards existing men as painful pre¬ 
requisites of great-grandchildren. This seems to proceed, as 
has been said, from a distant and unimpressible nature. But 
it is impossible to deny that it has one great advantage: it has 
made him take pains. A man who speaks to people a thou¬ 
sand years off will^naturally speak carefully: he tries to be 
heard over th^ clang of ages, over the rumours of myriads. 
Writing for posterity is like writing on foreign post paper: 
you cannot say to a man at Calcutta what you would say to a 
man at Hackney; you think * the yellow man is a very long 
way off; this is fine paper, it will go by a ship; ’ so you try to 
say something worthy of the ship, something noble, which will 
keep and travel! Writers like Macaulay, who think of future 
people, have a respect for future people. Each syllable is 
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solemn, each word cfistinct. No author trained to periodical 
writing has so little of its slovenliness and its imperfection. • 

This singularly constant contemplation of posterity has 
coloured his estimate of social characters. He has no toleration 
for those great men in whom a lively sensibility to momentary 
honours has prevailed over a consistent reference to the posthu¬ 
mous tribunal. He is justly severe on Lord Bacon: 

* In his library all his laic powers were under the guidance 
of an honest ambition, of an enlarged philanthropy, of a sin¬ 
cere love of truth. There no temptation drew him away from 
the right course. Thomas Aquinas could pay no fees, Duns 
Scotus could confer no peerages. 1 ’he “ Master of the Sen¬ 
tences ” had no rich reversions in his gift. Tar different was 
the situation of the great philosopher when he came forth from 
his study and his laboratory to mingle with the crowd which 
filled the galleries of Whitehall. In all that crowd there was 
no man equally qualified to render great and lasting services 
to maiikind. But in all that crowd there was not a heart more 
set on things which no man ought to suffer to be necessary 
to his happiness,—on things which can often be obtained only 
by the sacrifice of integrity and honour. To be the leader of the 
human race in the career of improvement, to found on the ruins 
of ancient intellectual dynasties a more prosperous and more 
enduring empire, to be revered to the latest generations as the 
most illustrious among the benefactors of mankind,—all this 
was within his reach. But all this availed him nothing, while 
some quibbling special pleader was promoted before him to 
the Bench,—while some heavy country gentleman took pre¬ 
cedence of him by virtue of a purchased coronet,--while 
some pander, happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more cordial 
salute from Buckingham,—while some buffoon, vcrscid in all 
the latest scandal of the Court, could draw a louder laugh from 
James.’ 

Yet a less experience, or a less opportunity of experience, 
would have warned a mind more'observant that the bare desire 
for long posthumous renown is but a feeble principle in common 
human nature. Baron had as much of it as most men. The 
keen excitability to this world’s temptations must be opposed 
by more exciting impulses, by more retarding discouragements, 
by conscience, by religion, by fear. If you would vanquish 
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earth, you must ‘ invent heaven.’ It is«the fiction of a cold 
abstractedness that the possible respect of unseen people can com¬ 
monly be more de.sircd than the certain homage of existing people. 

In aVnore conspicuous manner the chill nature of the most 
brilliant among Knglish historians i.s shown in his defective 
dealing with the passionate eras of our history. He has never 
been attracted or not proportionately attracted, by the singular 
mixture of heroism and slavishncss, of high ])assion and base 
passion, which mark the Tudor period. The defect is apparent 
in his treatment of a pericid on which he has written powerfully 
—the time of the civil wars. He has never in tlie highest 
manner appreciated cither of the tw'o great eharac.Lcrs—the 
Puritan and the ('avalier—which are the form and life of those 
years. W’hal historian, indeed, has ever estimated the Cavalier 
character ? There is Clarendon—the grave, rhetorical, decorous 
lawyer—piling W'ords, congealing ’arguments,—very stately, a 
little grim. 1’here is Hume—the Scotch metaphysician—who 
has made out the l)e.st case for s\ich people as never were, for a 
Charles who ne\'cr died, for a Strafford who would never have 
been attainted,—a saving, calculating north-countryman,—fat, 
impassive,—who lived on eightjience a day. What have these 
people to do with an enjoying Knglish gentleman ? Jl is easy 
for a doctrinaire to bear a post-mortem examination,—it is 
much the same w'hether he be alive or dead; but not so with 


those who live during tlieir life, whose c.s.sLnce is <‘xistencc, 
whose being is in animation. There s(‘em to be some eharaeters 


who are not made for history, as there arc some who are not 


made for old age. A Cavalier is always young. Tlie buoyant 
life arises before us rich in hope, strong in vigour, irregular in 
action; men young and ardent, framed in the ‘ prodigality of 


nature;’ open to every enjoyment, alive to every passion; 
eager, impulsive; brave without discipline; noble without 
pfineiple; jwizing luxury, despising danger, capable of high 
sentiment, but in eflcli of whom the 


‘ Addiction was to courses vain; 

His companies unlettered, rude, and .shallow, 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports. 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any rc*tirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity.’ 
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We see these mtn setting forth or assembling to^ defend 
their king and church; and we see it witliout surprise; a rich 
daring loves danger; a deep excitability likes excitement. If 
we look around us, we may see what is analogous. Some say 
that the battle of the Alma was won by the ‘ uneducated 
gentry;’ the ‘uneducated gentry’ would be Cavaliers now. 
The political sentiment is jiart of the character. The essence 
of Toryism is enjoyment. Talk of the ways of spreading a 
wholesome Conservatism throughout this counl’'y: give painful 
lectures, distribute weary tracts (and perhaps this is as w ell— 
you may be able to give an argumentative answer to a few 
objections, you may^ diffuse a distinct nodon of the dignified 
dullness of politics); but as far as communicating and esta¬ 
blishing your creed are concinned—try a little pleasure. 'I'he 
way to keep up old customs is, to enjoy old customs - ll-" way 
to be satisfied with the present state of things is. to enjoy that 
state of things. Over the ‘ ('avalier ’ mind this w(..'hl passes 
with a thrill of delight; there is an exultation hi a da'l\- (‘vent, 
zest ill the ‘regular thing,’ joy at an old Ica.^l. .Sir Waller 
Scott is an example of this. K.ery liabit a-v.l praei,. e of old 
Scotland was inseparably n liis mind associated wi'li genial 
enjoyment. To propose t(j lomh one of h iuhtiuii ■, to 
abolish one of Ihose nraclii c.^, was to toindi a pc -sonal pleasure 
—a point on which his muid reposed, a thing of memory and 
hope. So long as this world is this w'^rld, will a 'luc.yanl life 
be the proper source of an animated Cooser\t-Msm. The 
‘ cVuirclvaud-king ’ enthusiasm has even j deepe, .-onucf'lion 
with the Cavaliers. Carlyh luu said, in !us Mvid way, ‘'Fwo 
or three young gentlemen have said, ' (io to, i will make a 
religion.” ’ This is the exact opposite of wli.ii. tlu irregular 
enjoying man can think or roneci\e. What i is he, with his 
untrained mind and his changeful hc.irt and his ruleless 
practice, to create a creed ? Is the gushing life Its be a.skcd’to 
construct a cistern ? Is the varying heart tb be its own master, 
the evil practice its own guide? Sooner will a* ship invent its 
own rudder, devise its own pilotjithan the eager being will find 
out the doctrine which is to re.strain him. The very intellect 
is a type of the confusion of the soul. It has little arguments 
on a thousand subjt I'ts, hearsay sayings, original flashes, small 
and bright, struck from the heedless mind by the strong impact 
of the w'orld. And it has nothing else. It has no systematic 
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knowledge; it has a hatred of regular attrition. What can an 
Understanding of this sort do with refined questioning or subtle 
investigation? It is obliged in a sense by its very nature to 
take what comes; it is overshadowed in a manner by the 
religion to which it is born; its conscience tells it that it owes 
obedience to something; it craves to worship something; that 
something, in both cases, it takes from the past. ‘ Thou hast 
not chosen me, but I have chosen thee,’ might his faith say to 
a believer of this kind. A certain bigotry is altogether natural 
\yi him. His creed seems to him a primitive fact, as certain 
(vident as the stars. The political faith (for it is a faith) of 
jjcr.sons is of a kind analogous. The virtue of loyalty 
< ..cn cs in them a passionate aspect, and overflows, as it were, 
'd ‘i r .ntellcct w'hich belongs to the topic. This virtue, this 
i iA oni nature, arises, as political philosophers tell us, from 
jous nece.s.sily which man is under of obeying an 
• .1 rcjr.d rule. \Ve feel that we are by nature and by 
! ' »i!£!ii.ii •)! all tilings under an obligation to conform to 
‘ i ’< s' i.t’aiil, and we seek to fiml or to establish in the 
. I ■ 1- iil.-i:’! .m authority whn li shall enforce it, shall aid us 
-.'.i.i fiir-s:; ciiK rs and al.so in .na.stcring ourselves. When a 
.'.'/i imjjn\s.M. ’ witii this principli comes in contact with the 
it in i ' (ivi! Ln)vernment as i-, ..iw o;;isls and as it has 

t 

a! -.s M '. s f ‘\, he. finds what he wants -- he discovers an autho- 
j 't- . t'ccl.s bound to Submit to it. W’c do not, of course, 

iiKit all d is mVe.^ j‘hire distinctly and consc.iou.sly in the 
■nind ol the i>‘rsc.:i; mi iljc .-nnlraiy, the cla.ss of minds most 
subjcci to »:■« !u 0 arc precisely tho.se which have in general 
the least du<!’.irl ant! a. curate consciousness of their own 


opeTati</n>. -i, 'if what belalls them. In matter of fact, they 
find Ihemsciv!.^ under the control of laws and of a polity from 
the c..rlic.si moment tli.it thc}^ can remember, and they obey it 
from habit and custom years before they know why. Only in 
later life, when distihel thought is from an outward occurrence 
forced upon them, do they feel the necessity of some such 
power; and in proportion to "their passionate and imyiulsive 
disposition they feel it the more. I'he law has in a less degree 
on them the same effect which military discipline has in a 
greater. It braces them to defined duties, and subjects them 
to a known authority. Quieter minds find this authority in an 
internal conscience; but in riotous natures its still small voice 
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is lost if it V)e not echoed in loud harsh tones from the firm and 
outer world: 

* Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride.’ 

From without they crave a bridle and a curb. The doctrine 
of non-resistance is no aeddeut of the Cavialier character, 
though it seems at first sight singular in an eager tumultuous 
disposition. So incon.sislent is human nature, that it proceeds 
from the very extremity of that tumult. They know that they 
cannot allow themselves to (juestion the authority which is 
upon them; they feel its necessity too acutely, their intellect is 
untrained in subtle disquisitions, their con.sricnce fluctuating, 
their passions rising, 'i'hey are sure that if they once depart 
from that authority, their whole soul will be in anarchy. As a 
riotous state tends to fall under a martial tyranny, a passionate 
mind tends to subject itself to an extrinsic law—to cn.slave 
itself to an outward discipline. ‘ That is what the king says, 
boy, and that was ever enough for Sir Henry Lee.’ An here¬ 
ditary monarch is, indeed, the very embodiment of this prin¬ 
ciple. The authority is .so defined, so clearly vcjstcd, so evi- 
<lently intelligible; it descends so distinctly trom the past, it is 
imposed so conspicuously from without. Anything free refers 
to the people; anything elected seems self-chosen. ‘ The 
divinity that doth hedge a king ’ consists in his evidently re¬ 
presenting an unmade, unchosen, hereditary duty. 

The greatness of tins character is not in Mr. Macaulay’s 
w'ay, and its faults are. Its license affronts him; its riot 
alienates him. lie is for t:vcr contrasting the dissoluteness 
of Prince Rupert’s horse with the restraint of Cromwell’s pike- 
men. A deep enjoying nature finds no sympathy. Tlie brilliant 
style pa.sses forward; we dw’ell on its brilliancy, but it is cold. 
He has no tears for that warm life, no tenderness for that'ex- 

■ ■ a ^ # 

tinct joy. The ignorance of the Cavalier, loo, pioves his wrath: 
‘ They were ignorant of what every schoolgirl knows.” Their 
loyalty to their sovereign is thfc devotion of the Egyptians to 
the god Apis, who selected ‘ a calf to adore.’ 'J'heir non- 
resistance offends the philosopher: their license is commented 
on with the tone of a precisian. Their indecorum docs not suit 
the dignity of the narrator. Their rich free nature is unap¬ 
preciated; the tingling intensity of their joy is unnoticed. In 
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a word, there h something of the schoolboy about the Cavalier 
—there is somewhat of a schoolmaster about the historian. 

It might be thought, at first sight, that the insensibility 
and coldness which are unfavourable to the appreciation of the 
Cavalier would be particularly favourable to that of the Puritan* 
Some may say that a natural aloofness from things earthly 
would dispose a man to the doctrines of a sect which enjoins 
above all other commandments abstinence and aloofness from 
those things. In ^Ir. Macaulay's (‘asc it certainly has had no 
such consequence. He was bred up in the circle which more 
than any other has resembled that of the greatest and best 
Puritans—in the circle which has presented the evangelical 
doctrine in its most influential and celebrated, and not its least 
genial form, ^'ct he has rc\olti'd against it. The bray of ‘ Exeter 
Hall ’ is a phrase which has become celebrated: it is an odd 
one for his father’s son. The who lecourse of his ])crsonal 


fortunes, the entire scope of his historical narrative, show an 
utter want of sympathy with the Puritan disposition. It 
would be idle to quote passages; it will be enough to recollect 
the contrast between the estimate—say of Cromwell—by 
Carlyle and that by Mac'aulay, to be aware of the enormous 


discrepancy. one's manner evim'cs an instinctive sym¬ 


pathy, the other's an instinctive aversion. 


We believe that this is hut a consequence of tlic same 
impassibility of nature which we have said so much of. M. 
Montalembert, in a striking ilo^c on a French historian—a man 
of the Southey type—after speaking of his life in Paris during 
youth (a youth cast in the early and exciting years of the first 
revolution, and of the prelude to it), and graphically por¬ 
traying a man subject to scepticism, but not given to vice; 
staid ip habits, but unbelieving in opinion; without faith and 
without irregularity,—winds up the whole by the sentence, 
that * he was hardened at once against good and evil.^ In his 
view, the insengibihly which was a guard against exterior 
temptation was also a hindrance to inward belief: and there is 
a philosophy in this. The natitte of man is not two things, but 
one thing. We have not one set of affections, hopes, sensi¬ 
bilities, to be affected by the present world, and another and a 
different to be affected by the invisible world: we are moved 
by grandeur, or we arc not; we are stirred by sublimity, or we 
are not; we hunger after righteousness, or wc do not; we hate 
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vice, or we do not; \ve arc passionate, or not passionate; loving, 
or not loMnpj, cold, or not told our heart is dull, or it is visike- 
ful, our soul IS ali\c or it is dt id Deep under the surface of 
the inUllctt lies the stratum of the passions of the intense, 
peculiar, simple impulses which constitute the heart of man; 
there IS the eager essence, the piimitue dcsinnj; being What 
stirs this latent being wc know In general it is stiiicd b\ e\ ery- 
thing Sluggish nature» ar». stirred little, wild natures are 
stiried much, but all are stirred somewh it It is not important 
whether the object be m the Msiblc or insisiblc wc^rld: whoso 
lo' es what he has seen, will lose what he has not seen, whoso 
hates what he has seen, will hate whit he h.is not seen Crea¬ 
tion IS as It were but tlu gainient of the (icatoi whot^e^ is 
blind to the beauts on its surface, will be insensible to the 
beauty beneath, whoso is de id to the sublinuU before his 
senses, will be dull to that which he imagines whoso is un- 
louc led m the "visililc man, will be unmosed Ia tlu msisible 
God J hi St ai e no nc w ideas, and the c c nspii uous i \ idcnc c of 
history c onhrms them 1 s ei\ whti t the dc tp re ligious organisa¬ 
tion has been deeph sensitise to this woild It ssc compare 
what are called sicrtd and profane liteiatuics the depth of 
human affection is deepest in the sacred A warmth as of life 
IS on the Hebrew, a chill as of maible is on the Greek In 
Jewish history tlie me st tendtrh religious ehiraeter is the 
most sensitise to earth Mong cseis Isnc of the gieat Tsalmist 
thnlls a deep spirit of human enjoyment he svas alise as a 
ehild to the simple aspects of the world, the sens errors of his 
mingled career are but those to sshuh the open enjoy mg 
(haiactei is nicist prom its pi me iplt s*o to spe ik w.ss a tremu¬ 
lous passion foi that which he had seen, as sscll as thit sshich 
he had not see n I here is no p iradi)\, then fore in sas mg that 
the same chuiacter which least appieciitcs the impulsist and 
ardent (asalicr is also the most like Is not to appreciate the 
warm -i?ial of an os ci posse ring rlesotion 

Some sears ago it would base been iicccssaiy to show at 
length that the Puritans had such a desotion The notion had 
been that thes were finaties ssho simulated /cal, and hypo¬ 
crites, who misc|uoted the Old Testament A new era has 
arris ed, one of the great discosencs which the competition of 
authors has introduce 1 into histone al researches has attained a 
singular popularity. Times are changed. \\ t are rather now, in 
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general, in danger of holding loo high an estimate of the puri- 
tanltdl chari( Icr thm a too low or (onteniptuous one Among 
thediscipksof ( irhk it is considered Ih it ha\ mg been a Punlan 
IS the next best thing lo hi\ing been in Germany But though 
we cannot ‘■\mpithisi with es cry thing that the expounders of 
the new the on allege and thou^,h we should not select for 
praise the ex id pee uli iritics me st agree ibk to the slighth 
grim gosjie 1 of e irnt'itntss we ael nowkclL,c the gre it ser\ire 
whi(h thes hue renek 1 ed to T nglish histois No tnewill now 
ever ci\erIoc k tint in the gre iter in the oiigmil Punt ins m 
Cromwell b r examj>lc the whole basis of the rh iruter was a 
passion ite, deep rich 1 elif^ious orgmis ition 

This IS not in Mr. M le ml n s wu It is net Ihit he is 
sceptic il fir from it ‘ Dmnes of all peisuasions he tells us 
* are igreed tint there is i religion _ ind he ae(|uiesees m their 
teaehin,. But he Ins no pi ionite self e|uestionmgs, no indo 
mitablc ie irs no asking peipkxilies He is probxbly pleased 
at the c'cmption He Ins priised I ord Baeon for i similar 
want of interest ^or did he c\ti meddle with those enigmas 
whnh ln\e ])u//kd hurdrccls of ^enti'itions and will pu/rk 
hundieels moic He siid nothing ibout the greunds of ineril 
obligilion or the freedoin <f the human will He had no 
mclin itioii to tmplos himself in 1 ibouis resembling the se eif the 
damned in the (neeiin J irtiius to spin for t\ei on the same 
wheel lounel the sime pint He li\ed in in ap,i in which 
disputes on the most subtle points f di\ inits e\( ile d in intense 
mteiest throUf,hout I urc pe and now hue more linn m 
Englind He w is pi leed in the seri thick of the eonfliet He 
was in power at the lime of the ‘■mikI of Dort and must for 
months Inxe been duh de ifeiied with tilk ibout election, 
reprobati n ind fin il jieisesermc t ct we do not icmcnibtr 
a line in his w nks bom which it c in be mieirtd thit he Wtis 
eithei I ( iKim t or in \nninnn \Miik the world w is re¬ 
sounding with tht noise of i disput itious philosophs ind i dis- 
putatienis thtolog the Idconnn school, like Mwoilhs sc ilcd 
between Squ ire ind Ihw ickuiil" presersed ic dm nculr ilit\ — 
half seoinful, hilf benexoknt ind content with idding to 
the sum of prietie il good left the w ir of woids to the se who 
liked it This ma\ be the writing of good sense, but it is not 
the expicssion of in inxious or passion ite religious nature 
Such IS the explanation of his not prizing so highly is he 
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should prize the essential excellences of the Puritan character. 
He is defective in the one point in which they were very great; 
he is eminent in the very point in which they were most 
defective. A spirit of easy cheerfulness pervades his writings, 
a pleasant geniality overflows in history: the rigid asceticism, 
the pain for pain’s sake of the Puritan is altogether alien to 
him. Retribution he would deny; sin is hardly a part of his 
creed. His religion is one of thanksgiving. His notion of 
philosophy—it would he a better notion of his own writing— 
is illustrans co??inwda viten. 

The li^nglish Revolution is the very topic for a person of this 
character. Jt is eminently an unimpassioned movement. It 
requires no appreciation of the Cavalier or of the zealot; no 
sympathy with the romance of this world; no inclination to 
pass be5’ond, and absorb the mind's energies in another. It had 
neither the rough enthusiasm of barbarism n«)r the delicate 
grace of high civilisation; the man who conducted it had neither 
the deep spirit of (Tomwell's Ihiritans nor the chivalric loyalty 
of the enjoying Kngli.sh gentleman. They were hard-headed 
sensible men, w'ho knew that politics were a kind of business, 
that the essence of Inisiness is compromise, of practicality 
concession. They drove no theory to excess; for they had no 
theory. Their passions did not hurry them away; for their 
temperament was still, their reason calculating and calm. 
Locke is the typtj of the best character of his era. There is 
nothing in him whiih a historian such as we have <lescribcd 
could fail to comprehend, or could not syni]>athisc with wdien 
he did comprehend. He was the very reverse of a Cavalier; he 
came of a Puritan stock; he retained through life a kind of 
chilled Puritanism: he had nothing (»f its excessive, overpower¬ 
ing, interior zeal, but he retained the formal decorum which it 
had given to the manners, the solid earnestness of its intellect, 
the heavy respectability of its chara<'lcr. In all the nations 
across which Puritanism has passed you may notice something 
of its indifference to this world's lighter enjoyments; no one of 
them has been quite able to retain its singular interest in what 
is beyond the veil of time and sense. The generation to which 
we owe our revolution was in the first stage of the descent, 
Locke thought a zealot a dangerous person, and a poet little 
better than a rascal. It has been said, with perhaps an allusion 
to Macaulay, that our historians have held that ‘ all the people 
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who lived before 1688 were either knaves 5 r fools.’ This is, of 
coufise, an exaggeration; but those who have considered what 
sort of person a historian is likely to be, will not be surprised at 
his preference for the people of that era. They had the equable 
sense which he appreciates; they had not the deep animated 
passions to which his nature is insensible. 

Yetj though JMr. Macaulay shares in the common tempera¬ 
ment of hislorian.Sj and in the sympathy with, and appreciation 
of, the characters most congenial to that temperament, he is 
singularly contrasted with them in one resp'oet—he has a ^'ivid 
fancy, they have a dull one. History is gciurally wTittcn on 
the prin(‘iple that human life is a transaction: that people come 
to it with defined intentions and a calm .self-possessed air, as 
stockjobbers would buy ‘omnium,’ as timber-merchants buy 
‘ best middling; ’ people are alike, and things are alike; every¬ 
thing is a little dull, every one a little slow; manners are not 
depicted, traits are not noliecd; the narrative, is confined to 
those grciit transactions which can be understood without any 
imaginative delineation of their aceoinpauiincnls. 'J'Iwtc are 
two kinds of things- those which you need only to understand^ 
and tho.^c’ whic'li you need also to inia^/ne. That a man bought 
nine lumdredwcight of hops is an intelligible idea—you do not 
want the hops delineated or the man described; that he went 
into society .suggests an inquiry—you want to know what the 
society was like, and how’ far he. was fitted lo.be. there. I'he 
great business transactions of the political world are of the 
intelligible description. Macaulay has himself said: 

‘ A history, in which every particular incident may be true, 
may on the whole be false. The circiiinstances whieU have most 
influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of manners 
and morals, the transition of communities from poverty to 
wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity to 
humanity,—these are, for the most part, noiseles.s revolutions. 
Their progress is rarely indicated by what historians are 
pleased to call impfirtant events. They arc not achieved by 
armies, or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned by no 
treaties, and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in 
every school, in every churc'h, behind ten thousand counters, 
at ten thou.sand firesides. The upper current of society presents 
no certain criterion by which we can judge of the direction in 
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which the under c*urrcnt flows. We read of defeats and 
victories; but we know that nations may be misenable amklst 
victories^ and prosperous amidst defeats. We read of^the fall 
of wise ministers, and of the rise of profligate favourites; but 
we must remember how small a proportion the good or evil 
effected by a single statesman can bear to the good or evil of a 
great social system.’ 

} 3 ut of this sluggishness of iniiigination he has certainly no trace 
himself. He is willing to be ‘ behind ten thousand counters,’ 
to be. a guest ‘ at ten thousand firesides.’ He is willing to see 
‘ orrlinary men as they appear in their ordinary liusincss and in 
their ordinary pleasures.’ He has no objection to ‘ mingle in 
the crowds of the Exchange and the coflec-house.’ He would 
* obtain admittance to the convivial table and the domestic 
hearth.’ So far as his dignity will permit, ‘ he will bear with 
vulgar expressions.’ And a singular efficacy of fancy gives him 
the power to do so. Some portion of the essence of human 
nature is concealed from him; but all its accessories are at his 
command. He delineates any trait; he can paint, and justly 
paint, any manners he chooses. 


‘ A perfect historian,’ he tells us, ‘ is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He 
relates no fact, he attributes no expression to his clwacteny 
which is not authenticated by sufficient testimony; bu‘ 
judicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, he give ^ 
truth those attractions which have been usurped by fi- ^ 
In his narrative a due subordination is observed —some t ' ' 
actions arc prominent, others retire; but the scale on w. 
he. ret'resents them is incrciised or diminished, not accoro 
to the dignity of the persons concerned in them, but accord 
to the degree in which they elucidate the condition of socie 
and the nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, an 
the senate; but he shov■.-> us also the nation. ^Ile considers nc ■ 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too 
insignificant for his notice, wlw‘h is not too insignificant to 
illustrate the operation of law's, of religion, and of education,« 
and to mark the j)rogrcss of the human mind. Men will not 
merely be described, but will be made intimately known to us. 
The changes of manners will be indicated", not merely by ; 
a few general phrases, or a few extracts from statistical docu- 
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ihentSj but by appropriate images presented in every line. If a 
mai>, such as we are supposing, should write the history of 
' Englant^ he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, 
'the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes; but 
.yipth these he would intersperse the details which arc the charm 
historical romances. At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful 
£^jEimtcd window, which was made by an apprentice out of the 
f: pieces of glass which had been rejected by his master. It is 
so far superior to every other in the church, that, according 
to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from 
mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used 
/• those fragments of truth which historians have scornfully thrown 
behind them in a manner w'hich may well excite their envy. 
He has constructed out of their gleanings works which, even 
considered as liistories, arc scarcely less valuable than theirs. 
But a truly great historian would reclaim those materials which 
. the novelist has appropriated. The history of the government, 
and the history of the people, would be exhibited in that mode 
in which alone they can be exhibited justly, in inseparable con¬ 
junction and intermixture. We should not then have to look 
for the wars and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for 
their phraseology in Old Morlality; for one half of King James 
in Hume, and for the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel.’ 


So far as the graphic description of exterior life goes, he has 
completely realised his idea. 

This union of a flowing fancy with an insensible organisation 
is very rare. In general a delicate fancy is joined with a poetic 
organi.sation. Exactly why, it would he difficult to explain. It 
is for metaphysicians in large volumes to explain the genesis of 
the human faculties; but, as a fact, it seems to be clear that, 
for the most part, imaginative men are the most sensitive to 
the'poctic side of human life and natural scenery. They are 
drawn by a strong Instinct to what is sublime, grand, and 
beautiful. They do not care for the coarse business of life. 
They dislike to be cursed with ks ordinary cares. Their nature 
is vivid; it is interested by all which naturally interests; it 
dwells on the great, the graceful, and the grand. On this 
account it naturally runs away from history. The very name of 
it is too oppressive. Are not all such works written in the 
Index Expurgatorius of the genial satirist as works which it 
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was impossible to*rcad? The coarse and cumbrous matter 
revolts the soul of the fine and fanciful voluptuary. Takejt as 
vou will, human life is like the earth on which man dwells. 
There are cjxciuisile beauties, grand imposing objects, scattered 
here and there; but the spaces between Ihcsse are wide; the 
mass of common clay is huge; the dead level of vacant life, of 
commonplace geography, is immense. The poetic nature cannot 
bear the preponderance; it seeks relief in selected scenes, in 
special topics, in favourite beauties. Hislcjry, which is the 
record of human existence, is a faithful representative of it, at 
least in this: the. poetic mind cannot bear the weight of its 
nuirations and the commonplaccncss of its events. 

I'his peculiarity of chara<l(*r gives to Macaulay's writing 
one of its most curious characteristics. He throws over matters 
which arc in their nature dry and dull,—transactions—budgets 
—bills,- the charm of fancy which a ixieticiil mind employs 
to cnhiincc and set forth the charm of what is beautiful. 
An al'.racti' c style i.s generally devoted to wbat is in itself 
specially attractive; here it is devoted to subjects wliich are 
often unattractive, are sometimes even repelling, at the best 
are commonly neutral, not inviting allontion, if they do not 
excite dislike. In these new volumes there is a currency reform, 
pages on Scotch Presbyterianism, a heap of Parliamentary 
debates. Who couM be expected to make anything interesting 
of such topics? It i.s not cheerful to read in the morning 
pa])ers the debates of yesterday, though they happened last 
night; one cannot like, a Calvinistic divine when we sec him in 
the pLil])it; it is awful to read on the currency, even when it 
coni'crns tlic bank-notes which wc use. llow, then, ran we 
care for a narrative when the divine is dead, the shillings ex¬ 
tinct, the whole topic of the deljalc forgotten and past away? 
Yet siieh is the power «)f slyh', so great i.s the charm of very 
skilful words, of narration which is always passing forward, of 
illustration which alwiu ; hits the mark,•that such .subjects as 
thc.se not only become interesting, but very*interesling. The 
proof is evident. No ])ook is s«) sought after. The (diancellor 
of the Exchequer said, ‘ all members of Parliament had read 
it.’ What other books could ever be fancied to have been read 
by them ? A county member—a real county member—hardly 
reads two volumes per existence. Years ago Macaulay said 
a IPstory of England might become more in demand at the 
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circulating libraries than the last novel, rfe has actually made 
his •words true. It is no longer a phrase of rhetoric, it is a 
simple fact. 

The explanation of this remarkable notoriety is, the con¬ 
trast of the topic and the treatment. Tho.se who read for the 
sake of entertainment arc attracted by the oncj those who 
read for the sake of instruction arc attracted In* the other. 
Macaulay has sometliing that suits the readers of Mr. Hallam; 
he has something which will please the readers of Mr. 
Thackeray. 'I'he first wonder to find themselves reading such 
a style; the last are astonished at reailing on such topics—at 
finding thtnnselvcs studying by casualty. 'J'liis marks the 
author. Only a buoyant fancy and an impassive temjieramcnt 
could produce a Ixiok so combining weight wdth levity. 

Something similar may be remarked of the writings of a 
still greater man—of J'.dmund Burke. The contrast of the 
manner of his characteristic writings to their matter is very 
remarkable. He, too, threw over the detail of business and of 
politics those graci's and attractions of manner which seem in 
some sort inconsi.slent with them; which are adapted for topics 
more intrinsically sublime and beautiful. It was for this rea.'ion 
that llazlitt asserted that ‘ no wuinan ever <'ar(‘d for Burke’s 
writings.’ The matter, he said, was ' hard and dry,’ and no 
superficial glitter or eloc|uence couhj make it agreeable to 
those who liked what is, in its very naluri', fine and delicate. 
The charm of exejuisite, narration has. in a great degree, in 
Mr. Macaulay's ra.se, sii|>]»lied the deficiency; but it may be 
perhaps remarked, that some trace of the same ])hcnomenon 
has again occurred, from similar causes, and that his popularity, 
though great among liolh sc.xes, is in some sense more mascu¬ 
line tiian feminine. The ab.scncc of this charm of narration, 
to which accomjilished women arc, it would seem, peculiarly 
sensitive, is very characteristic of Burke, llis mind was the 
reverse of historical* Although he had rather a coarse, iru'on- 
dite temperament, not finely .siiscejitible to the best influences, 
to the most e.\.(Jui.sil(^ bc'autics of the world in which he lived, 
yet lived in that world thoroughly and completely. He did not 
take an interest, as a poet does, in the sublime because it is 
sublime, in the beautiful because, it is beautiful; but he had 
the passions of more ordinary men in a degree, and of an 
intensity, which ordinary men may be most thankful that they 
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have not. In no one has the intense faculty of intellectual', 
hatred—the hatred which the absolute dogmatist has for those' 
in whom he incarnates and personifies the opposing dogma— 
been fiercer or stronger; in no one has the intense ambition tO' 
rule and govern^—in scarcely any one has the daily ambition 
of the daily politician, been fiercer and stronger: he, if any 
man, cast himself upon his time. After one of his speeches 
peruse one of Macaulay’s: you seem transported to another 
sphere. The fierce living interest of the one contrasts with the 
cold rhetorical interest of the other; you are in a different 
part of the animal kingdom; you have left the viviparous 
intellect; you have left products warm and struggling with 
hasty life; you have reached the oviparous, and products 
smooth and polished, cold and stately. 

In addition to this impassive nature, inclining him to 
write on past transactions—to this fancy, enabling him to 
adorn and describe them—Mr. Macaulay has a marvellous 
memory to recall them; and what we may call the Scotch intel¬ 
lect, enabling him to conceive them. The memory is his 
most obvious power. An enormous reading seems always 
present to him. No effort seems wanted—no mental excogita¬ 
tion. According to his own description of a like faculty, ‘ it 
would have been strange indeed, if you had asked for anything 
that was not to be found in that immense storehouse. The 
article you required was not only there, it was ready. It was 
in its own compartment. In a moment it was brought down, 
unpacked, and explained.’ lie has a literary illustration for 
everything; and his fancy enables him to make a skilful use of 
his wealth. He alwavs selects the exact likeness of the idea 
which he wishes to explain. And though it be less obvious, yet 
his writing would have been deficient in one of its most 
essential characteristics if it had not been for what we have 
called his Scotch intellect, which is a curious matter to explain. , 
It may be thought that Adam Smith had li^Ule in common 
with Sir V\'altcr Scott. Sir Walter was always making fun of 
him; telling odd tales of his abstraction and singularity; not 
obscurely hinting, that a man who could hardly put on his own. 
coat, and certainly could not buy his own dinner, was scarcely 
fit to decide on the proper course of industry and the mercantile 
dealings of nations. Yet, when Sir Walter's own works come 
to be closely examined, they will be found to contain a good 
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deal of political econom\ of a certain sortj-^and not a \ c^^ bad 
sort \n\ one who will stud\ his dtscription of thi Hi^hlind 
clans in Ma^etlex his ohser\ Uions on the mdustiiil suit (if 
so it IS to Ik c ill( d) of the Border life his pi ins for de ilin y> itli 
the poor of his own time will be struck not onh with i pliin 
sagauU whidi we (oulJ cquil m Injflind but with the 
digested ic(uru\ ind theoictie il completeness whuh tht\ 
show You m^hl eut piric,iiphs (\cn from his lij^hter 
writings wliieh weuld be theiujfht leute in the Wealth of 
Nations Ihirt ippe us to be in the genius of the beotch 
people fotered ii) doubt b\ the ibsliiet metiplusieil 
edue ition of their I ni\ ersities, but ilso, In w i\ of natural taste, 
supporting thil edue ilion, and rinelering it possible and 
populir- i jKJwtr of ueliieing hum in le lions to formulx or 
prmeiples \ii iiislinee is now in i hi^h plue Peepk who 
are not 1 lw^ers riird people wKo line sense of then own, 
but hi\L no iieess to the ..,eniril lepiite ind opinion wlueli 
evpres cs the eolleelne sense of the ^1 tit w 01 lei neiti e in be 
brought to belieie tint Loul C impbell is a t,re it rnin Jlu\ 
read his speeehes in the Ilenist of lends—his oeeasionil 
flights of tie (lutne e e n the btiK h his attempts it p itlie s his 
stupendeius ^iu Iinus iiiel thti e inneit be persuidtd tint 
aptison so ^odti ( f sn hthin-,se mime re ilU lir t ritt talent. 
If \ou i k tlum hew he e ime to be ( hief Justice of I n jl ind, 
thL\ mutter sennething in^^rs ind ‘Will ‘^eetelimen do 
get on somthow ’ lliis is le ilh tnc true explinition In 
spite of i hundred defects lord ( impbtll has the Scotch 
faculties in pcifeetiem lit rtduies legil matttrs to a sound 
broid pniieiplt better thin in\ niin who is now a judge. 
He his isle ith toniprehensisc ibstrict distinet eonsistene 
whuh eliborites ifoiinuli ind idheicsto iformuli, and it 
IS this whieh his riised him from i plain i \er\ pliin 
SctJlth lehenUirtr to lie 1 (»id (liitf Justice of J n.,lind Mr 
Maeaul i\ his this too Vmong his more biilhint eiuilitits it 
has esc iptd the “ittenlio i of critics the more so bteaust his 
poweis of expcsitien ind txnressum mike it impossible to 
conceive for a moment tint the amusing matter we irc re iding 
IS rcalK Scote h cc onom' 

* During the mterval ’ he tells us, * between the Restorition 
and the Revolution, the riehcs of the nation hid been lapidly 
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increasing. Thousdnds of busy men found every Lbnstmas 
that, after the expenses of the year’s housclceeping had been 
defrayed out of the year’s income, a surplus remained; and 
how that surplus was to be employed was a question of some 
difficulty. In our time, to invest such a surplus, at something 
more than three per cent., on the best security that has ever 
been known in the world, is the work of a few minutes. But in 
the seventeenth century, a lawyer, a physician, a retired 
merchant, who had saved some thousands, and who wished to 
place them safely and profitably, was often greatly embarrassed. 
Three generations earlier, a man who had accumulated wealth 
in a profession generally purchased real property, or lent his 
savings on mortgage. But the number of acres in the kingdom 
had remained the same; and the value of those acres, tluugh 
!*■ had greatly increased, had by no means in(T(*ased so fast as the 
quantity of cajiilal which was seeking for employment. Many, 
too, wished to put their money where they could find it at an 
hour’s notice, and looked cabout for some species of property 
which could be more readily transferred than a hou.se or a 
field. A capitalist might lend on bottomry or on personal 
security; but, if he did so, he ran a great risk of losing interest 
and principal. There were a few joint-stock companies, among 
which the East India (’ompany held the foremost place;: but 
the demand for the stock of such companies was far greater 
than the supply. Indeed, the cry for a new East India Com- 
])any was cluefly raised by persons who had found difiiculty 
in placing their savings at interest on good security. So great 
was that dilficiilty, that the practice of hoarding was com¬ 
mon. We arc told that the father of Pope the })ocl, wlio retired 
from business in the City about the time of the Revolution, 
carried to a retreat in the country a strong box containing 
near twenty thousand pounds, and took out from time to time 
what was required for household expenses; and it is lughly 
probable that this was not a solitary crisc. At present the 
quantity of coin which is hoarded by private persons is so 
small, that it would, if brought forth, make no perceptible 
addition to the circulation. But, in the earlier part of the 
reign of William the 'I'liird, all the greatest writers on currency 
were of opinion that a very considerable mass of gold and 
silver was hidden in secret draw'crs and behind wainscots. 

‘ 'I'he natural effect of this stale of things was, that a crowd 
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of projectors, ingenious and absurd, hottest and knavish, 
employed themselves in devising new schemes for the employ¬ 
ment of redundant capital. It was about the year 168S that 
the woref stockjobber was first heard in London. In the short 
space of four years a crowd of companies, every one of which 
confidently hel<l out to suliscribers the ho])c of immense gains, 
sprang into existence: the Insurance Company, the Laper 
Company, the Lutestring Company, the rearl-L'i^hery 
Company, the Glass-Bottle Company, the Alum C'omitany, 
the Blythe C'oal Company, the Swordl)ladc C’ompanv. There 
was a 'J'apestry Company, which would soon lurnish pretty 
hangings for all the parlours of tlie middle class and for all the 
bedchambers of the higher. There was a Copper Company, 
which pro]>osed to explore the mines of England, and held out 
a hope that they would prove not less valuable than thos<- ot 
Potosi. There was a Diving Company, which undertook to 
bring up precious elTects from shipwrecked vessels, and whit'h 
announced that it had laid in a stock of wonderful machines. 


resembling complete suits of armour. In front of the helmet 
was a huge glass eye, like that of a Cyclop; and out of the 
crest went a pi]>e. tlmaigh which the air was to be admitted. 
The whole jjrocess was exhibited on the Thames. Line gentle¬ 
men and fine ladies were invited to the show', were Jiospilably 
regaled, and were delighted by seeing the divers in the'ir 
panoplv descend into the river, and return laden with old iron 
and ship's tat'klc. 'J'here was a Greenland Eishing ('ompany, 
which could not fail to drive the Dutch whalers and herring- 
busses out of the Nortluirn Ocean, 'riiere was a 'banning 
Company, which promised to furnish leather superior to the 
best that was brought frcmi 'J'urkcy or Russia. 'I’here was a 
society which undertook the office of giving gentlemen a 
liberal education on low terms, and which assumed the sounding 
nanie of the Royal Academics (‘ompany. In a pompous 
advertisement it was Linnounced that the directors of the Roval 


Academies Company had engaged the best masters in every 
branch of knowlerlgc, and were about to issue tw'enty thousand 
tickets at twenty shillings each. There was to he a lottery: 
two thousand prizes were to be drawn; and the fortunate 
holders of the ])rize.s were, to be taught, at the charge of the 
company, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanisii, conic 
sections, trigonometry, heraldry, japanning, fortification,. 
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book-keepingj and the art of playing the theorbo. Some of these^' 
companies took large mansions, and printed Iheir advertise¬ 
ments in gilded letters. Others, less ostentatious, were content 
with ink, and met at coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange. Jonathan's and Garraway’s were in a ‘ 
constant ferment with brokers, buyers, seller.s, meetings of 
directors, meetings of proprietors. Time-bargains soon came 
into fashion. Extensive combinations were formed, and- 
monstrous fables were circulated, for the purpose of raising 
or depressing the price of shares. Our country witnessed for 
the first time those phenomena with which a long experience 
has made us familiar. A mania, of which the symptoms were 
essentially the same with those of the mania of 1720, of the 
mania of 1825, of the mania of 1845, seized the public mind. * 
An impatience to be rich, a contempt for those slow but .sure 
gains which arc the proper reward of industry, patience, 
and thrift, spread tlirough society. The spirit of the cogging 
dicers of \Vhitefriars took possession of the grave senators of 
the city, wardens of trades, deputies, aldermen. It was much 
easier and much more lucrative to put forth a lying prospectus 
announcing a new sto(‘k, to persuade ignfirant peojile tluit the 
dividends could not fall short of twenty per cent., and to part 
with five thousand pounds of this imaginary wealth for ten 
thousand solid guineas, than to load a ship witli a w’dl-chosen 
cargo for Virginia or the Levant. Every day some new bubble 
was puffed into existence, rose buoyant, shone, bright, burst, 
and w'as forgotten.’ 


You will not find the cause of panics so accurately explained 
in the dryest of political economists—in the Scotch MT’ulloch. 

'I'hcse peculiarities of character and mind may be very 
conspicuou.sly traced through the History of Euf^land, and 
in the Essays. Their first and most striking quality is'the 
intellectual entertainment which they afford. Tliis, as practical 
readers know, is a kind of sensation which is dot very common, 
and which is very productive of great and healthy enjoyment. 
It is quite distinct from the amusement which is derived from 
common light works. The latter is very great; but it is passive. 
The mind of the reader is not aw’akcned to any independent 
action: you see the farce, but you see it without effort; not 
simply without painful effort, but without any perceptible 
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mental activity whatever. Again, entert?linment of intellect 

is contrasted with Ihc high enjoyment of consciously following 
pure and dirticult reasoning; such a sensation is a sort of subli¬ 
mated pain. The highest and most intense action of the 
intellectual powers is like the most intense action of the bodily 
on a high mountain. Wc climb and climb; we have a thrill of 
pleasure, but we have also a sense of effort and anguish. 
Nor is the sensatif)n to be confounded with that which we 
experience from the licst and purest works of art. The 
pleasure of high tragedy is also painful: the wliolc soul is 
stretched; the spirit pants; the j)assions scarcely breathe: 
it is a rapt and eager moment, too intense for continuance— 
so overpowering, that wc scarcely know whether it be joy or 
pain. The sensation of intellectual entertainment is altogether 
distinguished from these by not being aecompanied by any 
pain, and yet being consequent on, or being contemyioraneoiis 
with, a high and constant exercise of mind. Wliile we read 
w'orks which so delight us, we arc conscious that we arc delighted, 
and are conscious that we are not idle. The opposite pleasures 
of indolence and exertion seem for a moment combiiic<l. A 
sort of elasticity pervades us; thoughts come easily and 
quicklv; we seem capable of many ideas; we follow clever¬ 
ness till \vc fancy that w'c arc clever. This feeling is only given 
by w’ritcrs who stimulate the mind just to the degree which is 
pleasant, and who do not stimulate it more; wlm exact a 
moderate exercise of mind, and who seduce lus to it insensibly. 
This can only be, of course, by a charm of style; b^' the in¬ 
explicable je lie sais quoi which attracts our attention; by 
constantly raising and constantly satisfying our curiosity. 
And there seems Ij) be a further condition. A writer who 
wishes to produce this constant effect must not appeal to 
any single separate fac'ulty of mind, but to the whole mirul at 
onct-. 'I’he fancy tires, if you appeal only to the fanc'v; the 
understanding is awaVe f)f its dullncs':, if you appeal only to the 
understanding; the curio.sity is soon satiated unless you j)iqiie 
it with variety. This is the very ()pp)ortunity for Macaulay. 
He has fancy, sense, abundance; he appeals to both fancy and 
understanding. There is no sense of effort. His books read like 
an elastic dream. There is a continual sense of instruction; 
for who had an idea of the transactions before ? The emotions, 
toOj which he appeals to are the easy admiration, the cool 
2 I 
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disapprobation, the gentle worldly curiosity, which quietly* 
excite us, never fatigue us,—which we could bear for pver'.' 
To read Macaulay for a day, would be to pass a day of easy 
thought, of pleasant placid emotion. 

Nor is this a small matter. In a state of high civilisation 
it is no simple matter to give multitudes a large and healthy 
enjoyment. The old bodily enjoyments are dying out; there 
is no room for them any more; the complex apparatus of 
civilisation cumbers the ground. We are thrown back upon , 
the mind, and the mind is a barren thing. It can spin little 
from itself: few that describe what they see arc in the way 
to discern much. Exaggerated emotions, violent incidents,' 
monstrous characters, crowd our canvas; they are the resource 
of a weakness which would o])tain the fame of strength. 
Reading is about to become a series of collisions against 
aggravated breakers, of beatings with imaginary surf. In such 
times a book of sensible attraction is a public l)enefit; it 
diffuses a sensation of vigour through the mnltitudc. Perhaps 
there is a danger that the extreme popularity of the manner 
may make many j)crsons fancy they understand the matter 
more perfectly than they do; some readers may becoiAe 
conceited; several l)oys ])elieve that tlicy too are Mai-aulays. 
Yet, duly allowing for this defect, it is a great good that so 
many people should learn so much on such topics so agreeably; 
that they should feel that they cam understand them; that' 
their minds should be stimulated by a consciousness of health 
and power. 

The same peculiarities influence the style of the narrative. 
The art of narration is the art of writing in hooks-and-eyes. 
The principle consists in making the appropriate thought 
follow the appropriate thought, the proper fact the proper fact; 
in first preparing the mind for what is to come, and then 
letting it come. This can only be achieved by keeping 
continually and insensibly before the mind of the reader some 
one object, character, or image, whose variations are the events 
of the story, whose unity is the unity of it. Scott, for example, 
keeps before you the mind of some one person,—that ot 
Morion in Old Mortality, of Rebecca in Jvanhoe, of Level in 
The Antiquary ,—whose fortunes and mental changes are the 
central incidents, whose personality the string of unity. It is 
the defect of the great Scotch novels that their centr^ figurq 
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is frequently not their most interesting topic,—that their 
interest is often rather in the accessories than in the essential 
principle—rather in that which surrounds the centre of nar¬ 
ration than in the centre itself. Scott tries to meet this 
objection by varying the mind which he selects for his unit; 
in one of his chapters it is one character, in the next a 
different; he shifts the scene from the hero to the heroine, 
from the ‘ Protector of the settlement ’ of the story to the evil 
being who mars it perpetually: but when narrowly examined, 
the principle of his narration will be found nearly always the 
same,—the changes in the position—external or mental—of 
some one human being. The most curiously opposite sort of 
narration is that of Hume, lie seems to carry a view, as the 
mod<-rns call it, through everything. He forms to himself a 
metaphysical—that perhaps is a harsh word— an intellectual 
conception of the time and character before him; and the 
gradual working out or devc]oj>mcnt of that view is the 
principle of his narration. He tells the story of the conception. 
You rise from his pages without much remembrance of or 
regard for the mere people, but with a clear notion of an 
elaborated view, skilfully abstracted and perpetually impressed 
upon 5’oii. A critic of detail should scarcely rcfjiiire a better 
task than to show how insensibly and artfully the subtle 
historian infuses his doctrine among the facts, indicates 
somehow'—you can scarcely say how—their 1 elation to it; 
strings them, as it were, upon it, concealing it in seeming 
beneath them, while in fact it altogether determines their 
form, their grouping, and their consistency, 'riie style of 
Macaulay is very different from either of these. It is a 
diorama of political pictures. You seem to begin witli a 
brilliant picture,—its colours are distinct, its lines are firm; 
on a sudden it changes, at first gradually, you can scarcely tell 
how or in what, but truly and unmistakably,— a slightly 
different picture^is before you; then the second vision seems 
to change,—it too is another and yet the same; then the third 
shines forth and fades; and so*without end. The unity of this 
delineation is the identity—the apparent identity—of the 
picture; in no two moments does it seem quite different, in 
no two is it identically the same. It grow's and alters as our 
bodies would appear to alter and grow, if you could fanc}' any 
one watching them, and being conscious of their daily little 
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changes. The events are picturesque variations; the unity is 

a unity of political painting, of represented external form. 

It is evident how suitable this is to a writer whose under- 

« 

standing is solid, whose sense is political, whose fancy is fine 
and delineativc. 


'I’o tins merit of Macaulay is to be added another. No one 
describes so well what we may call the spectacle of a character. 
The art of delineating character by protracted description is 
one which grows in spite of the critics. In vain is it alleged 
that the character should be shown dramatically; that it 
should be illustrated by events; that it should be exhibited in 
its actions, 'i'he truth is, that these homilies arc excellent, 
but incomplete; true, but out of season. 'J'hcrc is a utility in 
verbal portrait, as Lord .‘stanhope says there is in painted. 
Goethe used to observe, that in society—in a icte-d-tete, rather 
—you often thought of your ( ompanion as if he was his 
port I ait: you were silent; yt)u did not care what he said; 
but you (’onsich'red him as a pic tur(‘, as a wixole, especially as 
regards yourself and your relations towards him. You require 
something of the same kind in literature; some description of 
a man is clearly necessary as an introduction to the story of his 
life and actions. Hut more than this is wanted; you require 


to have the objern placed before you as a whole, to have the 
characteri.stie traits mentioned, the delicate qualities drawn 
out, the firm features gently depicted. As the practice which 


Goethe hints at is, of all others, the most fav(nirable. to a just 
and calm judgment of character, so the literary substitute is 
essential as a steadying element, as a summary, to bring 
together and give a unity to our views. \\’e must see the 
man's face. ^Vithout it, we seem to have heard a great deal 


about the person, but not to have known him; to be aware that 
he had done a good deal, but to have no settled, ineradicable 


notion what manner of man he was. This is the reason why 
critics b'ke Mat'anlay, who sneer at the pracli('e when estimating 
the works of others, yet make use of it at great length, and, in 
his case, w’ith great skill, whtn they cimie to be historians 


themselves. The kind of characters whom Macaulay can 
describe is limited —at least wc think so—by the bounds w^hich 


W'C indicated just now. 'I'here. are some men whom he is too 
impassive to comjmehend; but he. can always tell us of such as 
he does comprehend , what they looked like, and what they were. 
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A great deal of this vividness Macaulaf^ of course owes to 
his «tyle. Of its effectiveness there can be no doubt; its 
agreeability no one who has just been reading it is likely to 
deny. Yet it has a defect. It is not, as Bishop Butler would 
have expressed it, such a style as ‘ is suitable to such a being 
as man, in such a world as the prc.scnt one.’ It is too 
omniscient. Everything is too plain. All is clear : nothing 
is doubtful. Instead of probability being, as the great thinker 
expressed it, ‘ the very guide of life,’ it has become a rare 
exception— an uncommon phenomenon. You rarely cc'me across 
anything which is not decided; and when you do come acro.ss 
it, you seem to wonder that the positiveness, which has 
accomplished so much, should have been unwilling to decide 
anything. 'I’his i.s hardly the style for history. 'I'hc data of 
historical narratives, especially of niodern histories, are a heap 
of confusion. No one can tell where they lie, or where they do 
not lie; what is in them, or what is not in them. Literature is 
called the ‘ fragment of fragments; ’ little has been written, 
and but little of that little has been pre.scrvcd. So history is a 
vestige of vestiges; fevv facts leave any trace of themselves, any 
witness of their occurrence; (»f fewer still is that witness pre¬ 
served; a slight track i.s all anything leaves, and the confu.sion 
of life, llic tumult of change sweep even that away in a 
moment. It is not possible tliat these data can be very fertile 
in certainties, h'ew people would make any tiling of tliem: a 
memoir here, a MS. there—two letters in a magazine—-an asser¬ 
tion by a person whose veracity is denied,— these are the sort 
of evidence out of which a flowing narrative is to be educed— 
and of course it ouglit not to be too llowing. ‘ If you please, .sir, 
to tell me what you do val know,' was tlie inquiry of a humble 
pupil .addressed to a great man of science. It would have 
been a relief to the readers of Macaulay if he had shown a 
little the outside of uncertainties, which there must be— 
the gradations of doubt, which there ought to be—the singular 
accumulation of difficnliics, which must beset the extraction 
ol a very easy narrative fri)nf very confused materials. 

This defect in style is, indeed, indicative of a defect in 
understanding. Mr. Macaulay’s mind is eminently gifted, but 
there is a want of graduation in it. He has a fine eye for 
probabilities, a clear i>crceplion of evidence, a shrewd guess 
at missing links of fact; but each probability seems to him a 
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certainty, each pi^ce of evidence conclusive, each analog-, 
exact. The heavy Scotch intellect is a little prone to thisvone 
figures it as a heap of formulae, and if fact b is reducible to. 
formula b, that is all which it regards; the mathematical mill, 
grinds with equal energy at flour perfect and imperfect—^at 
matter which is quite certain, and at matter which is only a< 
little probable. But the great cause of this error is, an abstin¬ 
ence from practical action. Life is a school of probability. In 
the writings of every man of patient practicality, in the midst 
of whatever other defects, you will find a careful appreciation 
of the degrees of likelihood; a steady balfincing of them one 
against another; a disinclination to make things too clear, to 
overlook the debit side of the account in mere contemplation 
of the enormousness of the credit. The reason is obvious: 
action is a business of risk; the real question is the magnitude 
of that risk. Failure is ever impending; success is ever un¬ 
certain; there is always, in the very best of affairs, a slight 
probaliility of the former, a contingent possibility of the non- 
occurrence of the latter. For practical men, the problem ever 
is to test the amount of these inevitable probabilities; to make 
sure that no one increases too far; that by a well-varied choice 
the number of risks may in itself be a protection—be an insur¬ 
ance to you, as it were, against the capricious result of any one. 
A man like Macaulay, who stands aloof from life, is not so 
instructed; he sits secure; nothing happens in his study: 
he does not care to test probabilities; he loses the detective 
sensation. 

Mr. Macaulay’s so-called inaccuracy is likewise a phase of this 
defect. Considering the enormous advantages which a pic¬ 
turesque style gives to ill-disposed critics; the number of points 
of investigation which it suggests; the number of assertions it 
makes, sentence by" sentence; the number of ill-disposed critics 
that there are in the world; remembering Mr. Macaulay’s 
position.—set on a hill to be spied at by ihCm,—he can scarcely 
be thought an inaccurate historian. Considering all things, 
they have found few certain • blunders, hardly any direct 
mistakes. Every sentence of his style requires minute know¬ 
ledge; the vivid picture has a hundred details; each of those 
details must have an evidence, an authority, a proof. An 
historian like Hume passes easily over a period; his chart is' 
large; if he gets the conspicuous headlands, the large harbours^ 
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duly marked, he does not care. Macaula^ puts in the depth 
of each wave, every remarkable rock, every tree on the shore. 
Nothing^ gives a critic so great an advantage. It is difficult to 
do this for a volume; simple for a page. It is easy to selc t a 
particular event, and learn all which any one can know about 
it; examine Macaulay’s descriptions, say he is wrong, that X 
is not buried where he asserts, that a little boy was one year 
older than he states, but how would the critic manage, if he 
had to work out all this for a million facts, for a whole period ? 
Few men, we suspect, would be able to make so few errors of 
simple and provable fact. On the other hand, few men would 
arouse a sleepy critic by such startling assertion. If Macai lay 
finds a new theory, he states it as a fact. Vc'-y likely it really is 
the most probable theory; at any rate, we icnow of no case in 
which his theory is not one among the most plausible. If it 
had only been so stated, it would have been well received. 
His view of Marlborough’s character, for instance, is a specious 
one; it has a good deal of evidence, a large amount of real 
probability, but it has scarcely more. Marlborough may have 
been as bad as is said, but we can hardly be sure of it at this 
time. 

Macaulay's * party-spirit ’ is another consequence of his 
positiveness. When he inclines to a side, he inclines to it 
too much. His opinions are a shade too strong; his pre¬ 
dilections some degrees at least too warm.. William is too 
perfect, James too imperfect. The Whigs arc a trifle like 
angels; the Tories like, let us say, ‘ our inferiors.’ Yet this 
is evidently an honest party-spirit. It does not lurk in the 
corners of sentences, it is not insinuated without being alleged; 
it does not, like the unfairness of Hume, secrete itself so subtly 
in the turns of the words, that when you look to prove it, 
it is gone. On the contrary, it rushes into broad day. William 
is 'loaded with panegyric; James is always spoken evil of. 
Hume’s is the artfuT pleading of a hired advocate; Macaulay’s 
the bold eulogy of a sincere friend. As far as effect goes, this 
is an error. The very earnestness of the affection leads to a 
reaction; we arc tired of having William called the ‘ just;’ 
we cannot believe so many pages; ‘ all that ’ can scarcely be 
correct. As we said, if the historian’s preference for persons 
and parties had been duly tempered and mitigated, if the 
probablj' good were only said to be probably good, if the rather 
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bad were only alleged to be rather bad, the reader would have 
been convinced, and the historian would have escaped t-the 
savage censure of envious critics. 

The one thing which detracts from the pleasure of reading 
these volumes, is the doubt whether they should have been 
written. Should not these great powers be reserved for great 
periods? Is this abounding, picturesque style, suited for 
continuous hislor^’^ ? Are smnll men to be so largely described ? 
Should not admirable delineation be kept for admirable 
people? We think so. You do not want Raphael to paint 
sign-posts, or Palladio to build dirt-pics. Much of history is 
necessarily of little value,— the superficies of circumstance, 
the scum of events. It is very well to have it described, indeed 
you must have it described; the chain must be kept complete; 
the narrative of a country’s fortunes will not allow of breaks 
or gaps. Yet all things need not be done equally well. The 
life of a great painter is short. Even the industry of Macaulay 
will not complete this history. It is a pity to spend such 
powers on such events. It would have been better to have 
some new volumes of essays solely on great men and great 
things. The difTuseness of the style would have luicn then 
in place; we could have borne to hear the smallest minutise 
of magnificent ejiochs. If an inferior hand had cxcc-uted 
the connecting-links, our notions would have acquired an 
insensible perspective; the works of the great artist, the 
best themes, would have stood out from the canvas. They 
are now' confused by the equal brilliancy of the adjacent 
inferiorities. 

Much more might be said on this narrative. As it will 
be lead for very many years, it will employ the critics for very 
many years. It would be unkind to make all the best observa¬ 
tions. Something, as Mr. Disraeli said in a budget-speech, 
something should be left for ‘ future statemenis of this 
nature.’ There w'ill be an oj)portunity. AVhatever those who 
come after may say against this book, it will be, and remain, 
the ‘ Pictorial History of Englawd.’ 
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Beranger* 

(1857) 

The invention of books has at least one great advantage. It 
has half-abolished one of the worst consequences of the diversity 
of languages. Literature enables nations to understand one 
another. Oral intercourse hardly does this. In English a dis¬ 
tinguished foreigner says not what he thinks, but what he can. 
There is a certain intimate essence of national meaning which 
is as untranslatable as good poetry. Dry thoughts are cosmo¬ 
politan; but the delicate associations of language which express 
character, the traits of speech which mark the man, differ in 
every tongue, have not even cumbrous circumlocutions that 
are equivalent in another. National character is a deep thing 
—a shy thing; you cannot exhibit much of it to people w'ho 
have a difficulty in understanding your language; you are in 
strange society, and 3'ou feel you \vill not be understood. 
‘ Let an ICnglish gentleman,’ writes Mr. Thackeray, ‘ who 
has dwelt two, four, or ten years in I’aris, say &.t the end of any 
given period how much he knows of P'rcnch society, how many 
French houses he has entered, and how many French friends 
he has made. Intimacy there is none; w'c see but the outsides 
of the people. Year by year we live in France, and grow grey 
and see no more. We play erarte with Monsieur de Trefle every 
night*; but w’hat do we know of the heart of the man—of the 
inward ways, thoughts, and customs of lYcfle? We dance 
with Countess Flioflac I'uesdays and Thursdays ever since 
the peace; and ^xow far are we advanced in her acquaintance 
since we first twirled her roiiqfi a room ? We know her velvet 

''**CEuvtcs computes de C.-J. de B6rangor. Nouvelle edition revue 
par 1‘Auteury contenant Ics Dix Chansons nouvellcs, le facsimile d'uve 
Lettre de Biranger; illustree de cinquante-deux gravures sur aciery 
d‘apris Charlety D'Aubigny, Johannot Greniery De Lemud, Pauquety 
Pengttillyy Raffet, SandoZy exicuties par Us artistes Us plus distinguiSy 
et d'un beau portrait d’apris nature par Sandoz. 2 vols. 8vo. 1865. 
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gown and her diamonds; \ie know her smiles and her simpers * 
and her rouge, but the leal, rougcless, intime Phcflac^ wc 
kmm not * L\cn if our words did not stutUr, as they do 
stutter on our tongue, she would not tell us what she is, 
LiUratuic his half mended this Books are exportable, the 
es*»f m e of n itional t harac ter lies flat on a printed page Men of 
genius with the impulses of solituele produec weiiks of art whose 
words can be re ad andre re ad and partially taken in by foreigners 
to whom they e ould nei ci be ullcred the i ery thought of whose 
uns\mpathising faets would freeze them em the surfaee of the 
mineh \k\ mder Smith has are used poetieal reiieweis of begin¬ 
ning as f ir as possible fioni then subjee t It ma\ seem to some, 
themgh it is not so really, Ih it we aie exemplifying this saying 
in (oinme n< ing as w e hay» e onime ne e d in artie le on Be ranger 
Hurt aie two kinds of peutn whuh one may eall poems 
of this woild and poems not of tins woild We ce a eertain 
soeiety on the e nth held together by e citain relations perform¬ 
ing eertiin aets exhiluting eeitain plunomeni e dling forth 
certain emotions Ihe millions eif human beings yyho eejmpose 
ithayc then y iilous thoughts feeling^-, and ilesues Ihe\ hate, 
aet, and li\e J he son il liond presses then eloscK together, 
and from then pioximity new sentiments aiise whuh arc half 
supeifi( lal and eh) neit toueh the inmost soul but whieh never¬ 
theless aie unsjie ikahh impoit int in the actual constitution of 
human n itiirc, ind woik out their effeets foi good anel fe)r evil 
on the iharicteis of these who aie subjee ted to their influence 
Ihesc sentiments of the woild as one m ly speak diffci from 
the moie piimitiye impulses ind en otions of our innti nature 
as the sujiertie I il phenomena of the n ale rial uniyeisc fioni what 
wc faney is its le il essenee I’assing hues tiansienl (hinges 
haye their ioui'>c he foie our eyes a multiplex duiana is for 
cyer disj)l lyed undeineath it ill yyc laney — suth is the ineyit- 
alih I (institution of our thiiil mg faculty a piinuli\e immov¬ 
able es>ience yyhuh is mc'difiecl into aJj the (yer dunging 
plunomeni we cc whuh is the grey gianite whereon they lie^ 
the piim iry subst inee whose dihn they all aie ]iist so fiom 
the euiginal and jirimitni emotions of man, soeiety—the 
ey ohing capac ity of eomhmed aetion bungs out desires which 
seem ncyy, in a tnse aie new, whuh ha\e no existence out of 

♦We liiyc been obliged to ibricke the above extiact, and m so 
doing haye let! out the humour of it 
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the society itself, are coloured by its customs at tne moment, 
change with the fashions of the age. Such a principle is what 
we may call social gaiety: the love of combined amusement 

■ which all men feel and variously cxpres.s, and which is to the 
. higher faculties of the soul what a gay running stream is to the 

■ everlasting mountain, a light, altering element which beautifies 
, while it modifies. Poetry does not shrink from expressing such 

feelings; on the contrary, their renovating cheerfulness blends 
appropriately with her inspiriting delight. Each age and each 
form of the stimulating imagination has a fashion of its own. 
Sir Walter sings in his modernised chivalry, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk Jind horSe and hiinting-.spcar. 

Hounds arc in their couples yelling, 
llaw'ks arc whistling, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they; 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

‘ T^ouder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we. 

Time, stern huntsman, who can. balk ? 

.Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay.’ 

The poet of the people, ‘ vilain ef ires vilain,' sings with the 
pauper Bohemian, 

‘ Voir e’est avoir. Allons courir! 

Vie errante 

Est chose cnivrante. 

Voir ?;’est avoir. Allons courir! 

Car tout voir e’est U)ut conquerir. 

* Nous n’avons done exempts d’orgucil, 

De lois vaines, 

De lourdcs chaines; 

Nous n’avons done exempts d'orgucil, 

Ni berceau, ni toit, ni cercucil; 
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Mais croyez-en notre gaite. 

Noble ou pretre, 

Valet ou maitrc; 

Mais, croyez-en notre gaile, 

Le bonheur est la liberte. 

‘ Oui, croycz-cn notre gaite. 

Noble ou prctre, 

Valet ou maitre; 

Oui, rroyez-cn noire gaite, 

Le bonheur est la liberte.’ 

The forms of these poems of social amusement are, in truth, 
as various as the social amusement itself. The variety of the 
world, singularly various as it everywhere is, is nowhere so 
various as in lliat. Men have more ways of amusing themselves 
than of doing anything else they do. Hut the essence—the 
char act eristic—of these ])oems everywhere is, that they express 
more or less well the. lighter desires of human nature;—those 
that have least of unspeakable depth, partake most of what is 
perishable, and earthly, and least of the immortal soul. The 
objects ol these desires are social accident.s; excellent, perluips, 
essential, possibly—so is human nature made—in one form and 
variety or another, to the well-being of the soul, yet in them¬ 
selves transitory, flcding, and in other moods contemptible. 
The old saying was, that to endure solitude a man must cither 
be a beast or a god. It is in the lighter play of social action, in 
tliat which is neither animal nor di\ inc, which in its half-way 
character is so natural to man, that these poems of society, 
which we have called i)ocms of amusement, have their 
place. 

This spe('ics docs not, however, exhaust the whole class. 
Society gives rise to another sort of poems, differing from this 
one as contemplation differs from desire. Society may be 
thought of as an object. The varied scene of men,—their hopes, 
fear.':, anxieties, maxims, actions,—presents a sight more 
interesting to man than any other which has ever existed, or 
which can exist; and it may be viewed in all moods of mind, and 
with the change of inward emotion as the external object seems 
to change: not that it really does so, but that some sentiments 
are more favourable to clear-sightedness than others are; and 
some bring before us one aspect of the subject, and fix our 
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attention upon it, others a different one,*and bind our minds 
to that likewise. Among the most remarkable of these varied 
.views is the world’s view of itself. The world, such as it is, 
has made up its mind what it is. ('hildishly dcccivable by 
charlatans on every other subject,—imposed on by pedantry, 
by new and unfounded science, by ancient and unfounded re¬ 
putation, a prey to pomposity, overrun with recondite fools, 
ignorant of all else,—society knows itself. 'J’hc world knows 
a man of the world. A certain tradition pervades it; a dis- 
ciplina of the market-place teaches what the collective society 
of men has ever been, and what, so long as the nature of man 
is the same, it cannot and will not cease to be. Literature, the 
written expression of human nature in e.very ^'ariely, takes 
up this variety likewise. Ancient literature exhibits it from 
obvious causes in a more simple manner than modern literature 
can. Those who are brought up in times like the present, 
necessarily hear a different set of opinions, fall in with other 
words, are under the shadow of a higher creed. In conserpience, 
they cannot have the simple na'iveie of the old world; they 
cannot speak with easy equanimity of the fugitiveness of life, 
the necessity of death, of goodness as a mean, of sin as an 
extreme. 'I’lic theory of the universe has ceased to be an open 
question. Still the spirit of Horace is alive, and as potent as 
that of any man. His tone is that of prime ministers; his easy 
philosophy is that of courts and parliaments; you may hear his 
words where no other foreign words arc ever heard. He is but 
the extreme and perfect type of a whole class of writers, some 
of whom exist in every literary age, and who give an expression 
to what \vc may call the poetry of equanimity, that is, the 
world’s view of itself; its self-satisfaction, its conviction that 
you must bear w'hat comes, not hope for much, think some evil, 
never be excited, admire little, and then 3'oii will be at peace. 
This creed does not ^ound attractive in description. Nothing, 
it has been said, js so easv as to be ‘ religious on paper:' on the 
other hand, it is rather difficult to be w'orlclly in speculation; 
the mind of man, when its dUily maxims arc put before it, 
revolts from anything so stupid, so mean, so poor. It requires 
a consummate art to reconcile men in print to that moderate 
and insidious philosophy which creeps into all hearts, colours 
all speech, influences all action. We ma)'' not stiffen common 
Sense into a creed; our very ambition forbids:— 
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* It hears a voice within us tell 
Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well: 
’Tis all perhaps which man acquires; 

But ’tis not what our youth desires.* 


Still a great artist may succeed in making ‘ calm ’ interesting! 
Equanimity has its place in literature; the poetry of equipoise 
is possible. Poems of society have, thus, two divisions: that 
which we mentioned first, the expression of the feelings which 
are called out by the accidents of society; next, the harmonised 
expression of that philosophy of indifference with which the 
world regards the fortunes of individuals and its own. 

We have said that no modern nation can produce literature 
embodying this kind of cool reflection and delineation as it was 
once produced. By way of compensation, however, it may be, 
it no doubt is, easier now to produce the lyrical kind of poems of 
society—the light expression of its light emotions—than it was 
in am lent times. Society itself is belter. There is something , 
hard in Paganism, which is always felt even in the softest traits , 
of the most delicate society in antiquity. The social influence of 
women in modern times gives an interest, a little pervading 
excitement, to social events. Civilisation, besides, has made 
comfort possible; it has, at least in part, created a scene in 
which society can be conducted. Its petty conveniences may or 
may not be great benefits according to a recondite philosophyj ' ^ 
but there can be no doubt that for actual men and women in . 
actual conversation it is of the greatest importance that th^^i 
feet should not be cold; that their eyes and mouth .should 
be troubled with smoke; that sofas should be good, and attrft'd'*^* 
tivc chairs many. Modern times have the advantage of the 
ancient in the scenery of flirtation. The little boy complained 
that you could not find ‘ drawing-room ’ in the dictionary. Per¬ 
haps even because our reflections are deeper, our inner life less 
purely pagan, our appm ent life is softer arid easier. Some have 
said, that one reason why physical science made so little pro¬ 
gress in ancient times w'as, that people were in doubt about' 
more interesting things; men must have, it has been alleged, a 
settled creed as to human life and human hopes, before they 
will attend to shells and snails and pressures. And whether ' * 
this be so or not, perhaps a pleasant society is only possible to 
persons at case as to what is beyond society. Those only can lie ' 
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on the grass who fear no volcano underneath^ and can bear to 
look at the blue vault above. 

Among modern nations it is not difTicult to say where we 
should look for success in the art of social poetry. ‘ Wherever,’ 
said Mr. Lewes the other day, ‘ the French go, they take what 
they call their civilisation—that is, a cafe and a theatre.’ And 
though this be a trifle severe, yet in its essence its meaning is 
correct. The French have in some manner or other put their 
mark on all the externals of European life. The essence of 
every country remains little affected by their teaching; but 
in all the superficial embellishments of society they have en¬ 
joined the fashion; and the very language in which those 
embellishments are spoken of, shows at once w'hence they were 
derived. Something of this is doubtless due to the accidents of 
a central position, and an early and prolonged political influ¬ 
ence; but more to a certain neatness of nature, a certain finish 
of the senses, which enables them more easily than others to 
touch lightly the light things of society, to see the comme-il- 
faut. ‘ I like,’ said a good judge, ‘ to hear a Frenchman talk; 
he strikes a light.’ On a hundred topics he gives the bright, 
sharp edge, where others have only a blunt approximation. 

Nor is this anticipation disappointed. Reviewers do not 
advance such theories unless they correspond with known 
results. For many )'ears the French have not been more cele¬ 
brated for memoirs w'hich professedly describe a real society 
than they have been for the light social song w'hich embodies 
its sentiments and pours forth its spirit. The principle on which 
such writings are composed is the taking some incident—not 
voluntarily (for the incident doubtless of itself takes a hold on 
the poet’s mind)—and out of that incident developing all which 
therci is in it. A grave form is of course inconsistent with such 
art. The .spirit of such things is half-mirthful; a very profound 
meaning is rarely to be expected; but little incidents are not 
destitute of me^jning, and a delicate touch w'ill delineate it in 
words. A profound excitement likewise such poems cannot 
produce; they do not address fhe passions or the intuition.s, the 
heart or the soul, but a gentle pleasure, half sympathy, half 
amusement, is that at which they aim. They do not please us 
equally in all moods of mind; sometimes they seem nothing . 
^nd nonsense, like society itself. We must not be too active or 
too inactive, to like them; the tension of mind must not be too 
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great; in our highest moods the littlenesses of life are petty; 
the mind must not be obtusely passive; light touches will^iot 
stimulate a sluggish inaction. This dependence on the mood of 
mind of the reader makes it dangerous to elucidate this sort of 
art by quotation; Berangcr has, however, the following:— 

* Laideur el Beaute. 

‘ Sa trop grande beaute m’obsedc; 

Cost nn masque ais6ment trompeur. 

Oui, jc voudrais qu’ellc fut laidc, 

Mais laide, laidc a faire peur. 

Belle ainsi faut-il que je I’aime! 

Dicu, reprends cc don eclatant; 

Jc le demande ^ I’cnfer memc: 

Qu’clle soit laidc ct quo jc I’aime autant. 

‘ A ces mots m’apparait le diable; 

C’esL le pire de la laideur. 

“ Rendons-la,” dit-il, “ clTroyablc, 

Dc ics rivaux trompons I’ardcur. 

J’aiinc assez ces metamorphoses. 

Ta belle ici vient en chantant; 

Pcrles, tombez; fanez-vous, roses: 

La voild Iriide el tu I’aimes autant.” 

‘ —Laidc ! moi! dit-clle etonnee; 

Elle s’approchc d'un miroir, 

Doutc d’abord. puis, consternee, 

Tombe cn un morne desespoir. 

“ Pour moi scul tu jurais de vivre,” 

I.ui dis-je, 1^ ses pieds me jetant; 

“ A mon seul amour il te livre. 

Plus laide encore, je t’aimerais autant.” 

* Ses yeux 6lr ints fondent en larmes, 

Alors sa doulcur m'attendrit. 

“ Ah! rendez, rciidez-lui ses charmes.” 

“ —Soit I ” repond Satan qui sourit. 

Ainsi que nait la fraiche aurore, 

Sa bcautd renait k Tinstant. 

Elle est, je crois, plus belle encore: 

Elle est plus belle, et moi je I’aime autant. 
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‘ Vite au miroir elle s’assure * 

Qu’on lui rend bien tons scs appas; 

Dcs pleurs restent sur sa figure 
Qu’elle essuic en grondant tout bas. 
Satan s’envole, et la cruclle 
Kuit ct s'ecric en me quittant: 

“ Jamais fillc que Diou fit belle 
Ne doit aimer qui peut Tairner autant.” * 

And this is even a more characteristic specimen: 

‘ La Moudie. 

‘ Au bruit dc notre gaite folic, 

Au bruit des verres, des chansons, 

Quelle moiichc murmurc ct vole, 

Et revient quand nous la chassons ? {bis.) 
Cest quelque dieu, je le soup9onne, 
Qu’un jicu dc bonheur rend jaloiix. 

Ne souflrons point qu’clle bourdonne, 
Qu’cllc bourdonne autour de nous. 

‘ Transformcc en mouche hidciisc. 

Amis, oui, e'est, j’en siiis certain, 

La Raison, deite grondcusc, 

Qu’irrite un si joyeux festin, 

L’orage approche, le ciel tonne; 

Voila cc quo dit son courreux. 

Ne souflrons point qii’elle bourdonne, 
Qu'elle bourdonne autour de nous. 

‘ C’cst la Raison qui vient me dire: 

“ A ton age on vit en rcclus. 

Ne bois plus tant, cessc dc rire, 

('esse d'aimer, ne chante plus.” 

Ainsi son-beffroi toujours sonne 
Aux hieurs dcs feux les plus doux. 

Ne souffrons point qu'elle bourdonne, 
Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous. 

* C’est la Raison; gare A, Lisette! 

Son dard la menace toujours. 

Dieux! il pcrce la collerette: 

Le sang coule! accourez. Amours! 
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AmourSj poursuivez la f 61 onne; 
Qu’elie expire enfin sous vos roups. 
Ne souffrons point qu’elle bourdonne, 
Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous. 


‘ Vicloire! amis, clle se noie 
Dans I’ai que Lise a verse. 

Victoire! et qu’aux mains de la Joie 
Le sceptre enfm soil replace, (bis.) 
Un souffle dbranlc sa roiironne; 

Une moiiche nous troublait tons. 

Ne craignons plus qu’elle bourdonne, 
Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous.’ 


J 




To make poetry out of a fly is a diflicult operation. It 
used to be said of the Lake school of criticism, in Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s early and more rigid da)'s, that there was no such term 
as ‘ elegant ’ in its nomenclature. I’he reason is that, dealing,, 
or attempting to deal, only with the essential aboriginal prin¬ 
ciples of human nature, that school had no room and no occa¬ 
sion for those minor contrivances of thought and language 
which are necessary to express the complex accumulation of 
little feelings, the secondary growth of liuman emotion. The 
underwood of nature is ‘ elegant ’; the bare ascending forest- 
tree despises what is so trivial,---it is grave and solemn. Of 
such verses, on the other hand, as have been quoted, ‘ elegance * 
is essential; the delitralc finish of fleeting forms is the only ex¬ 
cellence they can have. 

The characteristic deficiencies of French literature have no 
room to show themselves in this cla.ss of art. ‘ I'hough France 
hcr.'^elf denies,’ .savs a recent writer, ‘ vet fill other nations with 
one voice proclaim her inferiority to her rivals in poetry and 
romance, and in all the other elevated fields of fiction. _ A 
French Dante, or Michael Angelo, or (‘ervanles, or Murillo, or 
-Goethe, ot Shakespeare, or Milton, we at once,perccive to be a 
mere anomaly; a supposition which may, indeed, be proposed in 
terms, but w-liich in reality is iiic^inceiA’able and imjiossible.’ In 
metaph^sics, the reason seems to be that the French character 
is incapable of being mastered by an unseen idea, withouc 
being so tyrannised over by it as to be incapable of artistic 
development. Such a character as Robespierre’s may explain 
what we mean. His entire nature wa.s taken up, and absorbed 
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in certain ideas; he had almost a vanity*in them; he was of 
theiDj and they were of him. But they appear in his mind, 
in his speeches, in his life, in their driest and barest form; 
’they have no motion, life, or roundness. We are obliged to 
use many metaphors remotely and with difficulty to indicate 
the procedure of the imagination. In one of these metaphors 
we figure an idea of imagination as a living thing, a kind of 
prowing plant, with a peculiar form, and ever preserving its 
identity, but absorbing from the earth and air all kindred, 
suitable, and, so to say, annexable materials. In a mind such 
as Robespierre’s, in the type of the fanatic mind, there is no 
such thing. The ideas seem a kind of dry hard capsules, never 
growing, never enlarging, never uniting. Development is denied 
them; they cannot expand, or ripen, or mellow. Dogma is a 
dry hard husk; poetry has the soft down of the real fruit. 
Ideas seize on the fanatic mind just as they do on the poetical; 
they have the same imperious ruling power. The diflercnce 
is, that in the one the impelling force is immutable, iron, 
tyrannical; in the other the rule is expansive, growing, free, 
taking up from all around it moment by moment whatever is 
fit, as in the political world a great constitution arises through 
centuries, with a shape that docs not vary, but with movement 
for its essence and the fluctuation of elements for its vitality. 
A thin poor mind like Robespierre's seems pressed and ham¬ 
pered by the bony fingers of a skeleton hand; a poet’s is ex¬ 
panded and warmed at the same time that it is impelled by a 
pure life-blood of imagination. The French, as wc have said, 
are hardly capable of this. When great remote ideas seize upon 
them at all, they become fanatics. The wild, chimerical re¬ 
volutionary, mad Frenchman has the stiffest of human minds. 
He is under the law of his creed; he has not attained to the 
higher freedom of the impelling imagination. The prosing 
rhetoric of the French tragedy shows the same defect in another 
form. The idcgis which should have become living realities, 
remain as lean abstractions. The characters are speaking 
officials, jets of attenuated oratory. But exactly on this very 
account the French mind has a genius for the poetry of society.’ 
Unable to remove itself into the higher region of imagined 
forms, it has the quickest detective insight into the exact 
.relation of surrounding superficial phenomena. There are two 
ways of putting it: either, being fascinated by the present. 
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they cannot rise to what is not present; or, being by defect of 
nature unable to rise to what is not present, they are concen¬ 
trated and absorbed in that which is so. Of course therf, ought 
not to be, Init there is, a world of bonbons, of salons, of esprit. 
Living in the present they have the poetry of the present. 
The English genius is just the opposite. Our cumbrous in¬ 
tellect has no call to light artificialities. We do not excel 
in punctuated detail or nicely-squared elaboration. It puts 
us out of patience that others should. A respectable English¬ 
man murmured in the Cafe de Paris, ‘ I wish 1 had a hunch of 
mutton.’ He could not bear the secondary niceties with w’hich 
he was surrounded. Our art has the same principle. We 
excel in strong noble imagination, in solid stuff. Shakes¬ 
peare is tough work; he has the play of the rising energy, the 
buoyant freedom of the unbounded mind; but no writer is so 
destitute of the simplifying dexterities of the manipulating 
intellec.t. 

It is dangerous for a foreigner to give an opinion on minuti® 
of style, especially on points affecting the characteristic excel¬ 
lencies of national style. 'Hie French language is always neat ; 
all French styles somehow seem good. Jhit Eerangcr appears 
to have a peculiar neatness. He tells us that all his songs are 
the production of a painful effort. If so, the reader should 
be most grateful; he suffers no pain. 'Fho delicate elaboration 
of the writer has gi\’e7i a singular currency to the words. 
Difficult writing is rarely easy reading. It can never be so 
when the labour is spent in piecing together elements not 
joined by an insen.sible touch of imagination. 'I'hc highest 
praise is due to a w'ritiT whose ideas are more delicately con¬ 
nected by unconscious genius than other men’s .are, and yet who 
spends labour and toil in giving the production a yet cunninger 
finish, a still smoother connection. The. ch.iracteri.stic aloof¬ 
ness of the Gothic mind, its tendency to devote itself to w'hat is 
not present, is represented in comj'iosition fiy want of care in 
the pettinesses of style. A certain clumsiness pervades all 
tongues of German origin. In.^tead of the language having 
been sharpened and im])roved bv the constant keenness of 
attentive minds, it has been habitually used obtusely and 
crudely. Light loquacious Gaul has for ages been the contrast. 
If you take up a pen just used by a good writer, for a moment 
you seem to w'rite rather well. A language long employed by 
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a delicate and critical society is a treasure*of dextrous felicities. 
It js not, according to the fine expression of Mr. Emerson, 
* fossil .poetry; ’ it is crystallised esprit. 

A French critic lias jiraiscd lleranger for having retained 
the refrain, or burden, ‘ la rime de Vair* as he calls it. Per¬ 
haps music is more nece.ssary as an accompaniment to the 
poetry of society than it is to any other poetry. Without a 
sensuous reminder, we might forget that it was poetry; 
especially in a sparkling, glittering, attenuated language, we 
might be absorbed os in the defined elegances of jirose. In 
half trivial compositions we easily forget the little central 
fancy. The music prevents this: it gives oneness to the parts, 
pieces tog(“ther the shavings of the intellect, makes audible 
the flow of imagination. 

The poetry of society tends to the poetry of love. All poetry 
tends that way. By some very subtle links, which no meta¬ 
physician has skilfully tracked, the imagination, even in 
effects and employments which seem remote, is singularly so 
connected. One smiles to see the feeling recur. Half the 
poets can scarcely keep away from it: in the high and dry 
epic you may see the poet return to it. And perhaps tliis 
is not unaccountable, 'rhe more delicate and stealing the 
sensuous element, the more the mind is di.sposed to brood upon 
it; the more we dwell on it in stillness, the more it influences 
the wandering hovering which we. term imagination. The 
first constriictivc effort of imagination is beyond the limit 
of con.sciousness; the faculty work^ unseen. But we know 
that it works in a certain soft leisure only: and this in 
ordinary minds is almost confined to, in the highest is most 
commonly accompanied by, the subtlest emotion of reverie,! 
So insinuating is that feeling, that no poet is alive to all its 
influences; so potent is it, that the words of a great poet, 
in our complex modern time, arc rarely' ever free from its 
traces. '^I'hc plyase ‘ stealing calm,’ which most naturally and 
graphically describes the state of soul in which the imagina¬ 
tion works, quite equally expresses, it is said, the, coming in and 
continuance of the not uncommon emotion. Passing, however, 
from such metaphysics, there is no diffirulty in believing that 
the poetry of society will tend to the most romantic part of 
society,—away from aunts and uncles, antiquaries and wigs, to 
younger and pleasanter elements. The talk of society does so^ 
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probably its literature will do so likewise. There are, never-.; * 
theless, some limiting considerations, which make this tendency 
less all-powerful than we might expect it to be. In the first • 
place, the poetry of society cannot deal with passion. Its light 
touch is not competent to express eager intense emotion. 
Rather, we should say, the essential nature of the poetry of 
amusement is inconsistent with those rugged, firm, aboriginal 
elements which passion brings to the surface. The volcano. 
is inconsistent with careless talk; you cannot comfortably' 
associate with lava. Such songs as those of Burns are the 
very antithesis to the levity of society. A certain explicit¬ 
ness pervades them: 


‘ Come, let me take thee to my breast. 
And pledge we ne'er shall sunder; 
And I shall spurn as vilest dust 
The warld’s wealth and grandeur.’ 


There is a story of his having addressed si lady in society, some ; 
time after he came to Edinburgh, in this direct style, and being 
offended that she took notice of it. The verses were in English, 
and were not intended to mean anything particular, only to be 
an elegant attention; but you might as well ask a young lady 
to take brandy with you as compliment her in this intense 
manner. The eager peasant-poet was at fault in the polished 
refinements of the half-feeling drawing-room. Again, the 
poetry of society can scarcely deal with affection. No poetry, 
except in hints, and for moments, perhaps ever can. You ■ 
might as well tell secrets to the town-crier. 'J'he essence of 
poetry somehow is publicity. It is very odd when one reads 
many of the sentiments which are expressed there,—the 
brooding thought, the delicate feeling, the high conception. 
What is the use of telling these to the mass of men? Will 
the grocer feel them ?—will the greasy l)utchcr in the blue coat 
feel them ? Are there not some emphatic remarks by Lord 
Byron on Mr. Sanders (‘ the d—d saltfish-seller ’ of Venice), 
who could not appreciate Don Julian ? Nevertheless, for some 
subtle reason or other, poets do crave, almost more than 
other men, the yiul'tlic approbation. To have a work of art in 
your imagination, and that no one else should know of it, 
is a great pain. But even this craving has its limits. Art 
f.an only deal w'ith the universal. Characters, sentiments. 
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actions, must be described in what in the*old language might 
be called their conceptual shape. There must always be an 
idea in them. If one compares a great character in fiction, 
say thal of Hamlet, with a well-known character in life, we 
are struck almost at once by the typical and representative 
nature of the former. We seem to have a more summary 
conception of it, if the phrase may be allc»wecl, than we have 
of the people we know best in reality. Indeed, our notion 
of the fictitious character rather resembles a notion of actual 
persons of whom we know a little, and but a little,—of a public 
man, suppose, of whom from his speeches and writings we 
know something, but with whom we never exchanged a word. 
We generalise a few traits; we do what the historian will have 
to do hereafter; we make a man, so to speak, resembling the 
real one, but more defined, more jjimple and compiThensible. 
The objects on which affection turns are exactly the 0 ])posite. 
In their essence they arc individual, peculiar. J’erhaps they 
become known under a kind of confidence; but even if not, 
nature has hallowed the details of near life by an inevitable 
secrecy. You cannot expect other persons to feel them; you 
cannot tell your own inlelle< t what they arc. An individuality 
lurks in our nature. Kacli soul (as the divines sj)eak) clings 
to each soul. Potilry is impo.ssiblc on such points as these: 
they seem loo sacred, too essential. The most that it can do 
is, by hints and little marks in the interstices of a universalised 
delineation, to suggest that there is something more than what 
is stated, and more inward and jxjlent than what is stated. 
Affection as a settled subject is incompatible wdth sirt. And 
thus the poetry of society is limited on its romantic side in 
two ways: first, by the infinite intense nature of passion, which 
forces the voire (^f art beyond the social tone; and by the con- 
fidenfial, iiKcmprehensible nature of affection, whic h will not 
beat to be develoj)ed for the public by the fancy in any 
way. * 

Being so bounded within the ordinary sphere of their art, 
poets of this world have contrived or found a substitute. In 
every country there is a society w'hich is no society. 1'hc French, 
which is the most worldly of literatures, has devoted itself to 
the delineation of tin's outside world. There is no form, comic 
or serious, dramatic or lyrical, in which the subject has not 
been treated: the burden is— 
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* Lisette, ma Lisette, 

Tu m’as trompe toujours; 

Mais vivc la grisctte! 

Jc veux, Lisette, 

Boire a nos amours.’ 

There is obviously no need of affection in tj?is society. The 
whole plot of the notorioii'? novel. La Dame atix Camelias ,— 
and a very remaikable one it is,—is founded on the incongruity 
of real feeling with this world, and the singular and inappro¬ 
priate consequences which result if by any rare chance it does 
appear there. Passion is almost d fortiori out of the question. 
The depths of human nature have nothing to do with this life. 
On this account, perhaps, it is that it harmonises so little with 
the English literature and character. An Englishman can 
scarcely live (»n the surface; his passions arc too strong, his 
pov/er of finesse too little. Accordingly, since Defoe, who 
treated the subject with a coarse matler-of-factncss, there has 
been nothing in our literature of this kind—nothing at least 
professedly devoted to it. How far this is due to real excel¬ 
lence, how far to the bourgeois and not very outspoken temper 
of our recent writers, we iu;ed not in this place discuss. There 
is no occasion to quote in this country the early poetry of 
Berangcr, at least not the sentimental part of it. We may 
take, in preference, one of his poems written in old, or rather 
in middle, age: 

* Cinquanie .-Ins. 

‘ Poiirquoi ccs flenrs? e.st-cc ma fete? 

Non; ce bouquet vient m'annoncer 

Qu’iin demi-siecle sur ma tetc 

Acheve aujourd’liui dc passer. 

Oh ! combicn nos jours sont rapidcs! 

Oh! combien j’ai perdu d’instants! 

Oh! combicn je me sens dc ridgs! 

Ilclas ! hclas! j’ai cinquanie ans. 

• 

* A cct age, tout nous cchappe; 

Le fruit meurt sur Parbre jauni. 

Mais k ma porte quelqu’im frappe; 

N’ouvrons point: mon role est fini. 

C’est, je gage, un docteur qui jette 
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Sa carte ou s’est loge le temps. 

Jadis, j'aurais dit: Cest Lisette. 

Helas! hclas! j’ai cinquante ans. 

‘ En maux cuisants vicillcsse abondc: 

C’cst la goutte qui nous meurtrit; 

La cecitc, prison profondc; 

La surdile dont chacun rit. 

Puis la raison, lampe qui baissc, 

N’a plus quc des fcux tremblotants. 

E.nfants, honorez la vicillcsse! 

llclas! h^las! j'ai rinquante ans! 

‘ Ciel! j’cnlcnds la Mort qui, joyeuse, 

Arrive en sc frottant Ics mains. 

A ma porte la fossoycu-se 

Frappe; adieu, messieurs Ics humains! 

En bas, guerre, famine et pesle; 

En haul, plus d'.aslres cclatants. 

Ouvroiis, tandis que Dicu me reste. 

Helas! helas • j’ai cimiuante ans. 

* Mais non ! e’est vous ! vous, jcunc amie ! 

Sexjur de rharite des amours! 

Vous tirez mon Amc endormie 

Du t auchemar des mauvais jours. 

Semant Ics roses de votre age. 

I’arlout, c'omme fait Ic printemps, 

Parfume.z Ics reves d’un sage. 

Helas! helas ! j’ai cinquanle ans.’ 

This is the last scene of the grisette. of whom we read in so 
many songs sjjarkling with youth and gaiety. 

A certain intellccluality, however, pervades Beranger’s love- 
songs. You seem to feel, to sec, not merely the emotion, but 
the mind, in the Jxaclcground viewing that emotion. You are 
conscious of a considcrateness qualifying and contrasting w'ith 
the effervescing champiigne of The feelings described. Desire 
is rarefied; sense half becomes an idea. You may trace a 
similar metamorphosis in the poetry of passion itself. If we 
contrast such a poem as Shelley’s Epipsychidion with the 
natural language of common passion, we sec how curiously the 
intellect can take its share in the dizziness of sense. In the 
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same way^ in the lightest poems of Bdranger we feel 
may be infused, may interpenetrate the most buoyan^ 
vescence. 

Nothing is more odd than to contrast the luxurioul 
voluptuous nature of much of Beranger’s poetry witr 
circumstances of his life. He never in all his productive 
had more than Sol. a year; the smallest party of pleasure ■ 
him live, he tells us "himself, most ascetically for a weej 
far from leading the life of a Sybarite, his youth was 
anxiety and privation. A more, worldly poet has probabH 
written, but no poet has shown in life so philosophic an eii 
of this world’s goods. His origin is very unaristocratil 
was born in August, 1780, at the house of his grand^| 
a poor old tailor. Of his mother wc hear nothing. His 
was a speculative sanguine man, who never succeeded, 
principal education was given him by an aunt, who taught him'' 
to read and to write, and perhaps generally incited his mind. 
His school-teaching tells of the philosophy of the revolutionary 
time. By way of primary school for the town of Peronne, a 
patriotic member of the. National Assembly had founded an 
insHtut d'enfants. ‘ It offered,’ we are told, ‘ at once the image 
of a club and that of a camp; the boys w'orc a military uni¬ 
form; at every public event they named deputations, delivered 
orations, voted ad(lres.ses: letters were written to the citizen 


Robespierre and the citizen 7 ’allien.’ Naturally amid so great 
affairs there was no time for mere grammar; they did not teach 
Latin. Nor did Berangcr ever acquire any knowledge of that- 
language; and he may be said to he dc.stitule of what is in the 
usual sense called culture. Accordingly it has in these days been - 
made a matter of wonder by critics, whom wc may think' 
pedantic, that one so destitute should be able to produce such 
works. But a far keener judge has pronounced the contrary. 
Goethe, who certainly did not undervalue the most elaborate 
and artful cultivation, at once pronouncecl IJe/anger to have ‘ a 
nature most happily endowed, firmly grounded in himself, 
purely developed from hiinse.1T, and quite in harmony with 
himself.’ In fact, as these words mean, Berangcr, by happiness 
of nature or self-allention, has that centraliiv of mind which 
is the really valuable result of colleges and teaching. He puts, 
things together; he refers things to a princi])le; rather, they' 
group themselves in his intelligence insensibly round a 
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“ le. There is nothin distrait in his genius; the man has 
, l to be himself; a cool oneness, a poised personality, 
attech'*’ unlearned/ it has been said, ‘ judge at 

' .* Beranger is not unlearned in this sense. There is 
the St more simpl)’, smoothly, and uniformly. 

“^as refer to an exact measure. He has mastered what 
^f*h^ before him. And though doubtless unacquainted with 
r^^.i and incongruous literatures, he has mastered his own 
. *^urc, which w'as shaped by kindred persons, and has been 
3: * r.^rcssion of analogous natures; and this has helped him 
^Vessing himself. 

he same way, his poor youth and boyhood have given a 
to his productions, fic seems to have had this in mind 
raising the ‘ practical education which I have received.' 
% was bred a printer; and the highest post he attained was a 
’clerkship at the university, worth, as has been said, 80Z. per 
annum. Accordingly he has everywhere a sympathy with the 
common people, an unsought familiarity with them and their 
life. Sybarite poetry commonly wants this. The aristocratic 
nature is supcificial; it relates to a life protected from simple 
wants, depending on luxurious artifices. ‘ Mamma,’ said the 
simple-minded nobleman, ‘ when poor people have no bread, 
why do not they cat buns? they are much belter.’ An over¬ 
perfumed softnejis pervades the poetry of society. You see this 
m the songs of Moore, the best of the sort we have; all is 
beautiful, soft, half-sincere. There is a little falsetto in the tone, 
everything reminds you of the drawing-room and the piano¬ 
forte) and not only so—for all poetry of society must in a 
measure do this—but it seems fit for no other scene. Natural- 
, ness is the last word of praise that would be suitable. In the 
scented air we forget that there is a pave and a multitude. 
Perhaps France is of all countries which have ever existed the 
one m which we might seek an exception from this luxurious 
limitation. A certain egaUte may pervade its art as its society# 
There is no such di{Terence as with us betw'een the shoeblack 
"*and the gentleman. A certaift refinement is very common; 

an extreme refinement possibly rare. Beranger was able to 
: write his poems in poverty: they arc popular with the poor. 

A success even greater than what we have described as 
. having been achieved by Beranger in the first class of the 
poems of society—that of amusement—has been attained by 
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him in the second class, expressive of epicurean speci- 
Perhaps it is one of his characteristics that the two are' ' 
ninninjr one into another. There is animation in his t ^ 
there is meaning in his gaiety. It requires no clabo* 
planation to make evident the connection between 
and liixi]riou.sn(‘ss. livcrv one thinks of the Sadducec as^* 
halls and soft robes; no one supposes that the Sybarite, bt^ 

J*ain not only purifies the mind, but deepens the natu' 
siinjile happy life is animal; it is jdeasant, and it perishd 
writers who have devoted themselves to the explanationf 
world's view of itself are necessarily in a certain in| 
Satldiicees. 'J'he world is a .Sadducec itself; it cannot 
thing else without recognising a liighcr creed, a more bi^ 
law, a more solemn reality—without ceasing to be the wi 
I'kiuanimity is incredulous; impartiality does not care; 
indifferent jiolileness is sceptical. 'Jhough not a single .spccu 
lative opinion is exiiressed, we may feel this in Roger Bon 
Ufnps :— 

* Roger Botiienips. 


‘ Aux gens atrabilaires 
Pour exemple donne, 
h'n un temps de miseres 
Roger llonlemps est ne, 
ViAre obscur a sa guise, 
Narguer les mecontents; 
1-di gai! (''est la devise 
Du gros Roger Ijontcrnps. 


‘ Dll chapeau di; son ])cre 
Coiffc daiisr.les grands jour.s, 
De roses ou de lierre 
I.c rajeuuir toujonrs; 
jMcItre un manteau de biire, 
'’ieil ami de vingt ans; 

Kh gai! e'est la paruni 
Du gros Roger Dontemps. 

* Posseder dans sa butte 
Unc table, un vieux lit, 

De.s cartes, une flute, 

Un broc qiic Dieu remplit. 
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Un portrait de inaitrcs.se,‘ 

Un cofIre et ricn dedans; 

1C1» gai! c’cst la rielu'ssc 
])u gros Roger IJoiilemps. 

‘ Aux cnfans dc la ville 
Montrer de pctits jeux; 

ICtre un falser habile 
De conics gravclcux; 

Ne jiarlcr quo de danse 
Kt d’almanachs chantanls; 
Rh gai! (‘’cst la science 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 

* Rautc de vin d’clilo, 

Sablcr c(‘ux dir cant on; 
IVeferer Marguerite 
Aux dames dii grand ton; 

De jdic et de tendresse 
Reinplir tons scs instants; 

Rh gai! e’est la sage.sse 
Du gros Roger JJonteinps. 

‘ Dire* au riel: ]c me fic, 

Mon j)ere, a la bonle; 

De ma pliil()so|)ljie 
rardonne la gaile; 

Que ma saison flernierc 
Soil encore un print i mps; 

I'.h gai! e’est la j)ri(^re 
Du gros Roger lionteinps. 

‘ Vous, pauvres pleins d’enviCj 
Voils, riches de^irciix, 

Vous, dont le char devie 
A[)r6s un cours hcureiix; 
Vous, qui perdrez peut-etre 
Des titres eclatants, 

Eh gai! prenez pour maitre 
Le gros Roger Bontemps.’ 
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At the same time, m Bdranger the scepticism is not e? 

The skeleton is not paraded. That the world is a passiiv' 
a painted scene, is admitted; you seem to know that i 
acting and rouge and illusion; still the pleasantness o * _ 
ing is dwelt on, the rouge is never rubbed off, the dr.i.jJ 
lightly and easily. No nightmare haunts you, youa.s^,g ^ 
uneasy sense that you arc about to awaken. Persons wlbi^ 
a sense of reality may complain; pain is perhaps neeV 
sharpen their nerves, a tough effort to harden their co 
ness: but if you pass by this objection of the thrcsholc 
admit the possibility of a superficial and llecting world, 
not find a better one than Berangcr’s world. .Supp(;s( 
world were a resiauravt, his is a good restaurant] adnui 
life is an effervescing champagne, his is the best for the mor 
In several respects Ueranger contrasts with Horace, the 
whom in general he most resembles. The song of Roger Bon^ 
temps suggests one of the most obvious differences. It is 
essentially democratic. As w'e have said before, Ueranger is the 
poet of the people; he himself says, Lc pcuple rest via muse. 
Throughout Horace’s writings, however nmch he may speak, 
and speak justly, of the simplicity of hi.s tastes, you are always 
conscious that his position is exceptional. Everybody cannot 
be the friend of Mx'cenas; every cheerful man of ihe world 
cannot sec the springs of the great world. The intellect of 
most self-indulgent men must satisfy itself with small indul¬ 
gences. Without a hard ascent you can rarely see a great 
view. Horace had the almost unequalled felicity of watching 
the characters and thoughts and tendencies of the governors 
of the world; the nicest manipulation of the most ingenious 
statesmen; the inner tastes and i)redi]ections which are the 
origin of the most important transactions; and yet had the ease 
and plea.santness of common and effortless life. So rare a 
fortune cannot be a general model; the gospel of Epicureanism 
must not ask a close imitation of one who*had^ such very special: 
advantages. Beranger gives the accejjtors of that creed a-^ 
commoner type. Out of nothing but the most ordinary advan¬ 
tages—the garret, the almost empty purse, the not over-attired * 
grisette —he has given them a model of the sparkling and 
quick existence for which their fancy is longing. You cannot, 
imc*igine commoner materials. In another respect Horace and 
Bdrangcr are remarkably contrasted. Beranger, sceptical and 
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'•indifferent as he is, has a faith in, and zeal for, liberty. It 
,seeins odd that he should care for that sort of thing; but he 
does care for it. Horace probably had a little personal shame 
attaching to such ideas. No regimental ofliccrof our own time 
can have ‘ joined ’ in a state of more crass ignorance than did 
the stout little student from Athens in all probability tlie 
army of l^rutus; the legionaries must have taken the measure 
of him, as the sergeants of our living friends. Anyhow he was 
not partial to sucli reflections; zeal for political institutions is 
quite as foreign to him us any other zeal. A certain hope in 
the future is characteristic of lleranger— 

‘ Qui decouvrit un nouveau mondc? 

I'n foil (iii'on raillait cn tout lieu.’ 

Modern faith colours even bystanding sceptii-ism. 'I'hough 
probably with no verv accurate'ideas of the nature of liberty, 
Stranger believes that it is a great good, and that Trance 
will have it. 

The point in which IJeranger most resembles Horace is that 
which is the most essential in the ('liaractcrs of them both— 
their geniality. 'J’his is the very essence of the poems of society; 
it .springs in the verses of amusement, it harmonises with 
acquiescing sym])athy the poems of indilTcrence. And yet few 
qualities in writing are so rare. A certain malevolence enters 
into literary ink ; the point of the pen prii ks. l^)pe is the very 
best example of this. With every desire to imitate Horace, he 
cannot touch any of his subjects, or any kindred subjects, 
without infusing a bitter ingredient. It is not given to the 
children of men to be j)hilosopliers without envy. Lookers-on 
can hardly bear the spectacle of the great world. If you watch 
the carriages rolling down to the. House of Lords, you will try 
to depreciate the House of Lords. Idleness is cynical. Hoth 
Beranger and Horace are exceptions to this. Both enjoy the 
roll of the wheels; bdth love the glitter of the carriages; neither 
' is angry at the .siin. Each know.s that he is as happy as he can 
be—that he is all that he can be<n his contemplative philoso[)hy. 
In his means of expression, for the purpose in hand, the French¬ 
man has the advantage, fl'he Latin language is clumsy. Light 
pleasure was an exotic in the Roman world; the terms in which 
, you strive to describe it, suit rather the shrill camp and the 
droning law-court. In English, as we hinted just now, wc have 
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this too. Business i:> in our words; a too heavy sense dogs our 
literature: even in a writer so apt as Pope at tlie finesse of 
words, you feel llie solid (iothic roots impede him. It is‘diffi¬ 
cult not to be cunibroiis. 'I'hc horse may ))e fleet and light, but 
the, wheels an; jionde.roiis and the road goes lieavily. B^ranger 
ecrtainly has not lhi^» diflieuUy; nobody ever de,iiied that a 
Krenehman «;oiihi be light, that the I're.neh language was 
adajited for levity. 


When we ascribed an abseiiee of bitterness anil malevolence 


to lieranger, we. were far Iroin meaning that lie. is not a satirist. 


ICvery light writer in a measure must lx* so. Mirth is the 
imagery of society; aiul iiiirlh must make fun of somebody. 
The nineteenth eentury has not had many shrewder rrilics than 


its case natnred jioet. its intense dullne.ss jiarlicailarly strikes 
him. lie dreads the dreariness of tlie Academy; pomposity 
bores him; formali.sm tires him; he thinks, and may well 


think, it dreary to liave 


‘ Pour grands hominc.s des journalistes. 
Pour amusement I'Clpera.’ 


But skilful as is tlie mirlli, its spirit is genial and gocid-natured. 
‘ You have licen making fun of me, Sydne\ , for twenty years/ 
said a friend to the late ('anon of St. Paul's, ‘ and I do not think 
you have said a single, thing 1 sliould have wished you not to 
say.’ So far as its es-'cnlial features are eonr erned, the nine¬ 
teenth century may say the same of its musical satirist. Per¬ 


haps, however, tlie 
people have, always 
'I'litre is no more 


Bourbons might a little object. Clever 
a little malice against the stiijiid. 
striking example of the tlegrec in which 


the gospel of good works has penetrated our modern society, 
than that Beranger has talked of ‘utilising his talent.’ 'fhe 


epicurean poet considers that he has been a political mis¬ 
sionary. Well may otliers be crnidemned to the penal servi¬ 
tude of industry, if the lightest and idlest of skilful men boasts 


of being subjected to it. If Beranger thinks it necessary to 
Ihir.k he has been useful, otly'rs may well think so too; let 
us accept the heavy doclrine of hard labour; there is no other 
way to heave the rubbish of this worlrl. fl'hc mode in which 
Beranger is anxious to ]irove that he made his genius of use is 
by diffusing a taste for liberty, and expressing an enthusiasm 
for it; and also, as we suppose, in quizzing those rulers of 
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France who have not shared either the taste or the enthu¬ 
siasm. Although, however, such may be the idea of the poet 
himself,- posterity will scarcely confirm it. Political satire is 
the most ephemeral kind of literature. The circumstances to 
which it applies are local and tem])orary; the persons to whom 
it applies die. A very few months will make, unintelligihle 
what was at first strikingly plain. Ii6ranger 1 ms illustrated 
this by an admi.ssion. There was a delay in publishing the 
last volume of his poems, many of which relal<‘ to the vears or 
months immediately prereding the Kevolution of 1830; the 
delay was not long, as the volume appeared in the first month 
of iST*?, yet he says that manv of the songs relate to the pass¬ 
ing occurrences of a period ‘ deja loin dr nous.* On so shift¬ 
ing a scene as that of French political life, the jests of each 
act are forgotten with the act it.self; the eager interest of (‘ach 
moment withdraws the mind from thinking of or dwelling on 
anything past. And in all countries administration is ejdie- 
meral; what relates to it is transitory. Satires on its detail 
are like the jests of a jnihlic office; the clerks change, olilivion 
covers their peculiarities; the [X)int of the joke is forgotten. 
There are some considerable, exeeplions to the saying that 
foreign literary opinion is a ‘ eontemporarv posterity but in 
relation to satires on transitory transactions it is exactly ex¬ 
pressive. No Englishman will now care for many of TV-raiiger’s 
songs which were onee in the mouths of all his <oimlrynien, 
which coloured the manners of revolutions, pcrh.)[is influenced 
their course. The fame of a pt)et may have a reference to 
politics; but it will be only to the wider species, to those social 
questions which never die, the elements of that active human 
nature which is the same age after age. P^rangcr can hardly 
hope for this. Even the s(mgs which relate to liberty can 
hardly hope for this immortality. They have the vagueness 
which has made Fr(;nrh aspirations for freedom futile. So 
far as they express distinct feeling, their tendency is rather 
anti-aristocratic than in favour of simple real lihertv. And 
an objection to mere rank, though a potent, is neillier a very 
agreeable nor a very poetical sentiment. M()re{)ver, when the 
love of liberty is to be imaginatively expressed, it requires to 
an Englishman’s ear a sound bigger and more trumpet-tongued 
than the voice of B^ranger. 

On a deeper view, however, an attentive student will dis- 

2 K 
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cover a preat dear that is most instmrtive in Ihe political 
career of the not verv business-like poet. His life has been 
contemporaneous with the eoiirse of a preat ehanpe; and 
throiiplioiit it the view whi< li he has taken of the nirrent events 
is that wliieh sensilde men took at the time, and which a sensi¬ 
ble posterity (and these events will from tlieir size attract 
attention enoiiph to insure tliiir being vi«‘\ved sensibly) is 
likely to take. Heranger was [)resent at the taking of the 
Bastille, but lie was then onlv nine years old; the accuracy of 
<»]>inion which we arc; claiming for him did not commence so 
early. His mature iudgment brgins with the carc'er of Napo¬ 
leon; and no one of the thonsunds who have written on that 
subject has viewed it perhaps nmre justly. He had no love for 
the despotism of the Empire, wa^^ alive to the harshne.ss of its 
administration, did not care loo mimh for its glorv, must have 
felt more than onee the social c\haustion. At the same time, 
no man was penetrated niore profoimdlv, no literary man half 
so pn fiiundly, with I he jiopukir admiration for the genius of the 
Empire. Tlis own versi* lias given the truest and most lasting 
expression of it: 

‘ T,fs Sfluvemr^ du Pruple. 

On parlera de sa gloirr 

Sous le elimime bien longtemps. 

I/bumble toil, duns einquante ans, 

Nt‘ ci'nnaitra plus d’autre bisloire. 

T«\ viendront les vi'lageois 
Dire ulors (|nelf|ne vieille; 

“ T*ar des recits d’autrc'fois, 

Hi're. idiregez noire Acille. 

Hicn, dil-on, qn’il nous ail nui, 

Le peiiple encor le revere, 

Oui. le revtVe. 

Purlez nous de liii. grandViiiVc: 

Parle/ nous <le lui.” {his.') 

“ Hes enfanls, dans ('O village, 

Suivi <le roi.s, il passu. 

Voila bicii longteniyis de i^-a: 

Jr venais d'entrer en menage. 

A pied grinqianl le coteau, 

Ou pour voir jc in’elais mise, 
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II avait petit chapeau * 

Avec reclingote prise. 

Pr^s do lui jo mo iroublai; 

II me dit; * Bonjoiir, rna rhdre, 

Bon jour, ma cli^re.’ ” 

—“ II vous a parlf, grand’mire! 

II vous a parl6! ” 

“ L*an d'apr^s, moi, paiivrc femme, 

A Paris elaiit un jour, 

Jc le vis aver sa rour: 

II se rcndait b. Notre-Dame. 

Tons les ccx'urs < 5 laicnt contents; 

On admirait son cortege. 

Chacun disait: * Qnol beau temps! 

Le riel toiijoiirs Ic protege.’ 

Son sourire otait i)ien doux; 

D’un fils Dieu le rcndait p^re, 

Lc rcndait ptire.” 

— Quel beau j(»ur pour vous, grand’m^jre! 
Quel beau j(njr pour vous! ” 

Mais, quand la pauvro Cliampagnc 
Fut en proie aux elrangrrs. 

I.,ui, bravant tons les dangers, 

Sembhiil seiil tenir la canipagnr.' 

Un soir, tout coinmo aujourd'liui, 
J’e.ntends frapper i\ la porte; 
t’oiivre. Bon I)ieu I cV*tait lui, 

Siiivi d'une fjiible esrorto. 

J1 s’asseoil ou rnt; voil^, 

S'ecriant: ‘Oh! quelle guerre! 

Oh ! quelle, gurrro ! ’ ” 

—“ II s’^st assis la. grand’mdrc I 
11 s’est assis la ! ” 

“ ‘ J’.ai faim,’ dil-it; ct bicn vite 
Je sers piquet to et pain bis; 

Pui.s il s^clic ses habits. 

Memo a dormir le feu I’invite. 

Au rdvoil, voyant mes pleurs, 

II me dit: ‘ Bonne esperance! 
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Je coi'iFS de lous ses malheurs, 

Sous Paris, vcnpcr la France.’ 

11 part; et coninic iin tresor 
j'ai (Icpuis pardc son verre, 

(lardc son verre.” 

Voiis I'avez encor, grand’mire! 

Vous rave/ enror!” 

“ Le void. Mais a sa pertc* 

Le lieros fut entramt\ 

Lui, qu’iin pape a couronn^, 

Kst inorl dans line ile dcserle. 

Lonptomps aucun nc I’a cru; 

On disail: ‘ II va yiarailre; 

Par mer il est aeeonni; 

L’etran}»er va voir son maitre.’ 

Quand d’erreur on nous lira, 

Ma douleur lul bien arnerc! 

Fill bien aintire!” 

—“ Dieu vous benira, p^rand’mere; 

Dion vous benira.*' ’ 

This is a yrreat exception to the Iransitorim'ss of political 
poetry. Such a chararler as that of Nayioleon disyilayed on so 
lar^e a stape, so yrriat a genius amid siu h scenery of action, 
insures an iniinorlalily. ‘ 'Hie page of iiniviTs.d liistory ’ which 
he was always coveling, he has attained; and il is a ])age which, 
from its singularity and its errors, its shame jind its glory, will 
distract the attenlion from other pages. No one who has ever 
had in his mind the idea of Napoleon’s character e;i.n forget it. 
Nothing tf)o ( Jin be more natural than that the h'n’nch should 
remember it. It has Ihe primary imagination, the elementary 
con«:eiving power, in which th<-y are deficient. So far from 
being restricted to the jioetry of society, lie would not have 
even appreciated it. A certuin barcne.<s marks liis mind; 
his style is curt; the imaginative product is left rude; there 
is the distinct abstraction of *the military diagram. The 
tact of light and passing talk; the detective, imagination which 
is akin to that tact, and discovers the (jiiick essence of social 
things,—-he never had. In speaking of his j)owit over popular 
fancies, Ttcranger has called him ‘ the greatest poet of modern 
times.’ No genius can be more unlike his own, and therefore 
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perhaps it is that he admires it so much. \)iirin^ the Hundred 
Days^ BcningCT says he was never iiiuliT I ho illuhion, then not 
rare, tlvit the limjioror could heroine a ronsliUilicmal monarch. 
The lion, hi- felt, would not cliaiif^c Ids skin. After the return 
of the IJourhons, hcsii\s, doubtless with truth, that his ‘ Untiuct 
du peuplc ' tok! him they could never ally themselves with 
liberal prineiplcs, or unite with that new order of soi'iety which, 
though dating from the Revoliilion, Inul acquired in live-and- 
twenty years a half-prescriptive right. 'l’he\ and tlieir follow its 
came in to take possession, and it was ini]jossil)le they eoiild 
unite with what was in possession. During the whole reign of 
the hereditary Bourbon dynasty, Bdranger was in ojiposilion; 
representing the natural sentiments of the new Trench man, 
he could not hear the natural tendency of the ruling power to 
the half-forgotten practices of old hranee, 'riic legitimate 
Bourbons were by their jiosition tlie chieftains of the parly 
advocating their right by liirth ; they could not be the kings of 
a people; and the poet of the people was against them. Alter 
the genius of Napoleon, all other goviTning minds would seem 
tame and contracted; and Charles X. was not a man to 
diminish the inevitable feeling. Beranger desjdsed him. As the 
poet warred with tlie weapons oi poetr\, the (luvcriiment 
retorted with the penalties of Stale, ile was tinned out of his 
petty cIcTk.ship, he was twice imprisoned; but tbese things 
only increased his popularity; ami a firm and gmi.il mind, sf^ 
far from lieing moved, sang songs at l.a h’luce itself. The 
Revolution of 1830 was willing to nialic liis fortune. 

‘ Je Tai traitee,’ lie says, ‘ commi' une puissance (jiii yicut 
avoir des caprices auxcjucls il laut etre cri mesiire dc resister. 
Tous.oii presque tons mes amis out pcTsse an minis!ere: j'en 
ai nieiue encoie uii 011 deux qui reslcnt suspcndiis a ce mfiL 
de cocagne. Je me [ilais a croire qu’ils y sont accroch^'S jiar la 
basque, lualgre Ij-s elTorls qu’ils font pour de.sceiulre. J’aurais 
done pu avoir part a la distribution des emplois. Mal- 
heureusement je n’ai pas I’am^ur des sinecures, et tout travail 
obligd m’est devenu insupportable, hors pcut-clrc encore celui 
d’expeditionnaire. Des niedisants onL pretendii c|uc je faisais 
de la verlu. Fi done ! je faisais de la paressc. ( e defaut m’a 
tenu lieu de bien des qualiles; aussi je le. recommande k 
beaucoup de nos hunnetes gens. II expose pourtant k de 
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singuliers reproches! C’cst ^ cclte paressc si douce^ que des 
censeurs rigidcs ont attribue rcloignemcnt oi!l je me suis ^enu 
de ccux do mcs lionorables amis qui ont eu le malhepr d’ar- 
rivor au pouvoir. Faisant trop d’honneur k ce qu’ils vculent 
bicn aj)pcler ma bonne tele, t*l oubliant trop conibien il y 
a loin flu simple bon sens a la soionce des grandes afTaircSj ces 
censeurs pretendcnt quo mes consoils eiissont colaird plus d'un 
ministre. A les en croire, tapi derri^re le fautcuil de velours 
do nos homines d'etat, j’aurais conjure los vents, dissipd les 
oragos, et fait nager la France dans un ocean de d 61 ices. Nous 
aurions tous de la liberty k revendre ou plutdl df)nner, car 
nous n’en savons pas bien encore le prix. Eh! messieurs mes 
deux ou trois amis, qui prenez un chansonnier pour un 
magiricn, on ne vous a done pas dit quo le pouvoir est une 
flochc qui empec.he ccux qui la mettent cn branle d’entendre 
aucun autre son? Sans doiilc des ministres ronsultent 
quelquefois ceux qu’ils ont sous la main: c.onsulier est un 
nioyeo de parler de soi (ju'on neglige rarement. Mais il ne 
suffirait pas de consultcr de bonne foi des gens qui conscillc- 
raient de memo. Il faudrait encore executor: ccci est la part 
du caract^rc. Les intentions les plus pures, le patriotisme 
le plus eclair6 nc le donnent pas toujours. Qui n’a vu de hauts 
personnages quitter un df)nneur d’avis avec une pens^e cou- 
rageuse, et, I'instant d’aprflis, revenir vers liii, de je ne sais quel 
lieu de fascination, avec I'embarras d’un dementi donne aux 
resolutions les plus sages ? “ Oh! ” discnt-ils, “ nous n’y 

sorons plus repris! quelle galore!” Le ])lus honteux ajoute: 
“ Je voudrais bien vous voir a ma place ! ’’ Quand un ministre 
dit cela, soycz sur qu'il n’a plus la tele i\ lui. Cependant 
il en est un, mais un soul, qui, sans avoir perdu la tete, a 
r6pet6 souvent ce mot de la mcillcurc foi du inonde; aussi ne 
I’adrcssait-il jamais a un ami.’ 

The statesman allurlcd to in the last paragraph is Manuel, 
his intimate friend, from whom he declares he could never have 
been separated, but whose drath prevented his obtaining 
political honours. Nobody can read the above passage without 
feeling its tone of political sense. An enthusiasm for, yet half 
distrust of, the Revolution of July seems as sound a sentiment 
as could be looked for even in the most sensible contemporary. 
What he has thought of the present dynasty we do not know. 
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He probably has as little concurred in th(? silly encomiums of 
its rnere partisans as in the wild exi'crations of its clisappo.nted 
enemie.'^. His opinion could im! have been either thal ol the 
English wlio feted Louis Napoleon in 1855, or of those who 
despised him in 1851. The political fortunes of France during 
the last ten years must have been a painful scene of observa¬ 
tion to one who remembered the taking of the ihistille. It 
there be such a thing as lailure in the world, this looks like it. 

Altliough we are very lar Irorn thinking that lieranger’s 
claims or. posterity are founded jui his luiving uiilise.il his talent 
in favour of liberty, it is ver\ natural tliat he should think or 
half-think himself that it is so. His power ovit the multitude 
must have given him great pleasure; it is something to be able 
to write mottoes lor a revolution; to write words lor peojile to 
use, and hear people use tliose. words. The same sort ol pleasure 
which Hora‘*e derived Irom his nearness to the centre oi great 
action,Beranger lias diTiveil from the power whii'h his thorough 
sympathy with liis countrymen has giv'cn him over them. A 
political satire may be ephemeral irom tlie rapid olilivion of its 
circLimstanees; but it is not uniKitural that tlie amhor, inevit¬ 
ably proud of its efieet, may consiiler it tif higher worth than 
mere verses ol soenty. 

This shrewvl sense giv^e.s a solidity to the verses of Beranger 
which Lilt social and amusing S(»rl ol po(‘iry commonly wants; 
but notliing t:an redeem it Irom the rcjiroaclj cd wanting back 
thought. This is inevitable in Mieh literature; as it prolesses 
to delineate for us tlie light essence of a lugiiive world, it can¬ 
not be expected to dwell on those deej) and eternal principles 
on which that world is based. It ignores tliein as light talk 
ignores them. Tlie most opposite thing to the poetry of society 
is the [loc'try of ins[)iration. 'I'here exists, of course, a kind of 
imagination which detect.s the secrets of the universe—which 
fills' us sometimes with dread, sometimes witli hope—which 
awakens the soul, which makes pure the leelings, which ex¬ 
plains nature, reveals what is .iliov e nature, chastens ‘ the deep 
heart of man.' Our senses teaidi us what the world is; our in¬ 
tuitions where it is. We see the blue and gold of the w'orld, 
its lively amuscmenls, its gorgc‘ous il siiperlicial splendour, its 
currents of men; we feel its light spirits, we enjoy its happi¬ 
ness; we enjo) it, and w'e are puz/lecl. What is the object of all 
this ? Why do we do all this ? What is the universe for ? Such 
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a book as !B6rangcr*suggcsts this difficulty in its strongest form-. 
It embodies the essence of all that pleasure-loving, pleasure- 
giving, \iniueountablc world in which men spend I heir livfcs,— 
whicl) they arc compelled to live in, but which the mornent you 
gel out of it seems so odd that you can hardly believe it is 
real. On this account, as we were saying before, there is no 
book the impression of which varies so much in different moods 
ot ]iiiiid. Sometimes no reading is so pleasant; at others you 
half-dcspise the idea of it and half-hate; it seems to sum up and 
make clear the littleness f)f your own nature. Few can bear thd 
theory of their amusements; it is essential to the pride of man 
t(j believe that he is industrious. We arc irritated at literary 
laughter, and wroth at ])rinte(l mirth. We turn angrily away 
to that higher [)oetry which gives the outline within which all 
tliese light colours arc painted. From the capital of levity, and 
its sell-aimising cnjwds; from the elastic vaudeville and the 
grinning at hns; from fhansons and cajes we turn away to the 
soldi n nature, to the blue over-arching .iky: the one. remains, 
the many ])ass; no number of sca.son.s impairs the bloom of 
those liiie*'’, they are as suit to-morrow as to-day. The im¬ 
measurable depth folds us in. ‘Eternity,' as the orig nal 
thinker said, ‘ ii everiaiting.’ We breathe a deep breath. And 
perli:i[i.s we have higher moments. We eomprehend the ‘ unin- 
telligilile world; ’ we see into ‘ the life of things; ’ we fancy 
wc know' whence wc come and whither we go; words we have 
repeated bir years have a meaning for the first time; texts of 

old Si'riptiire seem to apply to us . And—and—Mr. 

'J'luK keray would say, You come back into the town, and order 
dinner at a rvslauraut, and read Berangcr once more . 

Ami though this is true—though the author of Le Dieu des 
liohtifs (itUS has certainly no claim io be called a profound 
divine --though we do not find in him any proper expression, 
scarcely any momentary reeognition, of those Jntuitiuns wrhich 
ex[)lain in a measure the seheme and idcit of things, and form 
the back-thought and inner structure of such minds as ours,— 
his sense and sympathy with. Ike people enable, him, perhaps 
compel liim, to delineate those essential conditions which consti¬ 
tute llie structure (>f exterior life, and determine with inevit¬ 
able eertainly the common life of common persons. He has 
no call to deal with heaven or the univcr.se, but he knows the 
cai 111; he is restricted to the boundaries of time, but he under- 
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stands time. He has extended his delineations beyond what in 
this.country would he considered correct; Les C nq Eta^es can 
scarcely be quoted here; hut a perhaps higher example of the 
same kind of art may be so: 


* Le Vieux Vagabond. 

‘ Dans cc fosse cessons de vivre; 

Je finis vieux, infirme eL las; 

I.es passants vont dire: “ 11 est ivre.” 
Tant mieux! ils nc me jdaindront pas. 
J’en vois qui d^tournent la tele; 
D’autres me jet lent (|iiclfjues sous. 
Toiirez vile, allez j\ la fete. 

Vieux vagabond, je puis mourir sans vons. 

‘ Old, je meurs ici dc vieillesse, 

Parce. (jifon ne meiirt pas d(‘ faim. 
J’esperais voir de ma delresse 
L’hopital adoiicir la fin. 

Mais tout est jilein dans cIukjuc hospice, 
'fant le pcu[)le (“'i in fortune. 

La rue, lielas ! fill ma nonrrice. 

Vieux vagabond, nioiirons 011 je siiis nc. 


‘ Anx artisans, dans mon ienne agi', 

J’ai dil: “ Qii’on ni’enseigne iin im':li«‘r. 
“ Va, nous n’avons jias trop d’oiivrage, 
RepoiuIai«‘nt-ils, “ va mendier.” 

Riches, qui me disiez: “ 1 'ravaillc,” 
J’ciis bien des os de vos rejias; 

I'ai bien donni sur votre paille. 

Vieux vagabond, je ne voiis maudis pas. 


11 


* J’aurais pu voler, moi, pauvre, honirnc; 
Mais non: mieux vaul lendre la main. 
Au plus, i’ai d( 5 rol *6 la pom me 
Qui murit au bord dii chemin. ■’ 

Vingt fois poiirtant 011 me verroiiillc 
Dans les cachots, de par le roi. 

De mon scul bien on me d^priuillc. 
Vieux^vagabond, le soleil esl L moi. 
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‘ T^c paiivro a-l-il line pritrir? 

Qin: me font vos vins ct vos bios, 

Votrc j;loiri‘ el votrc induslric, 
l‘',l ^■os oralt'iirs .'isscniliU'h ? 

Dans ^■os imirs ou\i rts a si-s arnirs 
Dorsqiic r< iran.Lri’r s'm^rai^sail, 

Coniine nn sot j’.ii verse cles larines. 

Vienx ^'aL»■^Ll)on(l. ^^a main me nourrissail. 

I 

* Coinmo iin inseete lait j'oiir niiire, 

Homines, (jiie ne nren*asie/-vons ? 

Ah! plnlol voiis (le\ie/. m'instriiiro 
A tvavailler an hien de tons. 

Mis i\ ralni dii vent eoniraire, 

].e ver fnl devenn (onrmi; 

Ji- \ons anrais (lieris <‘n Irere. 

Vienx vagabond, je menrs votie enneini.' 

Pathos ill .sill h a song as this enters into poetrv. We sym¬ 
pathise with the essential lot ol man. I'oems of this kind arc 
doulitless rare in Iteranger. His eommoner st\ h- isligfiliT and 
more (dieerlnl; bnt no jioet who has painted so well the light 
cfTt;r\es<-eiiee ol light soeiitv can, when lie likes, paint so well 
the solid stubborn lorms with whith it is eneonipassed. The 
genial firm sense of a huge mind sees and eomprehemls all of 
hnman lile whnli lies within the sphere of sense. He i^ an 
ejiicnrean, as all inerelv siMisible men bv inevit.ible eonse<|iience 
are; and as an epienre.in, he prelt-rs to deal with the siiperfieial 
and gay torms ol life; but he ean dial with others when he 
chooses to be seriinis. Indeed, there is no melain hol\ like the 
nielaiieholy ol thi* i ]»ienre:in. He i.'^ ;di\ e to the lixi-d eondilions 
of earth. Imt not to that which is abo\e earth. He niiifies on 
the temporal y, as such: he admits the skehton, but not the 
soul. It is wonderful that Iteranger is so cheerful as he is. 

We may conelnde we began. In all his works, in lyrics of 
levity, o! polities, ol worldly n Hei tion.-- lieraiiger. if he had 
not a single olijei l, has allainecf a uniform result. He has given 
u.s an idea of the e.^sential V'rejirh character, such as we fancy 
it must he. hut can never for ourselves hope to see that it is. 
We understand tiie nice taei, the (]uii k intelligence, the gay 
precision; the essence ol ihe drama we know—the spirit of 
what we have seen* Wc know his feeling: 
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J’aime qu’un Husse soil Russo, 

Kt qu’un Anglais soil Anglais; 

Si Ton ost IVussicn on IVussc, 
lin Franco soytms Fran^-ais.' 

He has acted accordingly: he has drlinoalod to us the essential 
Frenchman. 
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Mr. Clough’s Poems* 

(i 862) 

No one can be more than wr arc in uur rules as to the 
iHiblication of remains and memoir.s. Tt is very natural that 
the friends of a cultivated man ^vho seemed about to do some¬ 
thing, but wlu) died before he did it, .should desire to publish 
to the world the grounds of their faith, and the little symptoms 
of his immature exeellenee. But though they act very natur¬ 
ally, (hey act very unwisely. In the 7)n’sent state of the world 
there are too many half-e.xrellent p<‘f>ple: there is a superfluity 
of persons who liave all the knowledge, all the culture, all the 
requisite taste,- all the tools, in short, of achievement, but who 
arc deficient in the latent im])ulse and secret vigour which 
alone can turn such instruments to account. They have all 
the outward and visible .signs of future succe.s.s; tliey want the 
invisible spirit, which can only lie demonstrated hv trial and 
victory. Nothing, therefore, is more tedious or nuue worthless 
than the posthumous delineation of the possible suciu's.scs of 
one who did not su<‘( ecd. The dreadful remains of nice young 
persons which abound among us prov<‘ almost nothing as to 
the future fate of those pers(>ns if they had survived. We can 
only tell that any one is a man of genius by his having produced 
some work of genius. Young men must pnicli.se thenisclves 
in youthful e.s.says; and to some of their friends tlirse. may seem 
works not only of fair promise, but of achieved exeellenee. The 
cold world of critics and readers will not, Imwever, think so; 
that world well undiTStands the distinction between promise 
and performance, and seo.s tlell these laudable juvenilia differ 
from good books as much as legitimate bills of cxehange differ 
from actual cash. 

If we did not belitve that Mr. Clough’s poems, or at least 

• PocwiT. Tiy Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. With a Memoir. Macmillani 
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several of them, had real merit, not as proniissory germs, but as 
completed performances, it would 111 it seem to us to be witiiin 
our pnA’inec to notice them. Nor il Air. Ciougii v.ere now 
living among us, wi)uld he wish us to <lo so. 'J’he marked 
peculiarity, and, so to .say, the flavour oi hi?i mind, was a sort of 
truthliil scepticism, which made him an\ii)us never to overstate 
his own assurance of anything; disiiu lined him to over¬ 
rate tJie doings of his friends; and ahsolulely compelled 
him to underrate his own past writijigs, as well as his capability 
for future litCTai) success, lie cendd not have bonic to have 
his poems reviewed with ‘nice lemarks ’ and sentiineiiLal 
epithets of insincere i)raise. He was ei[ual to his jiieeept: 

* Where are the great, whom thou w'oulclst wish to praisi- thee ? 
Where are the pure, whom tlnjii wouldst chocjse to love thee? 
W'here are the brave, to stand’siipreine above tliee, 

W'hose high commands would cheer, whose chiding raise 
th.ee ? 

Seek, seeker, in thysell; sul)mit to find 

In the stones bread, and life in tlie blank mind.’ 

To offer ])etty praise and jin.sthiinious conipliments to a stoic of 
this temj)er is like buying sugar-plums (or St. .Simon Stylitc.s* 
We venture to write an arli( l(‘ on Air. Clough, boeause wo 
belie\c that bis ]>oenis depict an inlellei't in a state wliieb is 
alw'iiys natural ‘ to siicb a beinir as man in siieli a world as the 
present,’ wbi< b is peeuiiarly natural It) us just m»w; and 
because we believe tliat many of these j)oems are \(’rv remark¬ 
able for true vigour and artistic excellence, although they 
certainly have several defects and shortcomings, w’hich would 
have been lessened, if m.t removed, if their author liad lived 
longer and had written more. 

In a (ertain sense there are two great opinions about every¬ 
thing. There are so about the universe itself. 'I’lie wmld as 
wc know it is thi.s.. 'J’rjcre Cs a vast, visible, mdisputaljle sjihei e, 
of which we newer lose the consciousness, of which no t»ne 
seriously denies the existence, about tlie most important j)art of 
which most people agree tolerably and fairly. On the other 
hand, there is tlie invisible world, about w'hicli men are not 
agreed at all, w'hieli all but the faintest minority admit to exist 
somehow and somewhere, but as to the nature or locality of 
which there is no eflicient popular denmnstration; there is no 
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such compulsory ar^umenL as will force the unwilling conviction 
of any one disposed to denial. As our minds rise, as our know¬ 
ledge (enlarges, as our wisdom grows, as our instincts deepen, 
our conviction of this invisilile world is daily strengthened, 
and our estimate of its nature is continually imprtued. Hut— 
and tliis is the most striking pe« uliarity of the whole sul'ject— 
the more we iniprovc, the liigher we rise, the. nohler we con¬ 
ceive the unseen world wliich is in us and about us, in which 
we live and move, the more unlike that world liecomes to the 
world whicii we do see. 'I'he divinities of Olympus were in 
a very plain and intelligible sense part and parcel of this 
earth; they w'ere better specimens than could be found below, 
but they belonged to extant species; they were lietter editions 
of visible existences; they werf- like the heroines whom young 
men imagine after the. young ladies of their vicinity—they 
were better and hands(»mer, but they wire of the same sort; 
they had never been seim, but they might have been seen 
any day. So too of IhetJod with whom liie Patriarch wrestled: 
he might have been wrestled with even if he was not; he was 
that sort of person. Jl we contrast with these the God of 
whom Christ sj>e,aks—the God who has not heen seen at any 
time, whom no man hath seen or can see, who is inlinite in 
nature, whose. wa\s are jiasl finding out, the transition is 
palpable. We have fiassed from gods- -from an invisible world 
whieli is similar to, wlii< li is a nalural ajijyendix to, the world 
in whieh we live, and we liave. come, to believe in an invisible 
world, which is altogether unlike lliat wliieli we see, which is 
eiTlainly not opposed to «)ur experience, but is altogether 
beyond and unlike our experience; whii’li belongs to another 
set of things altogether; w'hich is, as we speak, transcendental. 
The ‘ possible ’ of early liarbarisni is like the reality of early 
barbarism; llie ‘ may be,’ the ‘ great ])erhaps,’ of late civili¬ 
sation, is most unlike the earth, whether Ijarbaric or civilised. 

Two opinions as to the universe natiirallv result from this 
fundamental contriLsl. 'J'here are plenty of minds like that of 
Voltaire, who have simply no'.sense or perception of the in¬ 
visible world whatever, wlio have no ear for religion, who are 
in the technical sense unconverted, whom no conceivable pro¬ 
cess could conveiL without altering what to bystanders and 
ordinary observers is their identity. 'I’hey are, as a rule, acute, 
sensible, discerning, and humane; but the first observation 
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which the most ordinury ])iTS«)n wouIjI rtiako as to them is, 
that they are ‘ limili-tl; ’ llu-y iinih-rslaml palpable exislenec; 
they claboriite it, and beautii\ .iiul iinjiroxe il; but an acl- 
miriiig^ b\>.l.iiuler whu can di) ni>ne ol ilus<* tliinj;s, who can 
bcaulily nothin,if. who, il lie tried, would only make what is 
ugly uglier, is eonseitui.s ol a latent ^>up^•|■iorll\ whi< h he can 
hardly help ( onne< t ing with his upparent iniei ini il v. W'e cannot 
write Volt.lire's sent cnees; we cannot niak<- things as clear as 
he made them; but wi' ilo not much e.ne Ittr mir deliciency. 
Perhaps we think ’ things ought not to in- .so plain as all Dial.’ 
There is a hiilden, sei rei, unknown side to this imixerse, which 
these ])ictures(|ue. j)aiiitcTs ot llu‘ xisdile, ihesi- many-handed 
mani])nlators ol the pa]]i.ible, aie m>1 aw.ue ol, which would 
spoil Iheii'di'Nterit V il il w eri-disjtlii m d to them. Slee|)-WMlkers 
can tread saleK on the \erv edge^ol any prteipice; but those 
W'ho see, cannot. On the other hand, Ihire are those whose 
minds have not only lu-en com ci ted, but in soim* sense in¬ 
verted. '1 hey are so oieiipied with ilu inx isible world as to be 
absorbed in it enlin‘l\ : they li:i\e no tiiie 1 om i jiliou oi that 
which Stands jilainlx belore them; llie\ never look eoollv at il, 
and are cross with those who do; thev are wiapl uj> in their 
own faith as to an unseen iM.sldiec: tliev rush upon man¬ 
kind w'itlu ‘All, there it is! th'i'e ii is I don't vou see it?’ 
and so incur the ri«lieule. ol an age. 

The best ol us trv to avoid both fates. W t strive, more or 
less, to ‘ make the best ol both wnrhh.' We kiu.w that the 
invisible world cannot In* duK disieiiied, or |jirle4‘ily ajjpre- 
ciated. Wc know that we see as in ii glass darkly; but still 
we look on the glass. \\ e Jr.ime to ourselvt s some image whith 
wc know to be ineomph le. whiili piobaliiv is in pail untrue, 
which we try to improve' day' by da\. ol wliiih we do not deny 
the delicts,- but vvhicli lu vcrtheless is oiir ‘all;' which wc 
hop'e. when the aei ounls are t.il.en, may be found not utterly' 
unlilif the unknow if reality. 'I'lus is, as il seems, the best 
religion lor finite beings, living, if we may say so. on the very 
edge ol two dissimilar wjjjJds^on the v er\ line on wliii h the 
infinite, unfathomable sea surges up, and just where llie (iiieer 
little bay ol this world ends. \\ c miml the jiebbles on the 
shore, and image to ourselves as liest we may the secrets of the 
great deep. 

There a''e, liowcvcr, sijine minds (and of tliesc Mr. Clough’s 
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was one) which will'not accept what appears to be an intellec¬ 
tual destiny. Tlicy struggle against the limitations of mor¬ 
tality, and will not condescend to use the natural and nee'dful 
aids of Jiuinan thought. They will not make their image. They 
struggle alter an ‘ actual abstract.’ They feel, and they rightly 
feel, that every image, every translation, every mode of con- 
ce])tiun by which the human mind tries to place before itself 
the 13i^■ine mind, is imperfect, halting, changing. They feel, 
from their own experience, that there is no one .such mode of 
rej)rcsfnlalioii which will suit their own minds at all times, and 
they smile with bitterness at the notion that they could contrive 
an image which will suit all other minds. They could not 
become fanatics or missionaries, or even common preachers,' 
without forfeiting their natural dignity, and foregoing their 
very essence. 'J’o cry in the streets, to uplift their voice in 
Israel, to be ‘ pained with hot thoughts,’ to be ‘ preachers 
of a dream,’ would reverse their whole cast of mind. It would 
metamorphose them into something wliich omits every striking 
trait for which they were remarked, and which contains every 
trait for whieli they were not remarked. On the other hand, 
it would be (juile as oj)posite to their w'hole nature t j become 
followers of Voltaire. No one knows more certainly and feels 
more surely that there is an invisible w'orld, than those very 
persons wlio decline to make an image or representation of it, 
who shrink with a nervous horror from every siicli attempt w'hen 
it is made by any others. All this inevitably leads to what 
common jniuMii al ])eoplc term a ‘ curiems ’ sort of mind. You 
do not know how to describe these ‘ universal negatives/ 
as tlu’A .seem to be. They will not fall into place in the ordinary 
inlflleclual w’orkl any how. If you offer them any known 
religion, they ‘ won’t have that; ’ if you offer them no religion, 
they will not have that either ■ if you ask them to accept a new 
and as yet unrecognised religicm, they altogether refuse to do so. 
They seera not onlv t<' believe in an ‘unknown God,’ but in a 
God whom no man can i-ver know. Mr. Clough has expressed, 
in a sort of lyric, what may be cftlled their essential religion. 

‘ O Thou whose image in the shrine ' 

Of human sjnrits dwells divine! 

Which from that precinct once conveyed, 

To be to outer day displayed. 
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Doth vanish, part, and leave l?ehind 
Mere blank and void of empty mind. 

Which wilful fancy seeks in vain 
With casual shapes lu fill again! 

* O Thou, that in our bosom’s shrine 
Dost dwell, unknown because divine! 

I thought to speak, 1 thought to say, 

“ The liglit is here,” “ behold the way,” 

“ 'fhe voire was thus ” and “ thus the word,” 

And “ thus I saw,” and “ that J heard,”— 

]5ut from the lips that half essayed 
The imperfect utterance fell unmade. 

' 0 Thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as I must «ay, divine! 

I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 

1 will not prate of “ thus ” and “ so,” 

And be profane with ” yes ” and “ no.” 

Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, whalso’ei Thou mayst he, art.’ 

It was exceedingly natural that Mr. Clough should incline 
to some such creed as this, with his character and in his cir¬ 
cumstances. He had by nature, probably, an- exceedingly real 
mind, in the good sense of that expres.sion and the bad sense. 
The actual visible world as it was, and he saw it, exercised 
over him a compulsory influence, 'fhe hills among which he 
had wandered, the cities he had visited, the friends whom he 
knew,—these were his world. Many minds of the poetic sort 
easily melt down these palpable fuels into some impalpable 
ether of their own. To such a mind as Shelley’s the ‘ solid 
earth’ is an immaterial fact; it is not even a cumbersome 
difficulty— it is a preposterous im 7 )Osture. Whatever may exist, 
all that clay docs not exist; it would be too absurd to tliink .so. 
Common persons can make ribthing of tliis dreaminess; and 
Mr. Clough, though superficial observers set him down as a 
dreamer, could not make much cither. To him, as to the mass of 
men, the vulgar outward world was a primitive fact. ‘ 1 axes 
ff true,’ as the miser said. Reconcile what you have to say 
with green peas, for green peas arc certain; such was Mr. 
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Clough’s idea. He ^:ould not dissolve the world into credible 
ideas and then believe those ideas, as many poets have done. 
He could not catch up a crec-d, as ordinary men do. He had a 
strainint^, inquisitive, critical mind; he scrutinised every idea 
before lie took it in; he did not allow the moral forces of life 
to act as they should; he was not content to gain a belief 
‘ by going on living.’ He said, 

‘ Action will furnish belief; but will that belief be the true 
f)nc ? 

This IS the p«)int, you know.’ 

He felt the coarse facts of the plain world so thoroughly, that 
he could not readily tahe in anything wliicdi did not seem in 
accordance with them ami like them. Ami what common idea 
of the invisible world seems in the least in accordance with 
them or like them? 

A journal-writer, in one of his ])oeins, has expressed this: 

‘ ('omfort has come to me here in the, drearv streets of the city, 
(‘omfort—Imw do you think ? - with a barrel-organ to bring it. 
Moping along the streets, and cursing my day as J wandered, 
All of a sudden my ear met tlie sound of an linglish psalm- 
tune. 

Comfort me it did, till Indeed 1 was very near crying. 

Ah, there, is some great truth. j)artial very likely, but needful, 
Lodged, J am strangely sure, in the tones of the English psalm- 
tnne: 

Comfort it was at least; and I must take without question 
Ci)mf(;rt, however it come, in the dreary streets of the city. 

* What with trusting myself, and seeking support from whthin 
me. 

Almost 1 could b(‘lievc T had gained a religious assurance, 
Formed in m> own poor soul a great moral basis to rest on. 
Ah, but indeed I see. 1 leel it fiviitious entirely; 

I refuse, rejei'l, and i)ut it utterly from me; 

1 will look straight out, see. things, not try to evade them; 
Fact shall be fac^ for me, and tin; Truth the Truth as ever. 
Flexible, changeable, vague, and multiform, and doubtful.— 
Off, and depart to llie. void, thou subtle, fanatical tempter! ’ 
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Mr. Clougli’s fate in life had hoen siifh as to exaggerate 
this naturally peculiar temper. He \\as a pupil of Arnold’s; 
one of ]jis hc.sl, most .siisceplihlc. and lavoiirite pupils. Some 
years since llicrc was much douhl and interest as to Ihe etTect 
of Arnold's 1ea('hing. llis sudden death, st) to say, cut his life 
in the middle, and oj>eued a U-mf)ling discussion as to the efTect 
of his Leacliijig when those taught 1)\ him sliould have become 
men and n»)l boys. 'J’he interest whi< h his own character then 
awakened, ami must always awaken, st imul.ited tiie discussion, 
and there was much doubt about it. lint now wi* need doubt 
no longiT. 'riie Rugby ‘ men ’ are real men, and the world can 
proimuiK'e its judgment. I’erliaips that part of the world which 
cares forsueh things lias pronounceil it. Ur. Arnold was almost 
indisjinlably an adinirahle rnastir for a eominon Knglish 
boy,-- the small, a]>ple-eating animal whom we know. He 
worked, he ])ounded, if the ])hraHe may be used, into the hoy a 
bclicl, or at any rati* a lloating, confused com-cfilion, that there 
arc great suhjeets, that there are strange problems, that know- 
has an indefinite value, th.it life is a serious and solemn 
thing. 'I’lie. influence of Arnold's teaching upon the majority 
of his pujiils w.'is jirobahly \<t\ vague, but very good. To 
impress on the ordinary Knglislimaii a general notion of the 
imjxirtanei' of what is intellei tual and the reality of what is 
supernatural, is the greatest heuefit which ejui he conferred 
upon him. The ciimimm I'.nglisli miml is too coarse, sluggish, 
and worldly to take sm li Icssmis loo much to heart. It is 
improved by them in mauv wa\ s, ami is not harmed by them at 
all. Hut there are a h-w minds which arc very likely to think 
too much of such things. A susccplililc, serious, intellectual 
boy may he injured by the incessant ineuh ation of the awlul- 
ness of life and llie magnitude oi great problems. It is not 
desirable to take this world too inueh uu shieux\ most yiersons 
win not; and the one in a thousand who will, should not. Mr* 
Clough was one. of'those who will. He was one of Arnold’s 
favourite pupils, heeause he gave h(‘ed so much to Arnold’s 
teaching; and exa«*lly bceaime he gave heed to it was it bad 
for him. He recjuired ipiite anotlier sort of teacliing: to he 
told to take things easil\ ; not to try to be wise overmuch; to 
be ‘something beside critical;’ to go on living quietly and 
obviously, and see what truth would e(»me to him. Mr. Clough 
had to his latest years what may be noticed in others of 
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Arnold’s disciples,—fatigued way of looking at great subjects. 
It seemed as if he had been put into them before his time, had 
seen through them, heard all which could be said abou^ them, 
had been borerl by them, and had j-ome to w'ant stunetliing else. 

A still worse consequence was, that the faith, tlie doctrinal 
teaclhng which Arnold impressed on the youths about him was 
one personal to Arnold himself, which arose out of the peculi¬ 
arities of his ow'n character, which can only be explained by 
them. As soon as an inquisitive mind w'as thrown into a new 
intellectual atmosphere, and was obliged tonatnralise itself in it, 
to consider the creed it had learned with reference to the facts 
which it encountered and met. much of that creed must fade 
away. There were inevitable (lilliculties in it, wdiich only the 
personal peculiarities of Arnohl prevented his iiereeiving, and 
which everyone else must sof>n jiereeivc. 'J’lie new' intellectual 
atmosphere into whieli Mr. ('lough was thrown was j)ceuliarly 
likely to have this disrnchantiiig cfTect. It was the Oxford of 
Father Newman; an Oxhnd utterly different from Oxford as it 
is, or from llii' same place as it had been twenty years before. 
A complete esliinalc of that reniarkahlc IhinkcT cannot be given 
here; it would he no easy task even now', many }ears after his 
influence has tlcclined, nor is it necessary lor the present 
purpose, 'IVo points are quite certain of Father Newman, and 
they are the only twcj which are at present material. He was 
undeniably a iojisinnniate njasler of the difliculties in the 
creeds of other men. \\ ilh a ])rol()nndly religious organisation 
which was hard lo salisfy, with an imagination which could not 
hclf) setting behire it^l(‘lf simply and exactly what diffrrent 
creeds would (oiiic to and mean in lile. with an analysing and 
mo.*;! sniffle inu-llu I which was sine to detect the weak point in 
an argument if a weak ])oinl there was, with a manner at once 
grave and fascinating,- he was a nearly perfect religious dis¬ 
putant, whatever may Ije his delicieneies as a religious teacher. 
The most acconqilished tlieolc>gian of anotlier faith would have 
looked anxiously to tin* joints of his harness before entering the 
lists with an adversars- so proinjifi and keen. To suppose that 
a youth fresh from Arnold’s leaching, with a liasty faith in a 
scheme of thought railically inconsistent, should be able to 
endure such an encounler was absurd. Arnold flattered him¬ 
self that he was a |)rincipal oi)j)oni.nt of Mr. Newman; but he 
was rather a principal fellow-labourer. There was but one 
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quality in a common English boy which wolhld have enabled him 
to jresist such a reasoner as Mr. Newman. We have a heavy 
apathy on exciting topics, which enables us to leave dilemmas 
unsolved, to forget difliculties, to go about our pleasure or our 
business, and to leave the reasoner to pursue his logic: ‘ any 
how he is very loiig that we comprehend. But it was exactly 
, this happy apathy, this commonplace indifTcrcnce, that Arnold 
prided himself on removing. Be objected strenuously to Mr. 
'Newman’s creed, but he prepared anxiously the very soil in 
which that creed was sure t(j grow. A multitude of such minds 
as Mr. Clough’s, from being Arnoldites, became Newmanites. 
A second (juality in Mr. Newman is at least e(]ually clear. 
He was n)uch better skilled in finding »)ul the difliculties of 
other men's creeds than in discovering and stating a distinct 
basis for his own. In m(;st of his characteristic works he does 
not even attempt it. Ilis argument is essentially an argument 
ad hominnn) an argument addressed to the ])resent creed of the 
person with whom he is reasoning. He .says: ‘ Give up w'hat 
you hold already, or accept wliat 1 now say: for that whicli yt)u 
already hold involves it.’ I'.vcn in hottks wliere he is especially 
called on to deal witli matters (jI first ])rinci])le, the risult is 
unsatisfactory. We have heard it said tliat lie has in later life 
accounted for the jirgumenlative vehemence of his book against 
the Chureh of Koine by saving: ‘ f did it as a duty; I jwl my¬ 
self into a state of mind to write that IxMik.-’ .And this is just 
the impre.ssion whieh Ins arguments give, llis elementary prin¬ 
ciples seem made, not born. Very likely he would admit the 
fact, and yet defend his practice. lie would say: ‘Such a 
being as man is. in such a worhl as this is, must do so; he 
must make a venture for his religion; he may see a greater 
probability that the doctrine of the (.'hurrh is true than that it 
is false; he may see before he believes in her that she has 
greater evidence than any other creed ; but he must flo the rest 
for himself. By means of his will he; must put himself into 
a new .state of mind; he must cast in his lot with the. Church 
here and hereafter; Ihcn hif^belief will gradually strengthen; 
he will in lime become sure of what she says.’ lie undoubtedly 
in the time of his power persuaded many young men to try 
some such process as this. The weaker, the more credulous 
and the more fervent, were able to persevere; those w ho had not 
distinct perceptions of real truth, who were dreamy and fanciful 
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by nature, persevere'd without difficulty. But Mr. Clough could 

not do so; he felt il was ‘ sometliing factitious.’ lie begap to 

speak of llu‘ ‘ niiiioiis force of the will,’ and ‘ our terriblc.notions 

of duty.’ ilc ceased to be a Newmanite. 

Thus Mr. C'lough's career and life were exactly those most 

likely to develop anti foster a intn bid peculiarity of his intellect. 

He had, as \\i: have explained, by nature an unusual difficulty 

in forming a creed as to lh(‘ nnsten world; he could not g(‘t the 

visible world out t)f his head; his strong grasp ol plain facts 

and obvious matters was a tlilhcultv to him. Too easily one 

- ^ 

great teacher inculcated a remarkable creed ; then another great 
teacher took it aw'ay; then this second tcaclie.r made him be¬ 
lieve for a tirnt' some, of his own artificial faith; then it would 
not do. He lell Ixu’k on that vague, impalpable, iiiiembodied 
religion which we have attempted to dc.sciibe¬ 
lle. has himself given in a poem, now first jniblishcd. a very 
remarkable description of this curious stati' of mind. He lias 
prefixed to it the characteristic motto,* II doHlnit tie htut^vieme 
de ramour.' It is tlie di'linealion of a cerlaiii love-passage 
in the life of a hesitating young gentleman, who w;is in Rome 
at tin* time of the revolution of 184 S; who ( ouhl not make up 
his mind about the revolution, who could not make up his 
mind whether he liked Rome, who could not make up his 
mind whether he liked the young lady, who let her go away 
without him, who wciU in imrsait of her, and could not make 
out whicli way to look for her, who, in hue, has some sort of 
reVigion, but canuot bimsidf tell what il is. 'The jmem was not 
published in the author's lifetime, and there are some lines 
which w'c are persuaded he would have fiirtlwT polished, and 
some parts whii-h he w'oiild have improved, if hi* had seen them 
in print. It is written in conversational hexameters, in a lone 
of semi-satire and hall-belief. J’arl of the eominemement is 
a good example of them: 

‘ Rome disappoints me much; I hardly as vet umlcistand, but 
liuhhi.'ihv seems the word that ifiost exactly would suit it. 

All the foolish dc^itnic.tions, and all the sillier savings. 

All the incongruous things of past incoiujvaiiblc ages, 

Seem to h(‘ Ireasnicd up liere to make fools of present and 
future. 

Would to heaven the old Goths had made a cleaner sw'cepof it! 
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Would to heaven some new ones would come and destroy 
, these rhurches! 

However, one can live in Rome as also in Lonrlon. 

Rome is better than London, because it is other than I,ondon. 
It is a blessinp, no doiilit, to be. rid, at least for a time, of 
All one’s friends and relations,—yourself (forgive me!) 
included, 

All the assujrtlissement of having been what one has been, 
What one. thinks one is, or thinks that others suppose one; 
Yet, in despite of all, we turn like, fojds to the Rnglish. 

Vernon has been my fate; who is here, the same that you knew 
him,— 

Making the tour, it seems, with friends of the name of 
'I’rcvc'llyn. 


‘Rome disappoints me still; but 1 shrink and adapt myself 
to it. 

Somehowr a tyrannous sense of a superincnmb<‘nt oppression 
Still, wherever 1 go, acccm'.panies ever, and makes me 
Feel like a tree, (shall 1 sav buried under a ruin td brickw'ork. 
Rome, believe me, mv friend, is like its tiwn Monte Tesiaceo, 
Merely a marvellous mass of broken and castaway wine-])ots. 
Ye Gods! what do I want with this rubbish of ages de])arted, 
I'hings that Nature abhors, the. experiments that she has 
failed in ? 


What do ] find in the Forum? An archwav and two or three 
pillars. 

Well, but St. Reler’s? Alas, llernini has filled it with 
sculpture! 

No one can cavil, I grant, at the si/e of the great ('oliseum. 

Doubth'ss the notion of grand and rapacious and massive 

amusement. 

■ * 

This the old Romans had; but tell me, is this an idea.^ 

Yet of solidity much, but of splendour little is extant: 

“ Brickwork i found I hoc, and marble 1 left thee!'’ their 
Emperor vaunted; * 

“Marble I thought thee, and brickwork I find thee I'’ the 
Tourist may answer/ 


As he goes on, he likes Rome rather better, but hazards the 
following imprecation on the Jesuits: 
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* Luther, they say, was unwise; he didn’t see how things were 

going; 

Luther was foolish,—but, 0 great God! what call you 
Ignatius! 

O my tolerant soul, be still! but you talk of barbarians, 
Alaric, Attila, Genscric;—why, they came, they killed, they 
Ravaged, and went on their way; but these vile, tyrannous 
Spaniards, 

These are liere still,—how long, 0 ye heavens, in the country 
of Dante? 

These, that fanaticised Europe, which now can forget them, 
release not 

This, their choicest of prey, this Italy; here you see them,— 
Here, with emasculate pupils and gimcrack churches of Gesilii, 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures,— 
Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions,— 
Here, overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 
Raphael’s joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo !’ 


The plot of the poem is very simple, and certainly is not 
very exciting. The moving force, as in most novels of verse or 
prose, is the love of the hero for the heroine; but this love 
assuredly is not of a very impetuous and overpowering 
character. The interest of this story is precisely that it is not 
overpowering. The over-intellectual hero, over-anxious to be 
composed, will not submit himself to his love; over-fearful 
of what is voluntary and factitious, he will not make an effort 
and cast in his lot with it. He states his view of the subject 
better than we can state it: 


‘ I am in love, meantime, you think; no doubt you would think 
so. 

I am in love, you say, with those letters, Of course, you would 
say so. 

I am in love, you declare. I think not so; yet I grant you 
It is a pleasure indeed to converse with this girl. Oh, rare gift. 
Rare felicity, this! she can talk in a rational w'ay, can 
Speak upon .subjects that really are matters of mind and of 
thinking. 

Yet in perfection retain her simplicity; never, one moment. 
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Never, however you urge it, however you^empt her, consents 
to 

Step from ideas and fancies and loving sensations to those 
vain 

Conscious understandings that vex the minds of mankind. 

No, though she talk, it is music; her fingers desert not the 
keys; ’tis 

Song, though you hear in the song the articulate vocables 
sounded, 

Syllables singly and sweetly the words of melodious ineaning, 
I am in love, you .say; I do not think so, exactly. 

There are two different kinds, J believe, of Imman attraction: 

' One which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you uneasy. 

And another that poises, retains, and fixes and holds you. 

I have no doubt, for myself, in giNcing my voice for the latter. 

I do not wish to be moved, but growing where 1 was growing, 

Theremore truly to grow, to live whereas yet 1 had languished. 

I do not like being moved: for the will is excited; and action 

Is a most dangerous thing; 1 tremble for something factitious. 

Some malpractice of heart and illegitimate proces.s; 

We are so prone to these things, with onr terrible notions of 
duty. 

Ah, let me look, lei me watch, let me wait, unhurried, un¬ 
prompted ! 

Bid me not venture on aught that could alter or end whal is 
present! 

Say not, Time flics, and Occasion, that never returns, is 
departing! 

Drive me not out, yc ill angels with fiery swords, from my 
Kden, 

Waiting, and watching, and looking! Let love be its own 
’ inspiration! 

Shall not a voice, if a voice there must be, from the airs that 
environ, ’ 

Yea, from the conscious heavens, without our knowledge or 
effort, • 

Break into audible words ? And love be its own inspiration ? ' 


It appears, however, that even this hesitating hero would 
have come to the point at last. In a book, at least, tlie hero 
has nothing else to do. 'J’he inevitable restrictions of a pretty 
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Story hem him in; wind up the plot, he must either propose 
or die, and usually he prefers proposing. Mr. Claude, for.such 
is the name of Mr. Clough’s hero, is evidently on his road 
toward.s the inevitable alternative, when his fate intercepts him 
by the help of a person who meant notliing less. There is a 
sister of the heroine, who is herself engaged to a rather quick 
person, and who cannot make out anyone’s (ondueting himself 
differently from her George Vernon. She writes: 

‘ Mr. Claude, you must know, is behaving a little l)it better; 
lie and raj)a are great friend.s; but he really is too shilly¬ 
shally ^— 

So unlike George! Yet 1 hope that the matter is going on 
fairly. 

I shall, however, get George, before he goes, to say something. 
Dearest houi.se, how delightful to bring young people 
together! ’ 

As tlic heroine says, ‘ dear Georgina ’ wi.shes for nothing so 
much as to show her adroitness. George Vernon does interfere, 
and Mr. Claude may describe fur himself the change it makes 
in his fate: 

‘ Til)ur is beautiful too, and the orchard slopes, and the Anio 
Falling, falling yet, to the ancient lyrical cadence; 

Tibur and Anio's tide; and cool from hucrctilis ever. 

With the Digeiiliaii stream, and with the. liandusian fountain. 
Folded in Sabine recesses, the valley ami villa of Horace:— 
So not seeing 1 sung; so seeing and listening say I, 

Here as 1 sit by the stream, as 1 gaze at the cell of the Sibyl, 
Here with Albunca’s home and the grove of Tiburnus Jbeside 
me;* 

* m 

Tivoli beautiful is, and musical, O Teverone, 

Dashing from mountain to fdain, thy parted impetuous 
wat ers I 

Tivoli’s waters and rocks; add fair under Monte Gennaro, 
(Haunt even yet, 1 must think, as 1 wander and gaze, of the 
shadows, 

* *-(lomus Albnnea' re.sonanti&, 

Et pra'cep.s Anio, et Tibumi lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.' 
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Faded and pale, yet immortal, of Faunus, the Nymphs, and 
, the Graces,) 

Fair in«ils('lf, and yel fairer with human completing creations, 
Folded in Sabine recesses the valley and villa of Horace:— 
So not seeing I sung; so now—Nor seeing, nor hearing. 
Neither by waterfall lulled, nor folded in sylvan embraces. 
Neither by cell of the Sibyl, nor slej)ping the Monte Gennaro, 
Seated on Anio’s bank, nor sipping Bandusian waters. 

But on Montorio's height, looking down on the tile-clad 
.streets, the 

Cupolas, cro.sses, and domes, the bushes and kitchen-gardens. 
Which, by the grace of the Tibur, proclaim tljeniselves Rome 
of the Roman,— 

But on Montorio’s height, looking forth to the vapoury 
mountains, 

Che.ating the prisoner Hope with illusions of vision and 
fancy,- - 

But on Montorio’s height, with these weary soldiers b)' me. 
Waiting till Oudiiiot enter, to reinstate J’ope and Tourist. 

Yes, on Montorio’s height for a last farewell (T the city,— 

So it appears; though then f was (juile uncertain about it. 
So, however, it was. And now' to explain the proceeding. 

I was to go, as 1 told )-ou, 1 think, with the people to 
Florence. 

Only the day before, the foolish family Vernon 
Made some uneasy remarks, as we walked to our lodging 
together. 

As to intentions, forsooth, and so forth. 1 was astounded. 
Horrified (|uite; and obtaining just then, as it happened, an 
, offer 

(No eomnion favour) of sce.ing the great Ludovisi collection. 
Why, Jmadethisapretence,and wrotclhatthev mustexcuseme 
How could I go ? fircat Heavens! to conduct a permitted 
flirtation 

Under those vulgar eyes, the (il)scrvc:d of such observers ! 
Well, but 1 now, by a series of line diplomatic inquiries, 

Find from a sort of relation, a good and sensible woman, 
Who is remaining at Rome with a brother too ill for removal. 
That it was wholly unsanctioned, unknown,—not, 1 think, 
by Georgina: 
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She, however, ere*this,—and that is the best of the story— 
She and the Vernon, thank Heaven, are wedded and gope— 
honeymooning. « 

So—on Montorio’s height for a last farew'ell of the city. 

Tiliur 1 have not seen, nor the lakes that of old I had dreamt 
of; 

Tibiir f siiall not see, nor Anio's waters, nor deep en- 
P'ohled in Sabine reeesses the \alley and villa of Horace; 
Tibiir r shall not see;—but something better 1 shall see. 
Twice I have tried before, and failed in getting the horses; 
'IVicc I have tried and failed: this time it shall not be a 
failure.’ 

But, of course, he. does noi rench Florence till the heroine 
and her family arc goiu;; and he hunts after them through 
North Italy, not very skilfully, and then he returns to Rome; 
and he reflects, certainly not in a very dignified or heroic 
manner: 

* I cannot stay at Florence, not even to w'ait for a letter. 
Galleries only opj)ress me. Remembrance of hope 1 had 
eherislu'd 

(Almost more than as hf)]) 0 , when I passed through Florence 
the first time) 

Lies like a sword in my .soul. I am more a coward than ever. 
Chicken-hearted, past thought. The cafes and waiters distress 
im-. 

All is unkind, and, alas ! I am ready for any one’s kindness. 
Oh, f knew it of old, and knew it, I thought, to perfection. 
If ihere is any one thing in the world to preclude all kind¬ 
ness. 

It is the need of it,—it is this sad, self-defeating dependence. 
Why is Ihi.', Eustace ? Myself, were I .stronger, I think I could 
tell you. 

But it is odd when it comes. So plumb I the deeps of 
depression, * 

Daily in deeper, and find no support, no will, no purpose. 
All my old strengths are gone. And yet 1 shall have to do 
something. 

Ah, the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens all locks, 
Is not J willj but I must. 1 must,—I must,—and I do it. 
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After all, do I know that I really cared so*about her ? 

Do whatever I will, I rannot rail up her imape; 

For whfn I dose my eyes, T see, very likely, St. Peter’s, 

Or the Pantheon facade, or Michael Angelo's figures, 

Or, at a wish, when T please, the Alban hills and the ]*’ornm,— 

But that fare, those eyes,— ah no, never anything like them; 

Only, try as T will, a sort of featureless outline. 

And a pale blank orb, whieh no rceolleetion will add to. 

After all, pcrha])s there was something faetitious about it; 

I have had pain, it is true: I have wept, and so have the 
actors. 

‘ At the last moment I have your letter, for whieh 1 was 
waiting; 

I have taken my place, and see no. good in inquiries. 

Do nothing more, good Eustace. T pray you. It only will vex 
me. 

Take no measures. Indeed, should we meet, T could not be 
ecTtain; 

All might be changed, you know. Or perhaps there was 
nothing to lie changed. 

It is a curious hist<u-y, tliih; and yet I foresaw it; 

I could have told it be fore, 'fhe Fates, it is dear, arc against 
ns; 

For it is eerlain enough T m<‘l with the people Vou mention; 

They were at Florence the day 1 reUirnerl tliere, and spoke 
to me even; 

Stayed a w'cek, saw me often; departed, and wliither I know 
not. 

Great is Fate, and is best. I believe in Providence partly. 

What is ordained is right, and all that happens is ordered. 

Ah, no. that isn't it. But yet I retain my conelusion. 

I will go where I am led, and will not dictate to the chances. 

Do nothing more, I b“eg. If you love me, forbear interfering.’ 

And the heroine, like a sensible? quiet girl, sums up: 

* You have heard nothing; of course, I know you can have 
heard nothing. 

Ah, well, more than once I have broken my purpose, and 
sometimes, 
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Only too often, have looked for the little lake-steamer to bring 
him. 

But it is only fancy,— T do not really expect it. 

Oh, and you see T know so exactly how he would take it: 

Findinfj the chances prevail against meeting again, he would 
banisl) 

Forthwith every thought of the poor little possible hope, 
which 

I myself could not help, perhaps, thinking only too much ol; 

He would resign himself, and go. 1 see it exactly. 

So I also submit, although in a different manner 

Can you not really come? W'v go very shortly u» England.’ 

And there let us hope she found a more salisfaelory lover and 
husband. 

The same defect wbi('b prevented Mr. C’laiide from obtain¬ 
ing b's bride will prevent this poem from olitaiiiing univeTsal 
popuiaritv. The public like stories wliieb come to s«)nif lhiug; 
Mr. Arnold teaebes that a great poem must be founded on a 
great action, and this one. is founded on a long inaction. But 
Art has many mansions. Many pods, whose east of thought 
unfits them for very diffused popularity, have yet aeoiu'entrated 
popularity which suits them, and whieh lasts. Henry Taylor has 
wisely said ‘ that a poet does not deserve llie iianu' wlio would 
not rather be read a thousand times by one man, iban a single 
time by a thousand.’ This repeated perusal, this u-Miiig by 
continual repetition and close eontart, is the very bsr (it 
intelleetual poetry; unless such poetry ran identify itself ilb 
our nature, and dissolve itself into our Minslaiil tlioiiolo, it ih 
nothing, or less than nothing; it is an ineffeetuai .ipt to 
confer a rare pleasure; it leazes by reminding ii*- of that 
pleasure, anrl tires by the effort wliieh it demands trom us. Hut 
if a poem really possess this eaiueity of iiilelleetuid idisorption 
—if it really is in matter of fact a(*('(‘j)Ud, .ippreluiided 
delighted in, and retained by a large mimlxT of <'iiUi\aied and 
thoughtful minds,--its non-ref ogn it ion by what is ealle;! the 
public is no more against it than its non-reeognilion by the coal- 
heavers. The lialf-edueated and luisy crowd, whom we call the 
public, have no more right to impose their limitations on highly 
educated and meditative thinkers, than the, linediirated and yet 
more numerous crowd have to impose their still naiTower 
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limitations on the half-educated. The coal-lieavcr will not read 
anv books whaicvc.r; the mass of men will not read an intel- 
ler.lual yoern: it (an hardly ever be otherwise. But timid 
thinkers must not. dread lo have, a secret and rare faith. Little 
deep poetry ih \(^ry popular, and no .sevtTe art. Such poetry as 
Mi- rionj];h's, espeeiuHy, e.in never be so; its siibji'e.ts would 
h.rbid it, eve.i: if its treatment we.ie f>erfe( t: bpi it may have 
a oet-er late, it may have a letiaeiou.s bold lO llie solitary, 
. 1 ' meditative, and the ealm. Tt is this which Mr. ('lough 
■a -iiid h.*.ve wislnd; lie did nttl desire lo be liked by ‘ infi;rior 
pi 'jiie -- at least he would have distrusted any poem of his 
which i.liey did like. 

! lie artistic skill of the^e poems, especially of llic poem 
.-1 w i.icli w liave cxiract(d so mm h, and of a long-vacation 
■ V irji puhli'.hed in the Highlands, is often e.xcellent, and 
•.'■ionaliy f.iils when you least expect it. There was an odd 
J:.:; !! '. in Mr. Clough's mind ; you never could tell whethei 
:t ih.vi ue would not show himsell to the best adv'antage, or 
'.\!ietlur li'- could noi; it is certain that he v('.ry oilen did not, 
wlteihei H' h.ie or in boohs. His intellect moved with a great 
iifiicuhv. and it bad a larger iiu'rtia than any other which we 
r.i' “ ever known. I’robably there was an awkwardnt-ss born 
■ «/( him, and his shyness ami ]nidc prevented him troin curing 
• i,.t i!v kwardue.-.s ,as most men would have done. He felt he 
I'ligl-! and he knew- ihal In; liated to f.iil.- He neglected, 
tlierdoT-e^ many of llie th(»usand ])ettv tri.ils whicli fashion and 
fiini .hi aciomplished man of tlie, world. Ac( nrdingly, when 
las! ‘-e wanted to do something, or was obliged lo attempt 
' ig he had occasionally a singular diiliculty. lie could 
•f ■ *•' ■natter out of him. 

pc*.. .' he had a further difTieulty, arising from perhaps 
■! »iiU'vated taste. He was so good a disciple of Words- 
I c ...ited so thoroughly the common sing-song nuitres of 
H\ron, tlfat he was apt lo try to write what will 
:.i..Ciy ])er.sons to have scarcely a metre at all. It is 
i.tf tiiat llic metre of iiTtellectual poetry should not be 
• \ as that of songs, or so jdain and impressive as that of 

■'Ilf' passion. The rhythm should pervade it and animate 
I ■’ should not prolrmie itself upon the surface, or intrude 
n. upon the attention. It should be. a latent charm, though 
a ■•'..'aI one. Yet though this doctrine is true, it is ni^vcrthcless 
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a dangerous doctrine. Most writers need the strict fetters of 
familiar metre; as soon as they are emancipated from.this, 
they fancy that any words of theirs arc metrical. If a man will 
read any expressive and favourite words of his own often enough, 
he will come to believe that they arc rhythmical; probably they 
have a rhythm as he reads them; but no notation of pauses 
and accents could tell tbc reader how to read them in that 
manner; and when read in an\ other mode they may be prose 
itself. Some of Mr. Clough’s early poems, which are placed at 
the beginning of this volume, arc perhaps examples of more or 
less of this natural self-delusion. Their writer could read them 
as verse, but that was scarcely his business; and the common 
reader fails. 

Of one metre, however, the hexameter, we believe the most 
accomplished judges, and also common readers, agree that Mr. 
Clough possessed a very peculiar mastery. Perhaps he first 
showed in English its flexibility. Whether any consummate 
poem of great length and sustained dignity can be written in 
this metre, and in our lan.guagc, we do not know. Until “a 
great poet has written his poem, there arc commonly no lack of 
plausible arguments that seem to prove he cannot wrire it; but 
Mr. Clough has certainly shown that in the hands of a skilful 
and animated artist it is capable of adapting itself to varied 
descriptions of life and mann(‘rs, to noble sentiments, and to 
changing thoughts. It is perhaps the most flexible of English 
metres. Better than any others it changes from grave to gay 
without desecrating what should be solemn, or disenchanting 
that which should be graceful. And Mr. Clough was the first 
to prove this, by writing a noble poem, in which it was 
done« 

In one principal respect Mr. Clough’s two poems in .hexa¬ 
meters, and especially the Roman one, from^ which we made 
so many extracts, arc very'- excellent. Somehow or other he 
makes you understand what the people of whom he is writing 
precisely were. You may object to the means, but you cannot 
deny the result. By fate he' was thrown into a vortex of 
theological and metaphysical speculation, but his genius was 
better suited to be the spectator of a more active and moving 
scene. The play of mind upon mind; the contrasted view 
which contrasted minds tsike of great subjects; the odd irony 
of life which so often thrusts into conspicuous places exactly 
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« 

what no one would expect to find in those places,—these were 
his subjects. Under happy circumstances he might have pro¬ 
duced on such themes something which the mass of readers 
wouM have greatly liked: as it is, he has prtductd a little 
which meditative rtaders will much value, and which they will 
long remember. 

Of Mr. Clough's character it would he out of place to say 
anything, except in j.o far as it elucidates his poems, 'i'he sort 
of conversation for which he was most remarkable rises again in 
the Amours de Voyage, and give.s them to those wlio knew’ him 
in life a very peculiar charm. It would not be exact to call its 
best lines a pleasant cynicism; for cynicism has a bad nume, and 
the ill-nature and other offensive qualities which have given it 
that name w'cre utterly out of Mr. ('lough’s way. I'hoiigh with¬ 
out much fame, he had no envy. Tint he had a stre ng realism. 
He saw wd\at it is considered cynical to see—the absurdities of 
many persons, the pomposities of many creeds, the splendid 
zeal with which missionaries rush on to teacli what they do not 
know, the wonderful earnestness with which most incomplete 
solutions of the universe are thrust upon us as complete and 
sati.sfying, ‘ Le fond de la Providence* says the French novelist, 

‘ c*est V ironic* Mr. Clough would not have said that; but he 
knew what it meant, and what was the portion of truth con¬ 
tained in it. Undeniably this is an odd w’orld, whether it 
should have been so or no; and all our speculations upt)n it 
should begin w'ith some admission of its strangeness and singu¬ 
larity'. Tlie habit of dwelling on such thoughts as these will 
not of itself make a man happy, and may make unhappy one 
W'ho is inclined to be so. Mr. Clough in his time felt more than 
most men the weight of the unintelligible world; but such 
thoughts make an instructive man. Several survivors may 
think'they owe much to Mr. Clough's quiet question, ‘Ah, 
then’you think— ?’ Many' pretending creeds, and many 
wonderful demonstrjftions, passed away’ before that calm 
inquiry*. He had a habit of putting your own doctrine con¬ 
cisely before y’ou, so that y'ou might see what it came to, and 
that you did not like it. liven now that he is gone, some may 
feel the recollection of his society a check on unreal theories 
and half-mastered thoughts. Let us part from him in his ow’n 
words: 
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Some future diA v,hen whit is now is not, 

\\ htn till (Id f lulls mil fi llics art ft rgot. 

And ihi Uf'hts of difTtttnci pisstd likt drcims away, 
\\ L II mcit iin, upon si me futuit da\ ' 

Whtn ill 111 it liindeiid ill ih it Mxed ourlo\e, 

\s t 11 rink wilds will ilmih Ihc 1)1 itlt il)0\t, 

\Mjin ill lilt it 111 Mclikd li dll i\ 

\\ ( 11 nil cl i iin iipin s mi luliiii du 

hf n wc h 11 i pit M 1 i li f 11 his 11 uist ili ni 
J hi wider wi il 1 n li ini wh it s m w uiiknr wn 
II iM n idi lili I It ir ind wi il id c ut t ii h \ \ l^, 
^\t 11 1 Kit i iiTi w si ill 1 l^ i muth li) sa'v 

ilh h ip])itr iiici d mil ii flings bom intw, 

Oi 1 hi \1 1 d s b\».i m 1 mi iis wt 11 r(\iiw 
1 ilk I tr I 11 I ill s j)l 11 I w usttl ti pi i\ 

Vndmiit ic u 1 i^ m i\ i fiituri li i\ 

Si mt il u whii h i It i iir 1 i ii Is 1 ill m irn to si i 
Jn nil 1 11 M \r tl 1 h flist ml Ml It 1 i 
Shill wi indtid M \ in 1 ml waters su*— 

Meet Ml a_ 11 1 uj ns mi lutuie d i\ ? * 
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Henry Crabb Robinson* 

(1869) 

Perhaps T should be ashamed to confess it, bill I own I opened 
the three large volumes of Mr. Robinson’s memoirs with much 
anxiety. 'J'heir bulk, in the first place, appalled me; but that 
was by no means my greatest apjjrehension. I kne w 1 had a 
hundred limes heard Mr. Robinson say that he ho])ed some¬ 
thing he would leave behind would ‘ be jjublished and be 
worth i)ublishing.’ I was aware too- -for it was no deeyi secret 
—that for half a century or more lie had kept a diary, and that 
he had been preserving corrc-spondencc besides; and I was 
dubious what sort of lhing.s th»‘se would be, and w'hat—to use 
Carlyle’s words--any human editor could mak(‘ of them. Even 
when Mr. Robinson used to talk .so I used to shudder; for the 
mcn who have tried to be memoir-writers and failed, are as 
numerous, or nearly so, as those who have tried to be poets and 
failed. A sjjccific talent i.s as necessary for the one as for the 
other. But as soon as I had read a little of the volumes, all 
these doubts passed away. I saw^ at once, that Mr. Robinson 
had an excellent power of narrative-writing, and that the 
editor of his remains had made a judicious use of excellent 
materials. 

Perhap.s more than anything it was the modesty of my old 
friend'(I think I may call Mr. Robinson my old friend, for 
though he ihou^hi me a modern youth, I did know him twenty 
years)—perhaps, I sa;^* it was lus modesty which made mo ner¬ 
vous about his memoirs more than anything else. I have so 
.often heard him say (and say it witli a vigour of rmpha.sis wliich 
is rarer in our generation even than in his),—‘ Sir, J have no 
.literary talent. I cannot write. I never could writi* anything, 

* Diary, Remimsccnces, and Corresf'ondence of Henry Crahh Robin- 
•jon, Barrister-at^Law, FS.A. Selected and I'ditcd by Thomas 
Sadjer, Ph.D. In Three Volumes. Loudon, 1869. 
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and I never would write anything/—that being so taught, and 
so vehementlv. I came to believe. And there was this to justify 
my creed. The notes Mr. Robinson used to .scatter abouf him 
—and he was fond of writing rather elaborate ones—were not 
alwavs verv po(»d. At least they were too long for the biisv race 
of the present generation, and introduced Schiller and Goethe 
where they need not have come. But in these memoirs 
fe.spccially in the Rominiscences and the Diary—for the mo¬ 
ment he gets to a letter the stvlc is worse) the words flow with 
such an effectual simplicity, that even Southey, the great 
master of such prose, could hardly have written belter. Pos¬ 
sibly it was his real interest in his old stories which preserved 
Mr. Robinson; in his letters he was not so interested and he 
fell into words and amydifications; but in those ancient anec¬ 
dotes, which for vears were his life and being, the style, as it 
seems to me, could scarcely be mended even in a word. And 
though, undoubtedly, the book is much too long in the latter 
half, 1 do not blame Dr. Sadler, the- editor and biograydier, for 
it, or indeed blame anyone. Mr. Robinson has led a very long 
and very varied life, and some of his old friends liad an interest 
in one. part of his reminiscences and some in another. An un- 
hapy^y editor entruslc-d with * a deceased's y^apers,’ cannot 
really and in practice omit much that any surviving friends 
much want to have put in. One man calls with a letter ‘ in 
which my dear and honoured"friend gave me advice that was 
of such inestimable value, I hope, I cannot but think you will 
find mom for it.’ And another calls with memoranda of a dinner 
— a most ‘ superior occasion,’ as they say in the north—at which, 
he says, ‘ there was conversation to which I never, or scarcely 
ever, heard anything equal. There were A. B. and C. D. and 
E. E., all masters, as you remember, of the purest conversa¬ 
tional eloquence: surely I need not hesitate to believe that you 
will say something of that dinner.’ And so an oppressed bio¬ 
grapher has to serve v.yi the crumbs of a'ncient feasts, though 
well knowing in his heart that they arc crumbs, and though he 
feels, too, that the critics will a/.taek him, and cruelly say it is 
his fault. But remembering this, and considering that Mr. 
Robinson wrote a diary beginning in j8it, going down to 1867, 
and occupying thirty-five closely written volumes, and that 
there were ‘ Reminiscences ’ and vast iiiisorled papers, I think 
Dr. Sadler has managed admirably well. His book is brief 
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to what it might have been, and all his own part is written 
with.delicacy, feeling, and knowledge, lie quotes, too, from 
Wordswvrtli by way of motto— 

‘ A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows; witli a face 
Not worldly minded, for it bears too much 
A nation’s impress,—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope;—but keen withal and shrewd: 

Ills gestures note,—and, hark, his tones of v('iee 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.’ 

It was a happy feeling of Mr. Robinson’s character that selected 
these lines to stand at the beginning of his memoirs. 

And yet in one material respect—in this case perhaps the 
most material rc.spect—Dr. Sadler*has failed, and not m the 
least from any fault of his. Sydney Smith used to comjdain 
that ‘ no one had ever made him his tru.stee or executor; ’ being 
really a very sound and sensible man of business, he lelt that it 
was a kind of imputation on him, and that he was not ap[)re- 
ciated. lJut some one more justly replied, ‘ lint how could yuUy 
Sydney Smith, exjieet to be made an executor? Is there any 
one who wants their “ remains to be made fun of? ’ Now 
every trustee of biographical papers is exactly in this diflkully, 
that he cannot make fun. 'J’hc melancholy friends who left the 
papers would nut at all like it. And, besides, there grows upon 
every such biographer an ‘ ollicial ’ leeling—a confused sense of 
vague responsibilities—a w'ish not to impair the gravity of the 
occasion, or to offend anyone by levity. Hut there are some 
men who cannot be justly described (juite gravely; and Crabb 
Robinson is one of them. A certain grotesqueness was a part 
of him, and unless you liked it you lost the very best of him. 
He is called, and properly called, in these memoirs Mr. Robin¬ 
son; but no w’cll-judging person ever called him so in life. JJc 
was always called ‘ old Crabb,’ and that is the only name whicli 
will ever bring up his curious jimage to me. He wa.s, in the 
true old English sense oi the word, a ‘ character; ’ one whom 
a very peculiar life, certainly, and perhaps also a rather peculiar 
nature to begin with, had formed and moulded into soinetliing 
so exceptional and singular that it did not seem to belong to 
ordinary life, and almost moved a smile when you saw it 
moving there. ‘ Aberrant forms,’ I believe, the naturalists call 
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seals and such things in natural history;, odd shapes that can 
oiil) bi cxpliimd b) a lung past^ and whuh swim with cer¬ 
tain incongiuil) inthtir present milieu I'Jow ‘old Cn.bb’ was 
(to me at least) just like that \ uu watched with interest and 
pie asm e his singul ir gestuies, ind his odd wa\ of s iMng things^ 
and mutterechas it to keep up the reeulleetion^ ‘And this is the 
mill who was the liund ot (jnethe, and is the fiiend of Words¬ 
worth I ’ Ihtre was a e < ii ‘'t aiiinial oddiU ab( ut ‘ old Ciabb * 
winch made it a Kind of mental joke to couple him with such 
great names, and }et he Wls to Ins he iits e(ie thoroughly 
eonpLd with them 11 ^ou ie i\e out all his strange ways (1 
do not sa> Di Sadler has quite leit them out), but to some ex¬ 
tent he h IS been oblig d, bN plai e and eleeoium, to omit them, 
\i>u lose the hie of the min \ou cut trom the negro his 
skin, and fiom the hop nil his spots 1 well lemember poor 
Clough, who was then lush liom Uxioid ind w much puzzled 
b\ th e liner of 1 ondon to whiih he hid diiited, looking at 
‘ old t lablj in a kin i ol teiror ier a whole liit iklast time, and 
matteiin, in mute w in lei, ind ilm ist to himselt, as he came 
aw i\. Not at ill the regular p itnaieh ’ And (ert iinl> no one 
could accuse Mi iKobiiisun of an insipid ugularil) either in 
face or n ituie 

Mr R( binson w is one of the original foundeis of Umseisity 
( ollege and was lor man\ lears both on its senate and council, 
and as he h\ed n< ai the college In was fond of (olleeting at 
breakiast all the elder atuclents- especi ilh tin se who had any 
soil ol miriest in literatuu Piobibl> he msei appeared to so 
nine h adi ant , oi showed all the best ol his n ilui e, so well as 
m those parties like most \ei> elKcrful old pcipk, he at 
belli prefer!ed the eompani of the \ei\ 'siuiig and a set of 
) oung students, e\ en aftei he was sei ent>, suited him better as 
so{iet\ thin a set ol gia\e old men Sometimes, indeed, he 
would ha\e—I do not sa\ some ol his eonlempe raries, few of 
them e\cn m 1847 were up to brcaklii,st paities but pci sons of 
fifU and sixty — those whom young students call old gentlemen. 
And it was amusing to watch tlie eunsteinatie n oi some of them 
at the surpr sing ^ outh and lev lU of the 11 host 1 he > shuddered 
at the fieedom with whn h we treated him Middle aged men, 
of feeble heads and hall made lepulatiuns, have a nice dislike 
to the shaip arguments and the unsparing jests of ‘ boys at 
college, ’ they camiot bear the lough society of those wrho. 




never having tried their own strength, have not yet acquired a 
fellow-feeling for weakness. Many such persons, 1 am sure, were 
half hurt with Mr. Robinson for not keeping those ‘ impertinent 
boys ’ more at a just distance; but Mr. Robinson liked fun and 
movement, and disliked the sort of dignity which shelters 
stupidity. There was little to gratify the unintellectual part of 
man at these breakfasts, and what there was was not easy to be 
got at. Your host, just as you were silting down to breakfast, 
found he had forgotten to make the tea, then he could not find 
his keys, then he rang the bell to have them searched for; but 
long before the servant came he had gone olT into ‘ Schiller- 
Goethe,’ and could not the least remember what he had wanted. 
The more astute of liis guests used to breakfast before they 
came, and then there was much interest in seeing a steady 
literary man, who did not understand the region, in agonies at 
having to hear three stories hclore he got his tea, one again 
between his milk and his sugar, another between his butter and 
his toast, and additional /esl in making a stealthy inquiry that 
was sure to intercept the coming delicacies by bringing on 
Schiller and Goetlie. 

It is said in these memoirs tliat Mr. Robinson’s parents were 
very good-looking, and that when married they were called the 
handsome couple. But in his old age very little regular beauty 
adhered to him, if lie ever liad any. llis face was pleasing from 
its animation, its kindness, and its shrewd ness,'but the nose was 
one of the must slovenly wliich nature had ever turned out, and 
the chin of excessive length, with portentous power of exten¬ 
sion. But, perhaps, for the purpose of a social narrator (and in 
later years this w'as ]\fr. Robinsfin’s positi(ju), this oddity of 
feature was a gift. It was said, and justly said, that Lord 
Brougham used to punctuate his sentences with his nose; just 
at the end ol a long parenthesis he couhly and did, turn up his 
nose, w'hich served to note the change of subject as well, or 
better, than a printed mc.rk. Mr. Robinson was not so skilful 
as this, hut he had a very able use of the chin at a conversa¬ 
tional crisis, and just at liie point of a story pushed it out, and 
then very slowly drew it in again, so that you always knew w lien 
to laugh, and the oddity of llic gesture helped you in laughing. 

Mr. Robinson had known nearly every literary man worth 
knowing in England and Germany for fifty years or more. He 
had studied at Jena in the * great time,’ when Goethe, and 
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Schiller, and Wicland were all at their zenith; he had lived with 
Charles Lamb and his set, and Rogers and his set, besides an 
infinite lot of little London people; he had taught Madame de 
Stael German philosophy in Germany, and helped her in busi¬ 
ness afterwards in England; he was the real friend of Words- 
w’orth, and liad known Coleridge and Southey almost from their 
‘ coming out ’ to their death. And he was not a mere literary 
man. lie had been a 'Fiines correspondent in the days of 
Kapoleon’s early German battles, now more than ' seventy 
years since; ’ he had been off Corunna in Sir John Moore’s 
time; and last, but almost first it should have been, he w'as an 
J*!nglisli barrister, who had for years a considerable business, 
and who was full of picturesque stories about old judges. Such 
a varied life and experience belong to very few men, and his 
social nature-at once accessible and assailant—w'as just the 
one to lake advantage of it. lie seemed to be lucky all 
through: in childhood he remembered when John Gilpin came 
out; then he had seen--he could not hear—John Wesley 
preach; then he liad heard Erskine, and criticised him intelli¬ 
gently, in some, of tlu; finest of the well-known ‘ State trials; ’ 
and so on during all his vigorous period. 

I do not know that it would be possible to give a better 
idea of Mr. Robinson’s best conversations than by quoting 
almost at random from the earlier part of these memoirs:— 

‘ At the Spring assizes of 1791, when I had nearly attained 
ray sixteenth year, 1 had tlie delight of hearing Erskine. It 
was a high enjoyment, and 1 was able to profit by it. The 
sul>j('ct of the trial was the validity of a will—Lraham v. 
Ri'Ctt. Erskine came down specially retained for the 
plaintiff, and Mingay for the defendant. The trial lasted two 
clan's. 'I'he title of the heir lieing admitted, the proof of the 
will was gone into at once. 1 have a recollection of many 
of the circumstances alter more than fifty-four years; but of 
nothing do I retain so jicrfcct a recollection as of the figure and 
voice of liirskine. There wiis li charm in his voice, a fascina¬ 
tion in his eye, and so completely had he won my affection, 
that I am sure had the verdict been given against him I should 
have burst out crying. Of tlic facts and of the evidence I do 
not pretend to recollect anylliing beyond my impressions and 
sensations. My pocket-book records that Erskine was engagep 
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two and a half hours in opening the caSe, and Mingay two 
hours and twenty minutes in his speech for the defence. E.'s 
repfy jcircupied lliree lioms. 'J'hc testatri.x was an old 
lady in a state of imlieeility. 'I'he evil spirit of tlie ease was 
an attorney. Mingay was loud and violent, and gave. ICrskine 
an opportunity of turning into rirlieule liis imagery and illus¬ 
trations. Eor instance, M. having eomjiarcd K. to the Devil 
going into the Garden of Eden, J*". drew a closer parallel tliaii 
M. intended. Satan’s first sight of J'ac was related in Milton’s 
words — 


‘ “ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love; ” 


and then a picture of idiotcy from Swift was contrasted. Dut 
the sentence that weighed on my spirits was’a pathetic exclama¬ 
tion—“ If, gentlemen, yon should by your verdict annihilate 
an inslrunicnt so solemnly framed, I should retire a troubled 
man. ftom this enuri.^' And as he uttered the word e.oiirl, he 
beat his breast and f had a dinTicuIty in m)t crying out. When 
in bed the following night I awoke se\eral times in a state j)f 
excitement ai)]^roa( hing fever -tlu; words “ Iroiihh d man from 
this court ” rang in my ears. 

‘ A new trial was granted, and ultimat(‘ly the will was set 
aside. ] have said T ])roritid by Erskinc. I remarked his 
great artifice, if 1 may call it so; and in a .small-way 1 aftcrward.s 
practised it. It lay in his frequent re’petitums. He had one 
or two leading arguments ami main facts on which he was 
constantly dwelling. Thit then he had marvellous skill in 
varying his phraseology, so that no one was srnsible of tauto¬ 
logy in the expressions. Like the doubling of a hare, he was 
pcrpctuallv coming to his i»ld place. Other great advocates I 
have remarked were ambitious of ca great variety of argu¬ 


ments. 

‘ About the same*time that I thus first heard the most per¬ 
fect of forensic orators I was also present at an c.xhibition 
equally admirable, and which had a powerful cfTcf t upon my 
mind. Jt w'as, I believe, in October, 1790, and not lung before 
his death, that I heard John Wesley in the great round Meet 
ing-ITouse at Colchester. ITc slood in a wide pulpit, and on 
each side of him stood a minister, and the tw'o held him up, 
having their hands under his armpits, llis feeble voice was 

L2 
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batch audible But his rt\trend (ountonance, especially his 
lone, whilL locks, foinud i ])ulnrt ni\».r to bt forpotfen. 
Theu w IS i \ 1 st fIo\^d of loMTs ind idmiuis It \\ s ^or the 
most j)irl ])Uitomiiii( but thi piiitoinmM ^^llll to the heart. 
Of tilt line! 1 m\tr s u\ uulliiii (tiiijmibk ti it in after 
lift 

And im 

‘ It \\ IS it till Suinnui (mint th it Rolf( ni idt his first 
app( ir I'K I lb hil luin it llu prer (diiij; S( ssions I ha\e 
a j)’i IS ire in rt( (lie (tinj; th it I it oik i foiisiw tiuit lie would 
become i clistmjjiiishc cl in in In iin I)iii\ I wrote ‘ Oui 
new iiinioi Mi Re Ifc ni iclc ins ijipi nine c IIis manners 
art 4 , iitttl his conxcisition t is\ incl "-cnsildc lit is i\(iy 
airtplibh eoinp inion but 1 fc it i clin.;(icns mil” 'nd 
m\ brothel isl in.; nit who the mw n in w is T ‘^iid 1 will 
\tntun to TIT (diet th it miu will Inc tc see th it \onnt, man 
att im a hij;hir i ink Ih in in\ c lu ^ou cmt s iw L’])(>n the cir¬ 
cuit It IS tine ht is not hi.,hci thin 1 cid me who w is ilso 
apniMie iiidjct but T tblinc w is ncicr Sohcilc r (itntr il nor, 
ptobibU IS Rollt \(t i 1 the end of Ins i mci One d u whin 
some out run 11 keel “ ( hiisti init\ is ])ut ind yi iic tl of the law 
of th( 1 ind Relic Slid 1 e mt ‘ W m loii t\ti tniploitd to 
di I \ in inch tmtnt i^ iin I i in in loi not loiin.: his rin 1 hour 
as liirnse ll ’ 

U die IS bi iiiiiMr il Teyiute if not the Mil best at least 
one of tilt lust iiuUis on the Btneh lit is one of the few 
with whom I h iM kept iiji in le ()ii iint met 

(>. couist these stouts i imt o\(i me] emr i^nn It is 
tlv (xeclltn t of a itminise ( nt to h iM iftw .,1 e d sloiie s .and 
hs misfortune th it yitoph will lenumbtr whit lu si\s In 

* Siintp Mitin^'tlu il \f rnon Redft h 1 heifu 1 m\ pit Iiction 
nioK stiikin h 1\1 in iie ite 1 ijiti 1 \ th till 1 reTlCTin 
woith inel ip] ointi 1 i \ i t ( h inv II 01 Soon lit i In i] ] 01 it 

n e lit h'‘ c 1 II 1 cl on me 111 I I line 1 vuth him I 1 I ile < 1 i 1 i h 

( I iiuve ith the 'intteloli i\tTi il ovt of m\ (on\i isitioi with mv 

I rolhtr with which he w is (viUnth jdcise 1 I i'\ Iriiiwoith 

w IS the el iii 'htt r < f Ml C nr Solicitor to the I \< i^e wlioin I for 

rncrlv use 1 to Msit, uicl on ht oon to tm 1 somf mention of in my 

jouinils 1 oul Cianwoitl continues to cnjo\ uni,e.rsil icspcct — 

II C K is^i ' 
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Mr. Robinson's case an iinskilk'd person could often sec the 
anecdote somewhere iinj)C*nding, and lliere was often much 
interest in trying whether you could ward it off or not. 'I’licre 
was one great misfortune which had laippencd to his guC'^ts, 
though he used to tell it as one of the best things that had 
ever happened to himself. He had j)iekcd up a ccrlain bust of 
Wieland by Scharlow, which it appears had been lost, and in 
the finding of which Goethe, even Goethe, rejoiced. After a 
verv long interval I still shudder to think how often I have 
heard that story; it was one which no skill or c;'.re could long 
avert, for the thing stood opposite our host's chair, and the 
sight of it was sure to recall him. Among the ungrateful 
students to whom he, was so kind, the first (jinstion always 
p.sked of any<me who ha<l breakfasted at his bouse was, ‘ Did 
you iimlergo the bust ? ’ 

A reader of these memoirs would naturally aiul justly think 
that the great interest of Mr. Robinson's conve’satiom was the 
strengtli of his past memory; but (juite as amusing or more 
was the present weakness. He never could remember nanus, 
and was verv ingenious in his devices to elude the defect. 'J'hcre 
is a storv in these Memoirs: - 


‘ I was engaged to tlinc with Mr. Wanscy at \\'althamstow. 
When 1 arrived there J was in the greati-sl distress, through 
having forgotten his name. And it was not till after h.'df an 
hour's worry that I rfetdlc-eled he was a Unitarian, which 
would answer as well; for 1 inslantly proceeded to Mr. ('ogan’s. 
Having been shown into a room, \onng ^Tr. Cogan came. — 
“Your commands, sir?”—“Mr. Gogan, I have taken the 
liberty to call on you in order to know where I am to dine to¬ 
day.” ITe smiled. 1 went on: “ 'I'hc truth is, I have ac- 
eej)tcd an invitation to dine with a gentleman, a recent 
acquaintance, w'hose name T have forgotten; bul T am sure you 
can tell me, for he ISi a Ibiitarian, and the Unitarians are very 
few here.” ’ 


m 

And at his breakfasts it was always the same; he was always in 
difficulty as to some person's name or other, and he had regular 
descriptions which recurred, like Homeric epithols, and which 
he expected you to apply to the individual. Thus poor Clough 
always a])pcared—‘ 'I'hat admirable and accom]>lished man. 
You know whom I mean. 'I'hc one who never says anything,* 
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And of another living {>oet he used to sa.y: ‘ Probably the most 
able, and ( crtainly the most consequential, of all the yoyng 
persons 1 know. You know which it is. The one with^whom 
I could ne ver presume to be intimate. The one whose father 
T knew so many years.’ And another particular friend of my 
own always occurred as—‘ '^J'hat great friend of yours that has 
been in (Germany-- that nifist accornplislicd and ini cresting per¬ 
son- that most able and eycfllcnt young man. Sometimes I 
like liiin, and someuimes 1 haie him. You,’ turning to me, 
* know wlujni T mean, you villain ! ’ And certainly I did know; 
for 1 had he.ard the .same adicctives, and been referred lo in the 
same manner, very many times. 

Of course a main part of Mr. Kobinson's conversation was 
on literary subiecls: but of this, except when it related to per¬ 
sons whom he h:ul kruiwn, or sonnets to ‘ the conception (d 
which he was privy,’ 1 do not think it would be just to speak 
very highly. Ife .spoke sensibly and cleiirly—he could not on 
any sul'jccL .speak rdherwise; but the critical faculty is as spe¬ 
cial and as jjeculiar almost as the poetical; and Mr. Robinson 
in serious monunls was quite aware of it, and he used to deny 
that he had (me faculty more than the other. Tie used to 
read much of Wordsworth lo me; but I d<nibt—though many 

of his friends will think I am a creat heretic—I d(mbl if he 

« 

read the. best poems; and even those he did read (and he read 
verv well) rather suffered from coming in the middle of a meal, 
and at a time when you w’anted to laugh, and not to meditate. 
Wordsworth was a solitarv man, and it is onlv in solitude 
that his b(‘sl ])ocnis, cm indeed any of his character is lie, poems, 
can be truly fell or really apprehended. TIktc are .s(»mc at 
which. I never look, even nenv, without thinking of the won¬ 
derful and dreary faces which Clough used to make while,. Mr. 
Robinson was re;uling them. To ('lough certain of Words¬ 
worth's poems were part of his inner being, and he suffered at 
hearing thnn obtruded at meal times, just as a Ifigh Church¬ 
man would sufTer at hearing tlie collects of the Church. 
Indeed, tluse poems were amdrig the collects of Clough’s 
('hurch. 

Still less do T believe that there is any special value in the 
expositions of Cicrman philosftpliy in these volumes, or that 
lliere was any in those which Mr. Robinson used to give on 
such mailers in conversation. They arc clear, no doubt, and 
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accurate, but they are not the expositionj*of a born mciaphysi- 
cian. lie speaks in these Memoirs ol his having a difliculty in 
concentrating his ‘ attention on works of speculation.’ And 
such books as Kant can only be really mastered, can perhaps 
only be usefully studied, by those who have an unusual 
facility in concentrating their mind on impal])al)le abstractituis, 
ami an uncoininon inclination to do so. Air. Robinson had 
neither; and 1 think the critical philosophy had really very 
little elTeet on him, and had, during the busy > ears which had 
elapsed since he studied it, very nearly run olT him. There 
was something very curious in the sudilen wa\ that anything 
mystical w'ould stop in him. At the end ol a Sunday break¬ 
fast, after indieling on you inueh which was transceiulental in 
Wordsworth or (loethe, lie woultl say, as we lelt him, with 
an air ol relish, ‘ >ii>w' 1 am goingXo run down lo Kxeler Street 
to hear Madge. 1 shall not be m time for the ]jra>ers; hut I 
do not s<j much Citre about that; what 1 do like is the siinuui; 
it is So clear.’ Mr. Madge was a L’nilariaii ol the ohi school, 
with as little mystical and Iransceiidenlal in iiis riiiture as 
any one. who ever lived. There was a living pi(pianc_\ in the 
friend of Goethe—the man who would ex[)iiiin to you his 
writings—being also the admirer of ‘ Madgt;’ it was like a 
proscr, lengthily eulogising Kant to you,and then .saying, ‘Ah! 
but 1 do love Condillac; he is so clear.’ 

JJut, on the other hand, 1 used to hold-- !- was reading law 
at the time, and so had some interest in the matter- that Mr. 
Robinson much underrated his legal knowleilge, ami his jirac- 
tical power as a lawyer. What he used to say was, ‘ J never 
knew any law, sir, buL 1 knew the, [iraetiee. ... i lelt ihe bar, 
sir, because 1 feared my incompeleiiee might be discovered. 
1 w;is a tolerable junior, but 1 was rising to be a leader, which 
I was unlit to be, and so 1 retired, not to disgrace m)sell by 
some learlul mistake.’ Jii tJiese Alemoirs he says that he re¬ 
tired when he had "made the sum of money which he thought 
enough lor a bachelor with few wants and not a single e.xjieii- 
sive taste. 'J'lie simplicity bf his tastes is cerlain; very lew 
Engliahmeii indeed could li\ e with so little show or ineleuce. 
But the idea of the gross incompetence is absurd. Ku one who 
was so ever said so. There are, 1 am confident, plenty of 
substantial and well-satislled men at the English bar who do 
not know nearly as much law as Air. Robinson knew', and who 
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have not a tithe of his naturp.l sagacity, but who believe in 
• themselves and in whom their clients believe. On the other 
hand, Mr. Robinson had many great qualifications for success- 
at the bar. He was a really good speaker: when over seventy 
I have licard him make a speech that good speakers in their 
full vigour would be glad to make. He liad a good deal of the 
actor in liis nature, which is thought, and I fancy justly 
thought, to be necessary to the siu’cess of all great advocates, 
and perhaps of all great orators. He was well acquainted 
.with tlie petty tcclmicalities which intelleetua] men in middle 
life in general cannot learn, for he had passed some years in 
an attorney’s oHicc. Above all, he w'as a very thinking man, 
and had an ' idea of business ’—that inscrutable something 
which at once and altogether distinguishes the man who is 
safe, in the affairs of life from those who arc unsafe. I do 
not suppose he knew much black-letter law; but there are 
plcnl}' of judges on the bench who, unless they arc much 
belied, also kninv very little—j)erhaj)S none. And a man who 
can intelligently read Kant, like Mr. Robinson, need not fear 
the book-work of linglish law. A very little serious study 
would have taught Jiirn law enough to lead llic Norfolk 
circuit. He really had a sound, moderate, money-making 
business, and only a little pains was w'anted to give him 
more. 

The real reason why he did not tfike the trouble I fancy was 
that, being a bachelor, he was a kind of amateur in life, and 
did not really care. lb; could not spend what he had on him¬ 
self, and used to give away largely, though in private. And 
even more, as with most men who have not thoroughly worked 
when young, daily, regular industry was exceedingly trying to 
him. No man could be less idle; far from it, he w'as always 
doing something; but then lie was doing what he chose. Sir 
Walter Scott, one (jf the best workers of his time, used always 
to say that ‘ he had no ti mptalion to be id'Ie, but the greatest 
temptation, when one thing was wanted of him, to go and do 
something else.’ Perhaps the only persons who, not being 
forced by mere necessity, really conquer this temptation, are 
those who were early broken to the }'oke, and are fixed to the 
furn.w by habit. Mr. Robinson loitered in Ccrraaiiy, so he was 
not one of these. 

1 am not regretting this. It would be a base idolatry of 
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practical life to require every man to sucoced in it as far as he 
' could, and to devote to it all Jiis mind. The world certainly does 
not need it; it pays well, and it will never lack good servants. 
There will always be enough of sound, strong men to be work¬ 
ing barristers and judges, let who will object to become so. 
But I own I think a man ought to be able to be a ‘ Thilistinc ’ 
if he chose; there is a sickly incomplete ness al)out people, too 
fine for the world, and too nice to work their way in it. And 
when a man like Mr. Robinson had a real sagacity for affairs, 
it is for those who respect his memory to see that his repu¬ 
tation does not suffer from his modesty, and that his habitual 
self-depreciations—which, indeed, extended not only to his 
powers of writing as well as to those of acting -are not taken 
to be exactly true.. 

In fact, Mr. Robinson was usefully occupied in University 
College business and University Ifall business, and other such 
things. But there is no special need to write on tlu-ni in con¬ 
nection with his name, and it would need a good deal (d writing 
to make them intelligible to those who do not know them now. 
And the greater part of his life was spent in society where his 
influence was always manly and vigorous. 1 do not mean that 
he was universally popular, it would be ilefacing his likeness to 
say so. ‘ 1 am a man,’ he once told me, ‘ to wliom a great 
number of persons entertain tlie very strongest objection.' In¬ 
deed he had some subjects on whiidi he could hardly bear oppo¬ 
sition. Twice he nearly quarrelled with me: once for writing 
in favour of Louis Najmleon, which, as he had caught in Ger¬ 
many a thorough antipathy to the first Napoleon, seemed to 
him quite wicked; and next for my urging that llazlitt was a 
much greater writer than Charles Lamb—a harmless opinion 
which 1 still hold, hut w'hich Mr. Robinson met w'ith tliis out¬ 
burst: ' You, sir, YOU prefer the works of that scoundrel, that 
odfous, that malignant writer, to the exquisite essays of that 
angelic creature ! ’ € jjrotestcd that there was no evidence that 
angels could write particularly well, hut it was in vain, and it 
W'as some time before he forgiwe me. Some persons who casually 
encountered peculiarities like these, did not ahvays understand 
them. In his last yeans, too, augmenting infirmities almost 
• disqualified Mr. Robinson for general society, and quite dis¬ 
abled him from showing his old abilities in it. Indeed, 1 think 
that these Memoirs will give almost a new' idea of his power to 
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many young men wfio had only seen him casually, and at times 
of feebleness. After ninety it is not easy to make new friends. 
And, in any case, this book will always have a great chsrm for 
those who knew Mr. Robinson well when they were themselves 
young, because it will keep alive to them the image of his 
buoyant sagacity, and his wise and careless kindness. 
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Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Brownings or. Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque Art in English Poetry 

(1864) 


We couple these two hooks together, not because of their like¬ 
ness, for thev arc as dissimilar as books can be, nor on account 
of the eniiiKince of their autlK)rs, for in general two great 
authors are too much for one essay, but because they are the 
best possible illustration of something we have to say upon 
poetical art—bi’cause lliey may give to it life and freshness. 
The acrident of conlemporaiieoiis j)ublicatioii has here bnmght 
together two books, .very characteristic of modern art, and we 
want to show how thev are characterislic. 


Neither English poetry nor ICnglish criticism have ever re¬ 
covered the eruption which they,l)oth made at the beginning 
of this century into the fashionable world. The ]>oems of J.ord 
Byron were received with an avidity that resembles our present 
avidity for sensation novels, and were read by a class which at 
present reads little but such novels. Old men who remember 


those days may be heard to say, ‘ We hear nothing of poetry 
now-a-days; it seems quite down.’ And ‘ down ’ it certainly 
is, ?f for poetry it he a descent to be no longer the favourite 
excitement of the rflore frivolous part of the ‘ upper ’ world. 
That stimulating ptjctry is now little read. A stray schoolboy 


may still be detected in a wild admiration for the Giaour or 


the Corsair (and it is suitable to his age, and he should not be 
reproached for it), but the real posterity—the quiet students 
of a past literature—never read them or think of them. A line 


* Enoch Artlcn, ci^c. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Liiurcate. 
Dramatis Persona. J 3 v Eohert Browning. 
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or two linger m the ^nemoi \ , a few telling strokes of occasional 
and fdidtous Lnu«>'\ ue quote 1 but this i-» all As wholes, 
the- jC CMggirited stoiKs were vioithUss tluv t night lyithing, 
and therelore thc\ ^ri foi^^otteii If now i d i\s \ dismal poet 
wire, like liMon to lanieut tht f k t of hi-. 1 iitli and to hint 
tint he w IS too good for the world llie Satuf lay Review 
wouiel si\ th it ‘ Ihd (hnibtid if he aa\ t( o ^ood, that a sulky 
poet w IS a question .hli idfb‘uin to a tolei ible wtuld, that 
111 need not hu' Mien born as fii a' tlie\ wen concerned’ 
Doubtlis , lliMc IS much in Jj\ron bdidis his disiii il txaggeia- 
tnm hut it w is tint cxi^ni ition which mule the sinsition/ 
whn h g i\ t him i w il(] mmnent of d iii^c r us n ime V'. so often 
hippens the ( lusi ot his mo nerit lr^ f ishioii is the causes also 
of his lasting obliMoii Meoie •> 1 )rm( i icpiit ition w is less ex¬ 
cessive, \el it has not lx« n moii jxiin mint Jhe jnittincss of 
a few songs pnsi r\ i s tlie menu i\ of his n im( but is a poet to 
nad he !«■ forgotten Ihire is lu tiling to ii id in him no 
exqui lie thought no sublime leuin noun iimm itc dtsciip- 
tion of true eliiradcr \lni( si the sule result of the poetry 
of that time is the liiiin whuh it his done Jt dc^i uled for 
a time the while ehiiutir ol the ul It siid bv pi letree, 
bv a most eflicieiil ind sin i isshil jir u tii c tli it it w is the aim, 
the dut\ of polls to catch the attention of tlu pissing, the 
fashionable, the bus\ wmlil ll a poem fill deid,’ it was 
nothing it was (omposid to [ih isc tlu London of the \car, 
and if that London did not like it whs it hid filled It fixed 
upon the minds of a whoh ginii ilion it ingi ivcd in popular 
nieniois and tridilion i \ igiu ( invutun tint poitr\ is but 
one of the mins amusimmh foi the li lit dissts for the 
ligl Icr houis of all ilisses Iht meu notion tlu hare idea, 
that poelrs is a deep thing a tc uhing thing tl c most surely 
and wisiK lies at mg of hum m thines is es in now to the coarse 
public mintl niarlv unkiiosvn 

A« w IS the file of pi etrv so inisit ibh tv as th it of criticism 
Ihe sennee that expounds whuli poelrs is good and which is 
bad IS elependint foi its popul«T reput ition on tlu popular 
estimate of poctrs itself llu (nlies of that d iv bad a day, 
which IS more than can I)C siiel for some smee tliev professed 
to tell till- fashionable world in whit books it would find new 
pleasure, and therefoje dies w re lead In the fashionable woiId, 
Byron eouiiltd the critic and poet equal The / dinburgh 
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^Review pehetrated among the young, and irfto places of female 
•resort where it docs not go now. As people ask, ‘ Have you read 
Henry Qunbar? and what do you think of it? ’ so they then 
' asked, ‘ Have you read the Giaour} and what do you think of 


■it? ’ Lord Jeffrey, a shrewd judge of the world, employed 
himself in telling it what to think; not so inueh what it ought 
■‘to think, as what at bottom it did think, and so bv dexterous 


sympathy with current society he gained contemporary fame 
and po^^er. Such fame no critic must hope for m.w. His 
• articles will nf)t penetrate where the poems themselves do not 
penetrate. When ])oetry was noisv, criticism was loud; now 
poetry is a still small voice, and criticism must be smaller and 
Stiller. As the function of such rriticism was limited so was it.s 


subject. ]''or the. great and (,is time now proves) the permanent 


part of the poetry of his time--for SJiclley and for Wordsworth 
—Lord Jeffrey had but one w<»rd. Jfe said* ‘ It won't do,’ And 
it will not do to amuse a drawing-room. 

The doctrine that poetry is a light amusement for idle 
hours, a metrical species of sensational novel, has not indeed 
been without gainsayers wildly popular. 'I'liirty years ago, Mr. 

; Carlyle most rudely contradicted it. But i)erhaps this is about 
all that he lias done. He has denied, but hi- has not disproved. 


He has contradicted the floating paganit'm, but he has not 
founded the deep religion. All about and around us a faith in 
poetr}'- struggles to be extricated, but it is not extricated. 
Some day, at the touch of the true word, the whole confusion 


will by magic cease; the broken .and sliapcless notions cohere 
and crystallise into a bright and true theory. But this cannot 
be yet. 

But though no complete theory of the poetic art as yet be 
possible for us, though perhaps only our children’s children will 
be able to speak on this subject with the assured confidence 
which belongs to accepted Iriilh, yet something of some cer¬ 
tainty may be stated on the ca.sier elements, and .something 
that will throw light on lhc.se two new books. But it will be 
necessary to assign reasoii.s, ifnd the assigning of rc'asons is 
. a dry task. Years ago, wdicn criticism only tried to show how 
poetry could be made a good amusement, it was not impossible 
that criticism itself should be amusing. But now it must at 


•The first words in T,oril Jeffrey’s cclcjbralcd review of the 
Excursion were, ‘This will never do.’ 
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least be serious, for wc believe that poetry is a serious and a 
deep thinpf. 

'J'liere should be a word in the language of literary' art to 
express what the word ‘ picturesque ’ expresses for the fine arts.- 
Picturesque means fit lo be pul into a picture; wc want a 
word lilcraicsqucj ‘ fit lo be ])ut into a book.’ An artist goes 
through a hundred different country scenes, rich with beauties, 
charms and merits, but he does not paint any of them. He 
leaves them alone; he idles on till he finds the hundred-and- 
firsL—a ^eene which many observers would not think much of, 
but which he knows by virtue of his art will look well on can¬ 
vas, and this he paints and preserves. Susceptible observers, 
though not artists, feel this quality too; they say of a scene, 
‘ How picturesque! ’ meaning by this a quality distinct from 
that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur—meaning to speak 
nt)t only of tlie scene as it is in itself, but also (»f its fitness 
for imitation by art; meaning not only that it is good, but 
that its goodne.ss is such as ouglit to be transferred to paper; 
meaning not simply that it fascinates, but also that its 
fascination is such as ought to be copied by man. A fine and 
insensible instinct has put language to tliis subtle use; it 
expresses an idea without which line art criticisju could not go 
on, and it is very natural that the language of i)ict()rial should 
be better supplied with words than that of literary criticism, 
for the eye was used before the mind, and language embodies 
primitive sensuous ideas, long ere it expresses, or need express, 
abstract and literary ones. 

The reason why a landscape is ‘ picturesque ’ is often said to 
be that such landscape represents an ‘ idea.' Hut this ex¬ 
planation, though in the minds of some who use it it is near 
akin to the truth, fails to explain that truth to those wljo did 
not know it before; the word ‘ idea,’ is so often used in these 
subjects when people do not know anything else to say; it 
represents so often a kind of intellectual insolvency, when 
philosophers arc at their wits’ end, that shrewd people will 
never readily on any occasion ^ivc it credit for meaning any¬ 
thing. A wise explainer must, therefore, look out for other 
words to convey what he lias to say. Landscapes, like every¬ 
thing else in nature, divide themselves as we look at them into 
a sort of rude classification. Wc go down a river, for example, 
and we see a hundred landscapes on both sides of it, resem- 
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bling one another in much, yet differing iff something* with 
trees here, and a farmhouse there, and shadows on one side, 
and a cV‘ep pool far on; a collection of circumstancejs most 
familiar in themselves, but making a perpetual novelty by the 
magic of their various combinaticjns. We travel so for miles 
and hours, and then wc come to a scene which also has these 
various circumstances and adjuncts, but which combines them 
best, which makes the best whole of them, which shows them 
in their best pro])orti()n at a single glance before the eye. Then 
we say, ‘ This is the place to paint the river; Ih.is is the 
picturesque point!’ Or, if not artists or critics of art, we eel 
without analysis or examination that somehow this bend or 
sweep of the river shall in future he the river to us: that it is 
the image of it which we will retain in our mind's eye, by whic h 
we will remember it, which we will call up when we want to 
describe or think of it. Some line countries, some beautiful 
rivers, have not this picturescinc quality; they give us elements 
of beauty, but they do not combine them together; we go on 
for a time delighted, but after a time somehow we get wearied ; 
we feel that we arc taking in nothing and learning nothing; we 
get no collected image before our mind; wc sec the accidents 
and circumstances of that sort of scenery, but the summary 
scene wc do not see; we find disjecta membra, but no f«-rm; 
various and many and faulty aiijiroximations are displayed 
in succession; but the absolute iierfcction in-that country’s 
or river’s scenery—its /y/’c—is withheld. W'c go away from 
such places in part delighted, but in ]>art baflled; we have been 
puzzled by pretty things; w'C have licheld a hundred different 
inconsistent specimens of the same sort of beauty; but the 
remembcrable idea, the full devchqiment, the characteristic 
individuality of it, w’C have not seen. 

Wc find the same sort of (piality in all parts of painting. 
We sec a portrait of a peison we know, and wc .‘;ay, ‘ ft is like 
—^yes, like, of courset l;ut It is not the fuaij] ’ v/e feel it could 
not be anyone else, but still, somehow it fails to bring Ik me 
to us the individual as we knftw' him to be. lie is not tin re. 
An accumulation of features like his are painted, but his 
essence is not painted; an ai>proximation more or less excel¬ 
lent is given, but the characteristic expression, the typical form, 
of the man is withheld. 

Literature—the painting of words—has the same quality 




but wants the analogous word. The word ‘ literaiesque * woiild^ 
mean, if wc possessed it, that perfect combination ia the, 
subject-matter of literature, which suits the art of literature. 
We often meet people, and say to them, sometimes meaning, 
well and sometinus ill, ‘ Ilow well so-and-so would do in a 
book ! ’ Such people arc by no means the best pcf)ple; but they, 
are the most effective people- the most remcmbcrable people. 
Frequently when we fiisL know them, we like them because 
they explain to us so much of our experience; wc have loiown 
many people ‘ like that,’ in one way or another, but wc did not 
seem to understand them; they were nothing to us, for their 
traits were indistinct; we forgot them, for they hitched on to 
nothing, and wc could not classify them; but when we see the 
type of the genus, at once we seem to comprehend its character; 
tiie inferior specimens are explained by the perfect embodi-. 
nient; the approximations arc definable when we know the 
idea! to which thev draw near. There arc the infinite number 


of classes of human beings, but in each of these classes there 
is a distinctive type wdiich, if we could cxj)and it out in words, 
wouhl define the class. We cannot expand it in formal terms 
any more than a landsc-ape or a species of landscape; but we 
have an art, an art of words, wdiich can draw' it. Travellers 
and others often Im’ng home, in addition to their long journals 
—which though so living to them, arc so dead, so inanimate, 
so undcscriptive to all else - a jien-and-iuk sketch, rudely done 
very likely, but whi<di, perhaps, even the more for the blots and 
strokes, gives a distinct notion, an emphatic image, to all who 
sec it. They say at once, now wc know the sort of thing. The 
sketch lias hit the mind. 'J'rue literature does the same. It 
describes sorts, varieties, and permutations, by delineating the 
type of each sort, the ideal of each variety, the central, the 
marking trait of each pernuUaticjn. 

On this account, th.o greal(‘j>t artists oj the world have ever 
shown an enthusiasm for rcalitv. 'I’o: care for notions, and 
abstractions; to philosophise; to reason out conclusions; to 
care for schemes of thought, are signs in the artistic mind of. 
secondary excellenec. A wSrhiller, an Kuripidc.s, a lien Jonson, 
cares for ideas--i( r tlic parings of the intellect, and the distil- 
laliim of the mind; a Shakespeare, a Homer, a Goethe, finds 
his mental occupation, the true home of his natural thoughts/' 
in the real world—‘ wdiich is the world of all of us '—where the 
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face of naturCj the moving masses of men and women, are 
ever, changing, ever miilliplying, ever mi\ing one with the 
other. .The reason is plain—the business of the poet, of the 
artist, is with types', and those types are mirrored in reality. 
As a painter must not only have a hand to execute, but an 
eye to distinguish—as he must go here and there through the 
real world to catch the picturesque man, the picturesque scene, 
which is to live on his canvas—so tl^c poet must find in that 
reality, the literatesque man, the literatesque. scene which 
nature intends for him, and which will live in his page. Kven 
in. reality he will not find this tyj)e complete, or the character¬ 
istics perfect; but there, at least, he will find something, 
some hint, some intimation, some suggestion: whereas, in 
the stagnant home of his own thoughts he will find nothing 
pure, nothing as it is, nothing which docs not bear his own 
mark, which is not somehow^ altered by a mixture with himself. 

The first conversation of Goethe and Schiller illustrates this 


conception of the poet’s art. Goethe was at that time pre¬ 
judiced against Schiller, we must remember, partly from what 
he considered the. outtages of the Robbers, partly because of 
the philosophy of Kant. .Schiller's ‘ K.ssay on Graee and 
Dignity,^ he tells us, ‘ Was yet less of a kind to reconcile me. 
The philosophy of Kant, which exalts the dignit) of mind so 
highly, while appearing tf) restrict it, Schiller liad joyfully 
embraced: it unfolded llie extraordinary 'qualities wliich 
Nature had implanted in him; and in the lively feeling of 
freedom and sclf-diroction, he showed himself unthankful to 
the Great Mother, who surely had not acted like a step-dame 
tow'ards him. Instead of viewing her as self-subsisting, as 
producing with a living force, and according to apj)ointcd laA^s, 
alike jihc highest and tlie lowest of her works, he took her up 
under the as])ert of some empirical native qualities of ilie 
human mind. Certain harsh passages I could even directly 
apply to myself: they exhil)ited my confession of faitJi in a 
false light; and I felt that if written without jjarticular atten¬ 
tion to me, they were still wars(^; for in that case, the vast chasm 
which lay between us, gaped but so much tiie more distinctly.’ 
After a casual meeting at a Society for Natural History, they” 
walked home, and Goethe proceeds. 


‘ We reached his house; the talk induced me to go in. I 
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then expounded to \iiin, with as much vivacity as possible, thei 
Metamorphosis of Plants* drawing out on paper, with many 
characteristic strokes, a symbolic plant for him, as I prqqee'ded. 
He heard and saw all this, with miK'h interist and distinct 
comprehension; but when I had done, he shook hi^ head and 
said: “ This is no experiment, this is an idea.” I stopped with 
some degree of irritation; for the point which sc])arated us was 
most luminously marked by this expression. 7 'hc opinions in 
Dipiiiy and Grace again occurred to me; the old grudge was 
just awakening; but I smothered it, and merely .said: “ I 
w’as happy to find that J had got ideas without knowing it, 
nay that I saw them before m_v eyes.” 

‘ Schiller had much niore prudence and dexterity of manage¬ 
ment than 1; he was also thinking of his pcriodii'al the florenf 
about this time, and of course rather wi.shed to attract than 
repel me. Accordingly he answered me like an accomplished 
Kantite; and as my stifT-n(cked Kealism gave occassion to 
man\ contradictions, much battling took place between us, 
and at last a truce, in which neither party would consent to 
yield the victory, but each held himself iiuincible. Positions 
like the following grieved me to the very soul: JIou’ can there 
ever be an experimentj that shall correspond irith an idea ? The 
specific quality of an idea is, that no experiment ran reach it or 
rtgm’ 7oith it. Yet if he held as an idea, the .same thing which 1 
looked upon as an experiment, there must certainly, I thought, 
be some community between us, some ground whereon both of 
us might meet! ’ 


With Goethe’s natural history, or with Kant's idiilosophy, 
we have here no concern, but we can combine the expressions 
of the two great poets into a nearly complete description of 
poetry. The ‘ symbolic plant ’ is tlio /v/»c of whicli we S][3eak, 
the ideal at which inferior specimens aim, the class-character¬ 
istic in which they all share, but w'bich neiie shows forth fully. 
Goethe was right in searching for this in reality and nature; 
Schiller was right in saying that it was an ‘ idea,' a transcend¬ 
ing notion to which approximations could be found in experi¬ 
ence, but only ayjproximat ions—which could not be found 


*‘A curious physiolof'ico-botanical theory by Goethe, which 
appears to be entirely unknown in this country: though several 
eminent continental bolani.sts have noticed it with commendation. 
It is explained at considerable length, in this same Morphologic.’ 
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there itself. Goethe, as a poet, rightly felt iRe primary necessity 
of optward suggestion and experience; Schiller as a philosopher, 
rightlybfelt its imperfection. 

But in these delicate matters, it is easy to misapprehend. 
There is, undoubtedly, a sort of poetry which is produced as it 
were out of the author's mind. The "description of the pod’s 
own moods and feelings is a common sort of poetry—perhaps 
the commonest sort. But the peculiarity of such cases is, that 
the poet docs not describe himself as himself; autobiography 
is not his object; he takes himself as a specimen of human 
nature; he describes, not himself, but a distillation of himself: 
he takes such of his moods as are most characteristic, as most 
typify certain moods of certain men, or certain moods of all 
men; he chooses preponderant feelings of special sorts of men, 
or occasional feelings of men of all sorts; but with whatever 
other difference and diversity, the essence is that such self¬ 
describing poets describe what is m them, but not peculiar to 
them,—what is generic, not what is special and individual. 
Gray’s Klegy describes a mood which Gray felt more than 
other men, but which most others, perhaps all others, fed too. 
It is more popular, perhaps, than any linglish poem, because 
that sort of feeling is the most diffused of high feelings, and 
because Gray added to a singular nicety of fancy an habitual 
pronencss to a contemplative —a discerning but unbiassed— 
meditation on death and on life. Other poets cannot hope for 
such success: a subject so popular, ;'.o grave, so wise, and yet so 
suitable to the writer’s nature is hardly to be found. But the 
same ideal, the same unautobiographical character is to be 
found in the wTitings of meaner men. Take sonnets of Hartley 
Coleridge, for example:— 

I. 

TO A FRIEND. 

* When we were idlers with the loitering rills. 

The need of human love we little noted: 

Our love was nature; 3 nd the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our w'ayw-ard wills: 

One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted. 

That, wisely doaling, ask’d not why it doated. 

And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
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But now I find, how dear thou wert tu me, 

That man is more than half of nature’s treasure, l 
O f that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 

Of that sweet music which no ear can measure; 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity.’ 


n. 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ In tiie great city we are met again, 

Where many souls there arc, that breathe and die, 

Scarce knowing more of nature’s potency. 

Than w'hat they learn from heat, or cold, or rain, 

The sad vicissitude of weary pain;— 

For busy man is lord of ear and eye, 

And what hath nature, luit the vast, void sky. 

And the thronged river toiling to the main? 

Oh! say not so, for she shall have her part 
In every smile, in every tear that falls, 

And she shall hide her in the secret heart. 

Where love persuades, and sterner duty calls: 

But worse it were than death, or sorrow’s smart. 

To live without a friend within these walls.’ 

HI. 

TO TIIE SAME. 

‘ Wc parted on the mcamtains, as two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their several ways; 
And thy fleet cimrse hath been through many a maze 
In foreign lands, where silvery I’adus gleams - 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Brightened the tresses that old Poets praise; . 
Where Petrarch’s patient love* and artful lays. 
And Ariosto’s song of many themes, 

Moved the soft air. But I, a la/y brook. 

As close pent up within my native dell. 

Have crept along from nook to shady nook. 

Where fiowrets blow, and whispering Naiads dwell,; 
Yet now wc meet, that parted w'cre so wide, . •' 
O’er rough and smooth to travel side by side.* 



< The contrast of instructive and cnviaSle locomotion with 
rehixing but instructive meditation is not special and peculiar 
to thc9e two, but general and universal. It was set down by 
Hartley Coleridge because he was the most meditative and 
refining of men. 

What sort of literatesque types arc fit to be described in 
the sort of literature called poetry, is a matter on which much 
might be written. Mr. Arnold, some j-ears since, put forth a 
theory that the art of poetry could only delineate ^reai actions. 
But though, rightly interpreted and understood—using the 
word action so as to include high and sound activity in con¬ 
templation—this definition may suit the highest poetry, it 
certainly cannot be stretched to include many inferior sorts 
and even many good sorts. Nobody in their srnsis would 
describe Gray’s Elegy as the delineation of a ‘ great action; ’ 
some kinds of mental contemplation may be energetic enough 
to deserve this name, but Gray would have been fright ened at 
the very word. He loved scholarlike calm and quiet inaction; 
his very greatness depended on his not acting, on his ‘wise 
passivenes.^,’ on his indulging th.c grave idleness w'hich so well 
appreciates so much of human life. But the best answer—the 
reductio ad absurdum —of Mr. Arnold’s doc.lrinc, is the muti¬ 
lation which it has caused him to make of his own writings. 
It has forbidden him, he tells us, to reprint Empedocles —a 
poem undoubtedly containing defects and even excesses, but 
containing also these lines:— 

And yet wdiat days were those, Varmcnidesl 
When we were young, when we could number friends 
In all the Italian cities like ourselves. 

When with elated hearts we join'd your train. 

Ye Sun-born virgins ! on the road of Truth. 

Then wc could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were clos'd and dead to us, 

But we receiv’d the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds witli a pure natural joy; 

And if the sacred load oppress’d our brain, 

We had the power to feel the pressure eas’d, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again, 

In the delightful commerce of the world. 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
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Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural joy. 

'J'he smallest tiling could give us pleasure then—. 

The sports of the country people; *■ 

A flute note from the woods; 

Sunset over the sea: 

Seed-time and harvest; 

The reapers in the corn; 

The vinedresser in his vineyard; 

The village-girl at her wheel. 

Fullness of life and power of feeling, ye 
Arc for the hapjiy, lor the souls at case. 

Who dwell on a firm basis of content. 

But he who has outliv’d his prosperous days. 

But he, whose youth fell on a difTerent world 
h>om that on which his exil’d age is thrown; 

Whose mind was fed on other food, was train’d 
By other rules than are in vogue to-day; 

Whose habit of thought is fix’d, who v^ill not change, 
Bui in a world he loves not must subsist 
In ceaseless opjiositioii, be the guard 
Of Jiis own breast, fetter'd to what he guards, 

'I'hat the world win no mastery over him; 

Who has no friend, no fellow left, not one; 

Who has no minute’s breathing space allow’d 
To nurse his dwindling faculty of joy:— 

Joy and the outward world must die to him 
As they are dead to me.’ 

What freak of criticism can induce a man who has written 
such poetry as this, to discard it, and say it is not poetry ? Mr. 
Arnold is privileged to speak of his own poems, but no other 
critic could speak so and not be laughed at. 

We arc disposed to believe that no very^sharp definition can 
be given—at least in the present state of the critical art— 
of the boundary line between poetry and other sorts of imagina¬ 
tive delineation. Between the uncioubted dominions of the two 
kinds there is a debatable land; everybody is agreed that the 
‘ CEdipus at Colonus ’ is poetry: everyone is agreed that the 
wonderful appearance of Mrs. Veal is not poetry. But the exact 
line which separates grave novels in verse like Aylmer's Field or 
Enoch Arden, from grave novels not in verse like Silas Marner 
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or Adam Bede, we own wc cannot draw' with any confidence. 
Nor, perhaps, is it very important; whether a narrative is 
thrown into verse or not certainly depends in part on the taste 
of the ape, and in part on its mechanical helps. Verse is the 
only mechanical help to the memory in rude times, and therr is 
little writing till a cheap something is found to write upon, and 
a cheap something to write with. Poetry—verse at least—is 
the literature of all work in early ages; it is only later ages 
which w'rite in what they think a natural and simple prose. 
There are other casual influences in the matter too; hut they 
are not material now. We need only say here that poetry, 
because it has a more marked rhythm than prose, must be more 
intense in meaning and more concise in style than prese. I’i'ople 
expect a ‘ marked rhythm ’ to iniply something worth marking; 
if it fails to do .so they arc disapfminted. They arc displeased 
at the visible waste of a powcrlul instrument; they call it 
‘ doggerel,’ and rightly call it, for the metrical expression of full 
thought and eager feeling—the burst of metre—incident to 
high imagination, should not be w.'isted on petty matters w'hich 
prose docs as well,—which it do(s better—which it suits by its 
very limpness and weakness, whose small changes it follows 
more easily, and to whose lowest details it can fully and 
without elTort degrade itself. Verse, too, should be vwre 
concise, for long continued rhythm tends to jade the mind, 
just as brief rhythm tends to attract the attention. Poetry 
should be memorable and emphatic, intense, and soon 
over. 

The great divisions of poetry, and of all other literary art, 
arise from the different modes in which these types— these 
characteristic men, these characteristic feelings—may be 
variously described. There are three principal modes which we 
shall attempt to describe—the pure, which is sometimes, but not 
very' wisely, called the classical; the ornate, which is also un¬ 
wisely called romantic; and the grotesque, which might be 
called the mcdircval. We w’ill describe the nature of these a 
little. Criticism wc know must be brief—not, like poetry, 
because its charm is too intense to be sustained—but on the 
contrary, because its interest is too weak to be prolonged; but 
elementary criticism, if an evil, is a necessary evil; a little 
while spent among the simple principles of art is the first 
condition, the absolute pre-requisite, for surely apprehending 
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and judging the complete embodiments and miscid- 

laneous forms of vluil literature 

Till ckfinitiin ol pure liUraturi is that it dcsuibcs the type 
in its sim])lu lU mi in, with Hit exact imount of accessory 
circurrst mi i whii h is ntt(ssai\ li biine it btfori the mind in 
fini hid pirfuticn mil no nioii tl in that ameunt Ihe type 
nicds suit miss ms fiom its nUuii ^ piituTO«!:que land- 
si apt dots ni 1 1 ( ns st wholh (f i i lurtsqiii fi itiiics There is 
a sitting of suiroii idings— is tin ^m ni ms \m iild siy, of 
fixint^iT- witl r ut which then ilit\ isnii it ilf V\ atiiditional 
mi lit oft (t h IS SI (11 iswisit i piiliirc m wliitli a ion plete 
effiit IS jiifdiitd 1)\ (lit ill so 1 lie ind si ham i n si d PS to 
iscipi us wi su hi w ‘ tl issi il Ihe wholi whith is to be 
sun i})p( irs it met mil thiiii^h thi ilil iil 1 ut the detail it- 
»ilf IS not sitn wc do not think of Ih it which gi\cs us the 
yiiki, we *ie il orbed 111 lilt iilt i itself Just so in literature 
the pun irl is 11 it whiih wirl s with the lewest stiikes the 
fewest tl It IS f 1 ilspuipcse ferits urn is to c ill up md bring 
home to nun m idci i f rm i cl ii liter and if tint idea be 
twisted Ihil foim be in\(hed Hut ehuieter perplexed, 
mans slrekis of litei l^^ ill will 1 i niedful Pine irl docs not 
niulil ite its cl licet it lepiesenls it is fulK s i‘ pissible wnth 
the shf htest ifle rt whii h is jx ssihle it shrinks from no needful 
i ircunist mces as little as it inserts mi whiih are needless 
Jlu piteist jieeulianti is net mi th Ih it no iniidint il circum- 
st mi c IS inseitcil whieli ch es ni 1 tell in tlu in iin design no 
art IS fit to he e died < rt which permits a streke to be put m 
without m ibietl but Hut enh the minimum of such 
cireun st mi c IS insuted it ill T he form is some times siid to be 
b ire the aie iss ries me sometimes s ml to be miisihle, beeauee 
the append i is iit so elii lee th it the shape enh is ptrceixed 
Ihc Pnglish liter iture undinibtedii eont iins muih impure 
liter iliirc imjiui c in its sli le il ni t in its ini anmc: but it also 
eontiins ei*i j;ieit one i e iih perfect mo»lel of Hie pure style 
in the lit riu cxpiessnn if tipii il smtineit and one not 
peifcet 1 ut f ij;int]i md ilese approximation to perfection in 
the pure chime itiin ef el jectiic eharicter "Wordsworth per- 
hips comes <is neai to elioiet puriti of stile m sentiment as is 
possible, Milton with exceptions and conditions to be ex¬ 
plained appii ul ts perfie^tien bi Hu stienucus puiitv with 
which he eiepiets character 
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’ - A wit once said, that ‘ pretty women 4md more features 
than beautiful women,’ and though the expression may be 
criticised, the meaning is correct. Pretty women seem to 
have a great number of attractive points, each of which attracts 
your attention, and each one of which you remember after¬ 
wards; yet these points have not growti togethery their features 
have not linked themselves into a single inseparable whole. 
But.a beautiful woman is a whole as she is; you no more take 
her to pieces than a Greek statue.; she is not an aggregate of 
divisible charn-s, she is a eliarm in herself. Sueh ever is the 
dividing test of pure art; if you catch yourself admiring its 
c^letails, it is defective; you ought to think of it as a single wh(*le 
which you must remember, which you must admire, which 
somehow subdues you while you admire it, which is a ‘ posses¬ 
sion ’ to you ‘ for ever.’ 

Of course no individual poem crnbodics this ideal perfectly; 
of course every human word and phrase has its imperfectiens, 
and if we choose an instance to illustrate that ideal, the 
instance has scarcely a fair chance. liy contrasting it with the 
ideal wc suggest its imperfections; by protruding it as an 
example, wc turn on its dcfectivc’nc'ss the microscope of criti¬ 
cism. Yet these two sonnets of '\V(>rdsworlh may be fitly read 
in this place, not because they arc (piitc without faults, or 
because they arc the very best examples of their kind of style; 
but because they are luminous examples; the comjjactntss 
of the sonnet and the gravity of the .sentiment, liedging in the 
thoughts, restraining the fancy, and helping to maintain a 
singleness of expression. 


‘ THE TRO-SiSCUS. 

* There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

’ But were an ajit Confessional for one 

Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone. 

That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
F'ced it 'mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass , 
Untouched, unhreathed upon. Thrice happy guest. 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October’s workmanship to rival May) 
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The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught la) 
Lulling the year, w'ith all its cares, to rest! ’ 


‘ rOMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER PRTDOE, SEPT. 3 , l802. 

‘ Larth has not anything to sliow more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now dotli. like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatiis, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully sleep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never fell, a calm so deep! 

The river glide.th at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! The very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! ’ 

Instances of barer style than this may easily be f(*und, 
instances of colder style— few bettir instances of ])nrer style. 
Not a single expression (the invocation in the concluding 
couplet of the second sonnet perhaps excepted) I'an be spared, 
yet not a single exju'ession rivets the attention. If, indeed, we 
take out the phrase— 

‘ The cit)' now' doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning,’ 

and the dcscrij)tion of the brilliant yellow of autumn— 

‘ October's workmanship to rival May,’ 

they have independent value, but they are not noticed in the 
sonnet when we read it ihrougli; they fall into place there, 
and being in their place, arc n(>t seen, 'fhe great subjects of 
the two sonnets, the religious aspect of beautiful but grave 
nature—the religious aspect of » city about to awaken and be 
alive, are the only i<leas left in our mind. To Wordsworth has 
been vouchsafed the last grace of the self-denying artist; you 
think neither of him nor his style, but you cannot help thinking 
of—you must recall—the exact phrase, the 2 >ny sentiment he 
wished. 
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Milton’s purity is more eager. In the ifiost exciting parts 
of Wordsworth—and these sonnets are not very exciting—you 
always ieel, you never forget, that what you have before you is 
the excitement of a recluse. There is nothing of tlie stir of 
life; nothing of the brawl of the world. But Milton though 
always a scholar by trade, though solitary in old age, was 
through life intent on great affairs, lived close lo groat scenes, 
watched a revolution, and if not an actor in it, was at least 
secretary to the actors, lie was familiar—hy daily experi¬ 
ence and habitual sympathy—with the earnest debate of 
arduous questions, on which the life and death of the speakers 
certainly depended, on which the weal or woe of the country 
perhaps depended. He knew how profoundly the individual 
character of the speakers—their inner and real nature--modi¬ 
fies their opinion on such questions; he knew' how surely that 
nature wdll apjjcar in the expression of them. This great 
experience, lashioned by a fine imagination, gives to the debate 
of Satanic Council in Bandaemonium its reality and its life. 
It is a debate in the Long Parliament, and though the thrme 
of Paradise Lost obliged Milton to side with the monarchical 
element in the universe, his old habits are often loo much 
for him; and his real sympathy—rlie impetus and energy of 
his nature—side with the rebelli(jus element. P'or the purposes 
of art this is much hi:tler—of a court, a poet can make but 
little; ol a heaven he* an make very little,, hut of a courtly 
heaven, such as Alillon emu eived, he ran make nolliing at all. 
The idea of a couil aiitl Uie idea of a heaven arc so radically 
different, that a distinct combination of them is always 
grotesque and often hi(li( rous. Paradise Lost, as a whole, is 
radically tainted by a vicious piineiple. It professes lo justify 
the Wj^iVS of (jod to man, lo aecouiit for sin and deatli, and it tells 
you Uiat the whole originated in a jiolitieal event; in a court 
squabble as to a particular act ot patronage and llie due or 
undue promotion of*an eldest son. Satan may have been 
wrong, but on Milton’s theory he had an arguable case at 
least. There was something art)itrary in the promotion; there 
were little symptoms ol a job; in Paradise Lust it is always 
clear that the devils are the weaker, but it is never clear that 
the angels are the better. Milton's sympathy and his imagin¬ 
ation slip back to the Puritan rebels whom he loved, and 
desert the courtly angels whom he could not love although he 
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praibed. inere i!> no wonder that Milton’s hell is better 
than his lied\ c n, ioi he hattd ollitials ana he loved rebels, for he 
employs his ^juiius below, and aceuniulatcs his pi dan try above. 
On the glial debate in i\inda,niuiiiuni all his genius is concen- 
Iratul Jhc quLstion is viry praLtical, it is, ‘ What are we 
duils to do, now wc have lost liuiNuii* ’ batan who presides 
over and nianipulatis the assembly — Moloch 

‘ Ihc liciLCst sjiirit 

lhat fought in Ilcavin, now liciccr by despair.’ 

who wants to li^jlit again, iJthal, ‘ the man of the world,’ who 
docs not want to li.,hl inv inoic, Mainmon, who is for com- 
incniing an mdusiiial lauci, bcclzibub, the oiin lal states^ 
man, 

‘ Dicp on his iiont ingiaven, 
Dclilicration sat and Public taic,’ 

wh ) at Satan s iiislanii, pioposcs the invasion of earth—are 
as aistimt as so many statues. Lvin bihal, the man of the 
world,’ the soit of man v\ith whom Milton had least sympathy, 
lb pirlutlv painted. An mtiiioi ailist would have made the 
actor who ‘ counsillul ignoble lasi and piaieiul sloth,’ a 
degraded and u,,ly iieatuie, but MilUnkiitw bitter. He knew 
that low notions lequiie a better gaib than high notions. 
Hum in natuie is not a high Hung, but at kast it has a high idea 
ol ilseli, it will not aiiipu mum iiia\ims, unless thiy are 
glided and made beaulilul. A prophet m ^jOalskm may cry, 
‘ Riiiiiit, iipcnt, hut it t ikis puipli and line linen to be able 
to siy toiitinue in voui sms Jlie woild vanquishes with 
its spif iDusiiess anil its shovs, ami the oiatoi vs ho is to persuade 
men to vvoildlint ss must liav e a sh ire in them Milton vs ell knew 
this, allei the warlike siieeeh ol the heree Moli'eh he intro- 
duies a biightei anil a moie ^laeeiui spirit. 

‘ He ended frnvnmg, and his look denoimetd 
Dcspiale revenge, and battle ekuigeiems 
lo less than Gods On th’ olhti side up lose 
Belial, in act more giaeeful and humane, 

A faiiei peison lost not Heaven, he seem’d 
lor digiiily tomiioscd and high exploit: 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt mann<i, and eould make the worse appear 
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The better reason, to perplex and dUsh 
Matures! counsels; for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious; but to nobler deeds 
Tim'rous and slothful; yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began: ’ 


He does not begin like a man with a strong case, but like 
a man with a weak case; he knows that the pride of human 
nature is irritated by mean advice, and though he may pro¬ 
bably persuade men to take it, he must carelully apologise for 
giving it. Here, as elsewhere, though the formal address is to 
devils, the real address is to men: to the human nature which 
we know, not to the fictitious demonic nature we do not know. 


* 1 should be much for open war, O Peers! 

As not behind in hate, il what was urged 
Main reason to persuade’immediate war. 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success: 

When he who most excels in fact of arms. 

In what he counsels and in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair. 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, wliat revenge? The tow’rs of lleav’n are fill’d 
With armed w'atch, that render all access 
Impregnable; oft on the liord'ring deep 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far ami wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our w^ay 
Jiy force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Ueav’n’s purest light, yet our Great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th’ ethereal mould 
Incapable of slam would soon e.xpel 
Her mischief, and pur^ off the baser fire 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair. We must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage. 

And that must end us: that must be our cure, 

To be no more? Sad cure; for who would lose. 
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Though f&ll of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost , ' 

In the wide w'onib of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? Ilow he can 
Is doubtful; that he never will is sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire 
Belike through impotence, or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ? Wherefore cease we then ? 

Say they who counsel war, we are decreed. 

Reserved, and destined, to eternal woe; 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

What can we sutler worse? Is this then worst, 

I’hus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? * 

* * * * iff 

And so on. 

Mr. ritt knew this speech by heart, and Lord Macaulay has 
called it incomparable; and tliese judges of the oratorical art 
have well decided. A mean foreign policy cannot be better 
defended. Its sensibleness is effectually explained, and its 
tameness as much as possible disguised. 

But we have not here to do w'ilh the excellence of Belial’s 
policy, but with the excellence of his speech; and with that 
speech in a peculiar manner. 'I'liis speech, taken with the few 
lines of description with which Milton introduces them, em¬ 
body, in as short a si)ace as possible, with as much perfection as 
possible, the delineation of the type of character common at 
all times, dangerous in many times; sure to come to the sur¬ 
face in moments of (lilliculty, and ne\ ci more dangerous than 
then. As Milton describes it, it is one among several typical 
characters which will ever have their place in great councils, 
w'hich w'ill ever be heard at important decisions, which are part 
of the characteristic and inalienable whole of this statesman¬ 
like world. The debate in Pandxmonium is a debate among 
these typical cliaracters at the greatest conceivable crisis, and 
with adjuncts of solemnity wiiich no other situation could rival. 
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It is the greatest classical triumph, the highest achievement 
of the pprc style in English literature; it is the greatest 
descriptwn of the highest and most typical characters with the 
most choice circumstances and in the fewest w’ords. 

It is not unremarkable that wc should find in Milton and 
in Paradise Last the best spcj'imen of pure style. He was 
schoolmaster in a pedantic age, and there, is nothing so un- 
classical—nothing so impure in style—:is pedantry. The out- 
of-door conversational life of Atlicns was as opposed to bookish 
scholasticism as a life can be. The most perfect books have 
been written not by those who thought much of books, but by 
those who thought little, by those who wore under the restraint 
of a sensitive talking world, to which books had contributed 
something, and a various eager life the rest. Milton is gene¬ 
rally unclassical in spirit wliere he is learned, and naturally, 
because the purest poets do not overlay their conceptions with 
book knowleclge, and thi' classical j)oets, having in comparison 
no books, wore under little temptation to impair the purity of 
their style })y tlie accumulation of their research. Over and 
above this, there is in Milton, and a little in Wordsworth also, 
one defect which is in the highest degree faulty and unclassical, 
which mars the effect and impairs the yierfcidion of the pure 
Style. There i^ a want of sf^nniancily. and a sense of effort. It 
has been happily said that Plato’s words must have fi^rnwn into 
their places. No one would say so of Milton or- even of Words¬ 
worth. About both of them there is a taint of duty; a vicious 
sense of tlic good man's task. 'I’hings seem right where they 
arc, but they seem to be put where they are. Flexibility is 
essential to the consummate pirfcctiim of the pure style be¬ 
cause the sensation of the poet’s efforts cariies away our 
thouglits from his achievements. We are admiring his labours 
when^we should be enjoying his words. Put this is a defect in 
those two writers, not a defeel in pure art. Of course it is 
more diflicult to write*in few words than to wTite in many; to 
take the best adjuncts, and th(»se only, for w'hat you have to 
say, instead of using all which*comes to hand; it is an addi¬ 
tional labour if you write verses in a morning, to spend the 
rest of the day in choosing, or making those verses fewer. 
But a perfect artist in the pure style is as effortless and iis 
natural as in any style, perhaps is more so. Take the well- 
Imown lines;— 
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‘ There Mas a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 

Like mosaic, pavrn: 

And its roof w'as flowers and leaves 
Which the summer’s breath enweaves, 
Where nor sun, nor showers, nor breeze, 
Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 

Eaeh a cem enp-aven: 

Girt by many an azure wave 
With which the clouds and mountains pave 
A lake's blue chasm.’ 


1 ' 


wShelley had many merits and many defects. This is not the 
place for a complete or indeed for atiy estimate of him. But 
one excellence is most evident. His words are as flexible as 
any words; the rhythm of some modulating air seems to move 
them into their place without a stru.cjplc by the j^oet and almost 
without his knowledp*.. This is the perfection of pure art, to 
embody typical conceptions in the choicest, the fewest acci¬ 
dents, to embody them so that each of these accidents may 
produce its full effect, and so to embody tbein witlu iit effort. 

The extreme r^pposite to this pure art is what may be called 
ornate art. This species of art aims also at giving a delineation 
of the typi('a] idea in its perfection and its fulness, but it aims 
at so doing in a mann( r most different. It wishes to surround 
the type with the peatest number of rircumstances which it 
■will bear. It works not by cboire and selection, but by accumu¬ 
lation and Jiggregatiim. The idea is not, as in the pure style, 
presented witli the least clothing which it will endure, but with 
the richest and most involved chffhing that it w'ill admit. 

We are fortunate in n(>t having to hunt out of past literature 
an illustrative specimen of the ornate style. Mr. Tennyson has 
just given one admirable in itself, and most cliaraeteristic of 
the defects and the merits of this style*. The story of Enoch 
Afden^ as he has enhanced and presented it, is a rich and 
splendid composite of imagery irnd illustration. Yet how simple 
that story is in itself. A sailor who sells fish, breaks his leg, gets 
dismal, gives up selling fish, goes to sea, is wrecked on a desert 
island, stays there some years, on his return finds his wife mar¬ 
ried to a miller, speaks to a landlady on the subject, and dies. 
Told in the pure and simple, the unadorned and classical Btyle^ 
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thU story would not have taken three page®, but Mr. Tenny¬ 
son h|is been able to make it the principal—the largest tale in 
his new volume. He has done so only by giving to every event 
and incident in the volume an arrompanying commentary. TTc 
tells a great deal about the torrid zone which a rough sailor like 
■v Enoch Arden ccriainly would not have perceived; and he gives 
to the fishing village, to which all the characters belong, a 
softness and a fascination which such villages scarcely possess 
' in reality. 

The description of the tropical island on w'hich the sailor is 
thrown, is an absolute model of adorned art;— 


‘ The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes. 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw; hut what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face. 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 

The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the w'ave,’ 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail; 

No sail from dav to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his isk-yid overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-hellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sfiil.’ 

No expressive circumstance can be added to this description 
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no enhancing detail suggested. A much less happy instance is 
the description of Enoch’s life before he sailed:— 

‘ While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In occan-smclling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales. 

Not only to the market-cross were known, 

Hut in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Ear as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock yew-tree of the lonely ITall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.’ 

So much has not often been made, of selling fish. 

The essence of ornate, art is in this manner to accumulate 
round the typical object, everything which can be said about 
it, every associated thought that can be connected with it 
without impairing the essence of the delineation. 

'J’he first defect which strikes a stiidi-nt of ornate art—the 
first which arrests the mere reader of it—is what is called a 
w’ant of simjdieity. Nothing is deseril>cd as it is. everything 
has about it an atmosphere, of sawclhiii^ else. I’hi* combined 
and associated thoughts, though they set off and heighten par¬ 
ticular ideas anrl aspects of the central and typical conception, 
yet complicate it; a simple thing—‘ a daisy by the river’s 
brim’—is never left by itself, something else, is put with it; 
something not more, connected with it than ‘ lion-whclp ’ and 
the ‘ peacock yew-tree ’ are with the ‘ fresh fish for sale ’ that 
Enoch carries past them. Even in the highest cases ornate 
art leaves upon a cultured and delicate, taste, the cfmviction 
that it is not the highest art, that it is somehow excessive 
and over-rich, that it is not chaste in itself or chastening to 
the mind that secs it—that it is in an e.xplained manner un¬ 
satisfactory, ‘ a tiling in which w'C feel there is some hidden 
want! ’ 

That want is a \vanl of ‘ definition.’ We must all know 
landscapes, river landscapes especially, wdiich are in the highest 
sense beautiful, which when we first see them give, us a delicate 
pleasure; which in some—and these the best cases—give even 
a gentle sense of surprise that such things should be so beauti¬ 
ful, and yet when we come to live in them, to spend even a few 
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hours in them, we seem stifled and oppressed. On the other 
hand there are people to whom the sea-shore is a companion, 
an ejcliilaration; and not so much for the brawl of the shore as 
for the limited vastness, the finite infinite of the ocean as they 
see it. Such people often come home braced and nerved, and 
if they spoke out the truth, would have only to say, ‘ Wo have 
seen the horizon line; ’ if they were let alone indeed, they would 
gaze on it hour after hour, so gieat to them is the fascination, 
so full the sustaining calm, which they gain from that union of 
form and greatness. To a very inferior extent, but still, perhaps, 
to an extent which most people understand better, a common 
arch will have the same effect. A bridge completes a river 
landscape; ii of the old and many-arched sort it regulates by a 
long series of defined forms the vague outline ol wood and river 
which belore had nothing to measure it; if of the new scientific 
sort it introduces still more strictly a geometrical element; it 
stiffens the scenery which w^as before too solt, too delicate, too 
vegetable. Just such is the effect of pure style in literary art. 
It calms by conciseness; while the ornate style leaves on the 
mind a mist of beauty, an excess of fascination, a coinjilication 
of charm, the pure style leaves behind it the simple, defined, 
measured idea, as it is, and by itself. Tliat which is chaste 
chastens; there is a poised energy—a stale half thrill, and half 
tranquillity—which pure art gives, which no other can give; a 
pleasure justified as well as fell; an ennobled satis tad ion at 
what ouglil to s.ilisfy us, and must ennoble us. 

Ornate art is to pure art what u painted .statue is to an 
unpainted. It is impossible to deny that a touch of colour 
does bring out certain jiarts, does convey certain cxiiressions, 
does heighten certain featurc.s, but it leaves on the work as 
a whole, a w'ant, as we say, ‘ of something; ’ a want of that 
inseparaljle chastencss which clings to simple sculpture, an 
impairing predominance of alluring details which impairs our 
satisfaction with our "own satisfaction; wdiich makes us doubt 
whether a higher being than ourselves will be satisfied even 
though we are so. In the veryiisamc manner, though the rouge 
of ornate literature excites our eye, it also impairs our con¬ 
fidence. 

ft. Mr. Arnold has justly observed that this self-justifying, 
sAi-proving purity of style, is commoner in ancient literature 
than in modern literature, and also that Shakespeare is not 
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a great or an unmiKcd example of it. No one can say that he 
is. His works are full of undergrowth, are full of complexity, 
are not models of style; except by a miracle nothing in the 
Elizabethan age could be a model of style; the restraining taste 
of that age was feebler and more mistaken than that of any. 
other equally great age. Shakesj)eare’s mind so teemed with 
creation that he reejuired the int;sL just, most forcible, most 
constant restraint from without, lie most needed to be guided 
of poets, and he was the least and worst guided. As a whole 
no one can call his works finished models ol the pure style, 
or of any style, but he has many passages of the most pure 
style, passages which could be easily cited if space served. And 
we must remember that the task which Shakespeare undertook 
was the most dihu'iilL which any poet has ever attempted, 
and that it is a task in whicli after a million efforts every other 
poet has failed. The ICli/abethan drama—as Shakespeare has 
immortalised it—undertakes to delineate in five acts, under 
stage restrictions, and in mere dialogue, a whole list of dramatis 
persona:, a set of characters enough for a modern novel, and 
wdth iJie distinctness of a modern novel. Shakespeare is not 
content 1») give two or three great eharai:ters in solitude and in 
dignity, like the classical dramatists; he wishes to give a whole 
party of characters in the play of life, and according to the 
nature of each, lie w'ould ‘ liold tlie mirror up to nature,’ not 
to catch a monarch in a trag^ic j)osture, l)ut a whole group of 
characters cngagefl in many actions, intent on many purposes, 
thinking many thoughts. 'J'here is liie cnougli, there is action 
enough, in single jilays of Shakespeare to set up an ancient 
dramatist for a long career. And Sliakcspeare succeeded. His 
characters, taken en masse, and as a wljole, are as well known 
as anv novelist's characters: cultivated men know all about 
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them, as young ladies know all alioul Mr. Trollope’s novels. 
13ut no other dramatist has succee.d»‘d in such an aim. No one 
else’s characters are staple peo[)le in English literature, heredi¬ 
tary people whom everyone knows all about in every genera¬ 
tion. The contemporary dramatics, JJeaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Marlow e, tVc., had muny merits, sonic of them were 
great men. But a critic must say of them the worst thing he 
has to say: ‘ they were men who failed in their characteristic 
aim; ’ they attempted to describe numerous sets of complicated 
characters, and they failed. No one of such characters, or 
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hardly one, lives in common memory; the Faustus of Marlowe, 
a re^y great idea, is not remembered. They undertook to write 
what they could not write, five acts full of real characters, 
and in consequence, the fine individual things they conceived 
• are forgotten by the mixed multitude, and known only to a few 
of the lew. Of the Spanish theatre we cannot speak; but there 
are no such characters in any French tragedy: the whole aim of 
that tragedy lurbad it. Goethe has added to literature a few 
great characters; he may be said almost to liave added to 
literature the idea of ‘ intellectual creation,’—the idea of de¬ 
scribing the great characters througli tlie intellect; but he has 
not added to the common stock what Shakesjieare added, a new 
multitude of men and women; and these not in simple attitudes, 
but amid the most complex parts ol life, with all their various 
natures roused, mixed, and strained. U’he severest art must 
have allowed many details, much overilowing circumstance to a 
poet who undertook to describe what almost defies description. 
Pure iirt would iiave commandi’d him to use details lavishly, for 
only by a multiplicity of such could the recjuired effect have 
been at all jiroduced. Shakespeare could accomplish it, for his 
mind was a sjyrin^, an inexhaustible fountain of human nature, 
and it is no wonder that being contpelled by the task ol his 
time to let the fulness of his nature overllow, he sometimes 
let it overllow too much, and covered with erroneous conceits 
and superfluous images characters and conceptions which would 
have been far more justly, far more elTectually, delineated 
with conciseness and simplicity. liuL there js an infinity of 
pure art in Shakespeare, although there is a great deal else 
also. 

It will be said, if ornate art be as you say, an inferior species 
of arj;, why should it ever be used ? If })ure art be the best sort 
of art, why should it not always be used ? 

The reason is this: literary art, as w'e just now' explained, is 
concerned with litertitesque characters in literatcsciue situa¬ 
tions; and the best art is concerned with the most literatcsque 
cliaracters in the most literaft.‘S(}ue situations. Such are the 
subjects of pure art; it embodies with the lowest touches, and 
under the most select and choice circumstances, the highest 
conceptions; but it docs not follow that only the best subjects 
are to be treated by art, and then only in the very best way. 
Human nature could nut endure such a critical commandment 
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as that, and it would be an erroneous criticism which gave it. 
Any literatcsque character may be described in literature 
under any circumstances which exhibit its literatesqueness! 

The essence of pure art consists in its describing what is 
as it is, and this is very well for what can bear it, but there 
are many inferior things which will not bear it, and which 
nevertheless ought to be described in books. A certain kind 
of literature deals with illusions, and this kind of literature 
has given a colouring to the name romantic. A man of rare 
genius, and even of poetical genius, has gone so lar as to make 
these illusions the true subject of poetry—almost the sole sub¬ 
ject. ‘ Without,’ says h’ather Newman, ol one of his cha¬ 
racters, ‘ being hiinsell a poet, he was in the season of poetry, 
in the sweet springtime, when tlie year is most beautiful because 
it is new. Novelty was beauty to a heart so open and cheerful 
as his; not only because it was novelty, and had its proper 
charm as such, but because wlicii we Inst see things, we see 
them in a gay confusion, which is a principal element of the 
poetical. As time goes on, and we number and sort and mea¬ 
sure things,—as we gain views,—we ad\'ance towards philo¬ 
sophy and truth, but we recede from jioetry. 

‘ When wc ourselves were young, we once on a time walked 
on a hot summer day from Oxford to Newington,— a dull road, 
as anyone who li.is gone it knows; yet it was new to us; and 
we protest to you, reader, believe it or not, laugli or not, as you 
will, to us it seemed on that occasion quite touchingly beauti¬ 
ful; and a solt melancholy came over us, ot which the shadows 
fall even now, when wc look back upon that dusty, weary 
journey? And why? because every object which met us was 
unknown and full ol mystery. A tree or two in the distance 
seemed the beginning ot a great wood, or park, stretching end¬ 
lessly; a hill implied a vale beyond, with that vale’s history; 
the bye-lanes, willi their green hedges, wound on and vanished, 
yet were not lust to ll.e imagmation. Suck was our first jour¬ 
ney; but when we had gone it several time.s, the mind refused 
to act, the scene ceased to enclKUit, stern reality alone re¬ 
mained; and wc tliought it one of the most tiresome, odious 
roads we ever had occasion to traverse.’ 'I'haL is to say, that 
the function of the poet is to introduce a ‘ gay confusion,’ a 
rich medley which docs not exist in the actual world—which 
perhaps could not exist in any world—but which would seem 
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pretty if it did exist. Ev'eryone wha reads Enoch Afden will 
perceive that this notion of all poetry is exactly applicable to 
this cme poem. Whatever be made of Enoch’s ‘ Ocean-spoil 
in ocean-smelling osier/ of the ‘ portal-warding lion-whelp, 
and the peacock yew-tree/ everyone knows that in himself 
Enoch could not liavc been charming. I’eople who sell fish 
about the country (and that is what he did, though Mr. Tenny¬ 
son won’t speak out, and wraps it u])) never are beautiful. 
As Enoch was and must be coarse, in itself the ])oem miKSt 
depend for a charm on a ‘ gay confusion ’—on a splendid 
accumulation of impossible accessories, 

Mr. 'I'ennvson knows this better th.an many of us— he knows 
the country world; he has proved it that no one living knows 
it better; lie has painted with pure art—with art which de¬ 
scribes what is a race perhaps more refined, more delicate, more 
conscientious, than the sai]or--the- ‘ Northern Fanner/ and we 
all know what a splendid, w'hat a living thing, he has made of 
it. He could, if he only would, have given us the ideal sailor 
in like manner— the ideal of the natural sailor we mean— the 
characteristic present man as he lives and is. Hut this lie has 
not chosen. He has endeavoured to describe, an cxcejitional 
sailor, at an exceptionally refined port, performing a graceful 
act, an act of relinquishment. And with this task licforc him, 
his profound taste taught him that ornate art was a necessary 
medium—was the sole efTeetnal instrument—for liis purpose. 
It was nccis.sary for him if jiossiblc to abstract the mind from 
reality, to induce us noi to rcmceive. or think of sailors as they 
are while we arc reading of his sailors, but to think of what 
a person w'ho did not know might fancy sailors to 1)C, A casual 
traveller on the seashore, with the sensitive mood and tlie ro¬ 
mantic imagination Mr. Newman has described, might fancy, 
would fancy, a seafaring village to be like that. Accordingly, 
Mr. Tennyson has made it his aim to call off the stress of 
fancy from real life, to occupy it otherwise, to bury it with 
pretty accessories; to engage it on the ‘ peacock yew-tree,’ and 
the ‘ portal-warding Jion-wriclp.’ Nothing, loo, can be more 
splendid than the description of the tropics as Mr. Tennyson 
delineates them, but a sailor would not hfivc felt the tropics in 
that manner. The beauties of nature w'ould not have so much 
occupied him. He would have known little of the scarlet 
shafts of sunrise and nothing of the long convolvuluses. As in 
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Robinson Crusoe, h'is owti petty contrivances and his small ail¬ 
ments would have been the principal subject to him. *„For 
three years.’ ho mijrht h.ave said, ‘ my Vjack was bad, and then 
I put two peps into a piece of drift wood and so miide a chair, 
and after that it pleased God to send me a chill.’ In real life 
his pictv would scarcely have p^one beyond that. 

It will indeed be said, that th()U'^h the sailor had no words 
for, and even no explii’it consciousness of the splendid details 
of the torrid .rone, yet that he had, notwithstanding?, a dim 
latent inexpressible conrcplion of tfiem: tbouj;h he eould not 
speak of them or dosrribe them, yet they were mueh to him. 
And doubtless such is the case. Rude pe-c^ple arc impressed by 
what is beautiful—deeply impressed--thoii.i?h they could not 
describe what they see, or what they feci. lint what is absurd, 
in Mr. Tennyson’s desrription—absurd when we. abstract it 
from the porgeous additions and ornaments with which Mr. 
Tennyson distracts us—is. that his horn feels nothing else but 
these great splendours. Wc. bear nothing of the physical ail¬ 
ments, the rough devices, the low superstitions, which really 
would have been the first things, the favourite and principal 
occup.ations of hi.s mind. Just so when he got.s home he may 
have had such fine sentimenl.s. though it is odd, and he may 
have spoken of them to his landlady, though that is oddej still, 
—but it is incredible that his whole mind should be made up 
of fine sentiments. Beside those sweet feelings, if he had them, 
there must have been many more obvious, more prosaic, and 
some perhaps more healthy. Mr. Tennyson has shown a pro¬ 
found judgment in distracting us as he. does. lie has given us 
a classic delineation of the ‘ Northern Farmer ’ w'ith no orna¬ 
ment at all—as bare a thing as can be—because he then wanted 
to describe a true type of real men: he has given us a jailor 
crowded all over with ornament and illustration, because he 
then wanted to describe an unreal type of fancied men,—not 
sailors as they are, but sailors as tbev ini^i^^it be wished. 

Another prominent element in ‘ Enoch Arden ’ is yet more 
suitable to, yet more requires*tbe aid of, ornate art. Mr. 
Tennyson undertook to deal with half belief. The presenti¬ 
ments which Annie feels are exactly of that sort which every¬ 
body has felt,’’and which everyone has half believed—which 
h.'irdly"anyonc has more than half believed. Almost everyone* 
it has been said, would be anerv if anyone else reported that 
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he believed in ghosts; yet hardly anyond*, when thinking by 
hiniself, wholly disbelieves them. Just so such presentiments 
as Mr.«Tennyson depicts, impress the inner mind so much that 
the outer mind—the rational understanding—hardly likes to 
consider them nicely or to discuss them sccf^tically. For these 
dubious themes an ornate or complex style is needful. Classical 
art speaks out what it has to say plainly and simply. Pure 
style cannot hesitate; it descTibes in roncise.st outline what is, 
as it is. If a poet really believes in presentiments he can speak 
out in pure style. One who could have been a poet—one of 
the few in any age of whom one cjin say certainly that they 
could have been, and have not been—has spoken tliiis:— 

‘ When Heaven sends sorrow'. 

Warnings go first, 

I/Ost it should burst 
With stunning might 
On souls loo bright 

To fear the morrow. 

‘Can science bear us 
To the hid .spring,*; 

Of luiman tilings ? 

Why mav nf>t dream, 

Or thought’s day-gleam, 

Startle, yet cheer .us? 

‘ Are .such Ihouglit:; fetters, 

While faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 

Recks hut Heaven’^ call, 

And on the wall, 

• Reads but Heaven’s letters ? ’ 

Rut if a poet is not sure whether presentiments arc true or 
not true; if he wishes to leave his readers in doubt; if he 
wishes an atmosphere of indistinct illusion and of moving 
shadow, he must use the rsmantie style, the style of miscel¬ 
laneous adjunct, the style ‘ whic h shirks, not meets ’ your intel¬ 
lect, the style whicdi us you are scrutinising disappears. 

Nor is this all, or even tlu*. principal lesson, which * Enoch 
Arden * mav suggest to us, of the use of ornate art. That art 
is the appropriate art for an unpleasing type. Many of the 
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characters of real'life, if brought distinctly, prominently, and 
plainly before the mind, as they really are, if shown in .their 
inner nature, their actual essence, are doubtless vcry*unplea- 
sant. They would he horrid to meet and horrid to think of. We 
fear it must be owned that ‘ Enoch Arden ’ is this kind of per¬ 
son. A dirty sailor who did twf go home to his wife is not an 
agreeable being: a varnish must be put on him to make him 
shine. Tt is true that he netp 1 ightly; that he is ver\’ good. But 
such is human nature that it finds a little tameness in mere 
morality. Mere virtue belongs to a rharitv school-girl, and has 
a taint of the catechism. All (»f us feel this, though most of us 
are too timid, too scrupulous, too anxious about the virtue of 
others, to speak out. We are ashamed of our nature in this 
respect, but it is not the less our nature. And if we look deeper 
into the matter there are manv rcn.sfms why we .should not be 
ashamed of it. The soul of man, and as we necessarily believe 
of beings greater than man, has many parts beside its moral 
par'. It has an intcllectufil part, an artistic part, even a 
religious part, in which mere morals have no share. In 
Shakespeare or Goethe, even in Newton or Archimedes, there 
is much which will not be cut down to the shape of the com¬ 
mandments. They have thoughts, feelings, hopes—immortal 
thoughts and hopes—whi<'h have influenced the life of men, 
and the souls of men, ever since, their age, but which the ‘ whole 
duty of man,’ the ethical compendium, does not recognise. 
Nothing is more unpleasant than a virtuous person with a 
mean mind. A highly developed moral nature joined to an 
undeveloped intellectual nature, an undeveloped artistic 
nature, and a verv limited religious nature, is of necessity 
repulsive. Tt represents a bit of human nature—a good bit, 
of course—but a bit onlv, in disproportionate, unnalurol, and 
revolting prominence; and therefore, unless an artist.use 
delicate care, we are offended. The dismal act of a squalid 
man needed many condiments to make it* pleasant, and there¬ 
fore Mr. Tennyson was right to mix them subtly and to use 
them freely. *” 

A mere act of self-denial can indeed scarcely be pleasant 
upon paper. An heroic struggle with an external adversary, 
even'though it end in a defeat, may easily be made attractive. 
Human nature likes to sec itself look grand, and it looks grand 
when it is making a brave struggle with foreign foes. But it 
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does not look grand when it is dividecT against itself. An 
excellent person striving with temptation is a very admirable 
being»in reality, but he is not a pleasant being in description. 
We hope he will win and overcome his temptation, but we 
feel that he would be a more interesting being, a higher being, 
if he had not felt that temptation so much, 7’he poet must 
make the struggle great in order to make the self-denial vir¬ 
tuous, find if tlic struggle be too great, we are apt to feel some 
mixture of rontempt. The internal metaphysies of a divided 
nature are but an inferior subjert for art, and if they are to be 
made atiraetive, mueh else must be eombined with them. If 
the exrellcnee of TTamlct had depended on the ethical qualities 
of Hamlet, it would not have been the masterpiece of onr 
literature. TTc acts virtuouslv of course, and kills the people 
he ought to kill, but Shakespeare knew that such goodness 
would not much interest the pit. He. made him a handsome 
prince, and a puzzling meditative character: these secular 
qualities relieve his moral exeellrnro, and so he becomes 
‘ nice.’ In proportion as an artist has to deal with types essen¬ 
tially imperfect, he must di.sgnise their imperfections; he 
must accumulate around them as manv fiT-st-rate accessories 
as mav make his renders forget Hint the^^ are themselves 
second-rate. The. sudden millionaires of the present day hope 
to disguise thi'ir social defects bv buying c»ld jilaces. and hiding 
among aristocratic furniture: iu't ri- Rreat .artist who has to 
deal wath rharaeters artistically imperfect will use an ornate 
style, will fit them into a scene where there is mueh else tolook at. 

For these reasons ornate .art is within the limits as legiti¬ 
mate as pure art. It does what pure art could not do. The 
ver^'’ excellence of pure art eonfines its employment. Precisely 
because it gives the best things by themselves and exactly as 
the}' are it fails when it is n<‘('essary to describe inferior things 
among other things, with a list of enhancements and a crowd of 
accompaniments th.at in reality do not belong to it. Illusion, 
half belief. iinple.as.ant types, imperfeet types, are .as mueh the 
proper sphere of ornate ar?, .as .an inferior l.andsc.ape is the 
proper sphere for the true efficacy of moonlight. A really 
great landsc.ape needs sunlight and bears sunlight; but moon¬ 
light is an equaliser of beauties; it gives a romantir unreality 
to "what will not stand the bare truth. And just so does 
romantic art. 
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There is, howe%%r, a third kind of art which differs fro^ 
these on the point in which they most resemble one anoJLhb*. 
Ornate art and pure art have this in common, that they paint 
the types of literature in as fjood perfection as they can. Ornate 
art, indeed, uses undue disfjuises and unreal enhancements: 
it docs not confine itself to the best types; on the contrary it 
is its nfhee to make the best of imperfect types and lame 
approximations; but ornate art, as much as pure art, catches 
its subject in the best light it ran, takes the most developed 
aspect of it which it can find, and throws upon it the most 
congruous colours it ran use, Jhit grotesque art does just the 
contrary. It takes the type, so to say, in difficuJties. It gives a 
representation of it in its minimum development, amid the 
circumstances least favourable to it, just while it is struggling 
with obstacles, just where it is cnnimbered with incongruities. 
It deals, to use the language of science, not with normal types 
but vith abnormal specimens; to use the language of old philo¬ 
sophy. not with what nature is striving to be, but with what 
by some lapse she has happened to become. 

This art works by contrast. It enables you to see, it makes 
you see, the perfect type by painting the oi^posite deviation. 
It shows you what ought to be by what ought not to be, when 
complete it reminds you of the perfect image., by showing you 
the distorted and imperfect image. Of this art we possess in 
the present generation one prolific master. Mr. Browning is 
an artist working by incongruity. Possibly hardly one of his 
most considerable efforts can be found which is not great 
because of its odd mixture. ITc puts together things which 
no one else would have put together, and produces on om 
minds a result which no one else would have produced, or tried 
to produce. ITis admirers may not like all we may have to say 
of him. But in our way we too are among his admirers., No 
one ever read him without seeing not only his great ability but 
his great mind. He not only possess^ superficial useable 
talent.s, but the strong something, the inner secret something 
which uses them and controls them; he is great, not in mere 
accomplishments, but in himself. He has applied a hard 
strong intellect to real life; he has applied the same intellect tc 
the problems of his age. He has striven to know what isi he 
has endeavoured not +o be cheated by counterfeits, not to be in¬ 
fatuated with illusions. His heart is in what he says. He hae 
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battered his brain against his creed till he believes it. He has 
accomplishments too, the more effective because they are 
mixed.* He is at once a student of mysticism, and a citizen of 
the world. He brings to the club sofa distinct visions of old 
creeds, intense images of strange thoughts: he takes to the 
bookish student tidings of wild llohemia, and little traces of 
the demi-monde. He j'aits down what is good for the naughty 
and what is naughty for the good. Over women his easier 
writings exercise that imperious power which belongs to the 
writings of a great man of the world upon such matters. He 
knows women, and therefore they wish to know him. If we 
blame many of Browning's efforts, it is in the interest of art, 
and not from a wish to hurt or degrade him. 

Tf we wanted to illustrate the nature of grotesque art by an 
exaggerated instance we should have selc<'ted a poem which the 
chance of late publication brings us in this new volume. Mr. 
Browning has undertaken to describe what may be called mind 
in difficulties —mind set to make f)iit the universe under the 
worst and hardest circumstances. lie lakes ‘ ('aliban/ not 
perhaps exactly Shakespeare’s Caliban, but an analogous and 
worse creature-, a strong thinking y^ow'cr, but a nasty creature 
—a gross animal, uncontrolled and unelevatcd by any feeling of 
religion or duty. The delineation of him will show that Mr.' 
Browning does not wish to take undue advantage of his readers 
by a choice of nice subjects. 


‘ [Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 

•Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin; 

And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 

And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 

' Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh; 

• And while above his head a pompion-plant. 

Coating the ci;vc-top as a brow- its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard, 

And now a flower droyjs with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at. ratcb and crunch: ’ 

This pleasant creature proceeds to give his idea of the origin of 
tjie Universe, and it is as follows. Caliban speaks in the third 
person, and is of opinion that the maker of the Universe took to 
making it on account of his personal discomfort:— 
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‘ Setebos, Sclebos, iinrl Selcl)os! 

’Thinkcth, He dwellelb i’ the cold o’ the moon. 

‘ ’Tliinkcth He made it, witli the sim to rnatchj 
lint not the Mars: the stars came otherwise; 

Only made rlouds, winds, meteors, such as that: 

Also this isle, what lives and grows tliereon, 

And snaky sea which ronnd.s and ends the same. 

‘ ’Thinketh, it came of being ill nt ease: 

He hated that lb; cannot change His <*old, 

Nor cure its ache. 'Hath sjhed an icy fish 
I'hut longed to 'scajie the, mck-slream where she lived. 
And thaw herself within the lukewarm brine 
0’ the la/y sea her stream thrusts far amid, 

A crystal spike ’Iwixl two warm walls of wave; 

Only she ever sickined, found rejiiilsc 
Ai the other kind of water, not her life, 

(Grecn-d(nse and dim-delici(ais. brid o’ tlic sun) 
h'lfiunced back from bli.ss she was not born to breathe, 
And in her old bounds buried her despair, 

Hating and loving warmth alike: so He. 

‘ 'Thinketh, He made thereat the sun, this isle, 

Trees and the fowls here, beast and creeping thing. 

Yon otter, sleek-wet, blai'k, lithe as a leech; 

Yon auk, one fire-eye. in a ball ot foam, 

I'hal floats and feeds; a certain bailgcr brown 
He hath watched hunt with that .slant white-wedge eye 
Jly moonlight; and the pie with the long tongue 
'J'liat pricks deep into oakwarts for a worm, 

And says a plain wonl when slic finds her prize. 

Hut will not cat the ants; the ants themselves 
That build a wall of seeds and settled stalks 
About their liole-He made all lliv^e and more, 

Made all we see, and us, in spite: how olse.^ ’ 

It may seem perhaps to most readers that these lines are 
very difficult, and that tliey are unpleasant. And so they are. 
We quote them to illustrate, not the success of grotesque art, 
but the nature of grotesque art. It shows the end at which 
this species of art aims, and if it fails it is from over-boldness 
in the choice of a subject by the artist, or from the defects of 
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it 4 Ei execution. A thinking faculty more in difficulties—a great 
type,—^an inquisitive, searching intellect under more disagree¬ 
able conditions, with worse helps, miire likely to find falsehood, 
less likely to find truth, can scarcely he imagined, hior is the 
mere description of the thought at all had: on the contrary,if 
we closely examine it, it is very clever. Hardly anyone could 
have amassed so many ideas at once nasty and suitahle. Hut 
scarcely any readers--any casual reailers— who are not of the 
sect of Mr. Hrowning’s admirers will he able to examine it 
enough to appreciate iL. From a defei't, partly of subject, and 
partly of style, many of Mr. Ihowning's works make a demand 
upon the reader's zeal and sense of ihity to which the. nature of 
most readers is uneijiial. 'I'liey have on the turf the con¬ 
venient expression ‘ staying ])Ower some horses can hold on 
and others cannot, liut hardly any reader not of especial and 
peculiar nature can hold on through such comjiosition. "I here 
is not enough of ‘ staying powi’.r ' in human nature. One of 
his greatest admirers once owned to us that he seldom or never 
began a new poem without looking <jn in ad\ance, and fore¬ 
seeing with caution what length ol intellectual adventure he 
was about to commence. Wlujcver will work hard at sucli 
poems W'ill find mucli mind in them: they arc a sort of cpiarry 
of ideas, but who ever goes there will fiiul these ideas in such a 
jagged, ugly, useless shajie that he can hardly hear them. 

We are not judging Mr. iirowning sinijdy. from a hasty 
recent production. All poets are liable to iniseoncejitions, and 
if such a piece as ‘ Caliban upon Setel)os ’ were an isolated error, 
a venial and particular exception we should have given it no 
prominence. \Vc have put it forward beeause it just elucidates 
both our subject and the eliaracteristics of Mr. IJrowniiig. Hut 
many other of his best known pieces do so almost ecjually; 
what several of his devotees think bis best piece is (juile 
enough illustrative bjr anything we want. It appears that on 
Holy Cross day at R»mc the Jews were oldiged to listen to a 
Christian sermon in the hope of their conversion, though this 
is, according to Mr. Hrowiiing,«^vhat tliey' really said when they 
came away*^:— 

‘ Fee, faw, fiim! bubble and squeak! 

BlessedesL Thursday’s the fat of the wcek< 

Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough. 
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Stinking anfi savoury, smug and gruff, 

Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 
Gives us the summons—'t is sermon-time. 


* Boh, here's Barnabas! Job, that’s you ? 

Up stumps Solomon—bustling too? 

Shame, man! greedy beyond your years 
'J’o handsel the bishop's shaving-shears ? 

Fair play’s a jewel! leave friends in the lurch? 

Stand on a line ere you start for the church. 

‘ liiggledy, piggledy, packed we lie. 

Rats in a hamper, swine in a stye. 

Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve. 

Worms in a carcase, ileas in a sleeve. 

Hist! square shoulder.s, settle your thumbs 
And buzz for the bishojj —here he comes.’ 

And after similar nice remarks for a church, the edified congre¬ 
gation concludes;— 

‘ But now, while the scapegoats leave our flock. 

And the rest sit silent and count the clock. 

Since forced to muse the ajipointed time 
On these precious facts and trutlis sublime,— 

J.,cL us fitly employ it, under our breath, 

In saying Jfen Ezra's Song of Duiith. 

‘ For Rabbi Ben Jizra, llic nigiit he died, 

Called sons and son's sons to his side, 

And spoke, “ This world has been harsh and strange; 
Something is wrong: there needeth a change. 

But what, or wlicre? at the last, or first? 

In one point only we sinned, at worst. 

‘ “ The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet. 

And again in hi., border see Israel jet. 

When Judah lieholds Jerusalem, 

The stranger-seed shall be,joined to them: 

To Jacob's House shall the Gentiles cleave. 

So the Prophet saitli and his sons believe. 

‘ ‘‘ Ay, the children of the chosen race 
Shall carry and bring them to their place; 

In the land of the Lord shall lead the same. 
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Bondsmen and handmaids. Who slmll blame^ 

When the slave enslave^ the oppressed ones o’er 
'fhe oppressor triumph for evermore ? 

‘ “ God spoke^ and gave us the word to keep: 

Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 
’Mid a faithless world,— at watch and ward. 

Till Christ at the end relieve our guard. 

By His servant Moses the watch was set: 

Though near upon cock-crow, we keep it yet. 

‘ “ Thou 1 if Thou wast He, who at mid watch came. 

By the slarliglit, naming a dubious Name! 

And if, too heavy with sleep—loo rash 
With fear—O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, 

And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne— 

‘ “ Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. 

But, the judgment over, join sides with us ! 

Thine too is the cause! and not more Thine 
Than ours, is the work of these dogs and swine. 

Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain Thee in word, and defy TJiee in deed 1 

‘ “ We withstood Christ then ? be mindful how 
At least we withstand Baraljbas now ! 

Was our outrage sore? But the w'orst wc spared, 

To have called these—Christians, had w'e dared ! 

Let defiance to them pay mistrust of 'I’hec, 

And Rome make amends for Calvary 1 

* “ By the torture, prolonged from age to age. 

By the infamy, Israel's heritage, 

• By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace. 

By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place. 

By the branding-too, the bloody whip. 

And the summons to Christian fellowship,— 

* ** We boast our proof Uiat at least the Jew 
Would wrest ('hrist’s name from the Devil’s crew. 

Thy face took never so deep a shade 

But we fought tliem in it, God our aid! 

A trophy to bear, as we march. Thy band 
South, East, and on to the Pleasant Land ! ” * 
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It is very natural'that a poet whose wishes incline, or whose 
genius conducts him to a grotesque art, should be attracted 
towards niedioEval subjects. There is no age whose legeijds’are 
so full of grotesque subjects, and no age where real life was so 
fit to suggest them. 'I’lien, more than at any other time, good 
principles have been under great hardships. The vestiges of 
ancient civilisation, the germs of modern civilisation, the little 
remains of what had been, the small beginnings of what is, were 
buried under a cumbrous ma.ss of barbarism and cruelty. Good 
elements hidden in horrid aceoinpaninients are the special 
theme of grotesque art, and these mediaeval lilc ajid legends 
afford more co])iously than c(mld have been furni.shed before 
Christianity gave its new elements of good, or since modern 
civilisation has removed some lew at least of the old elements 
of destruction. A buried life like the s])iritual mediaeval was 
Mr. J3rowiiing‘s natural element, and he was right to be at¬ 
tracted by it. liis mistake has been, that he has not made it 
pleasant; that he lias lorced his art to topics on which no one 
could charm, or on which he, at any rale, could not; that on 
these occasions and in these [)oems he has failed in fascinating 
men and women of sane taste. 

We say ‘ sane ’ because there is a most formidable and 
estimable insafie taste. 'J'he will has great though indirect 
power over the taste, just as it has over the belief. 'I'here are 
some horrid beliefs from which human nature revolts, from 
which at first it shrinks, to which, at first, no effort can force 
It. But if we fix the mind upon them they have a power over 
us just because of their natural offensivencss. They are like 
the sight of human blood: e.xpcriciiced soldiers tell us that at 
first men are sickened by the smell and newness of blood 
almost to death and fainting, but that as soon as they harden 
their hearts and stiffen their minds, as soon as they will bear 
it, then comes an appetite for slaughter, a tendency to gloat 
on carnage, to love blood, at least for the moment, with a deep 
eager love. It is a principle that if we put down a healthy 
instinctive aversion, nature avcKges herself by creating an 
unhealtliy insane attraction. Tor this reason the most earnest 
truth-seeking men fall into the worst delusions; they will not 
let their mind alone; they force it towards some ugly thing, 
which a crotchet of argument, a conceit of intellect recom¬ 
mends, and nature punishes their disregard of her warning by 
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subjection to the holy one, by belief in it.* Just so the most 
industrious critics get the most admiration. They think it 
unjust Jo rest in their instinctive natural horror; they overcome 
it, and angry nalurc gives them over to ugly poems and marries 
them to detestable stanzas. 

Mr. Browning po.ssildy, and some of the worst of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s admirers certainly, w'ill say that these grotesque objects 
exist in real life, and therefore they ought to be, at least may 
be, described in art. But though pleasure is not the end of 
poetry, pleasing is a condition of poetry. An exeeptionid mon¬ 
strosity of horrid ugline.ss cannot be made jileasing, except it be 
made to suggest—to recall—the perferlion, the beauty, from 
which it is a deviation. Bcrluqis in extreme cases no art is 
equal to this; but then such self-imposed problems should not 
be worked by the artist; these out-of-the-way and detestable 
subjects should be let alone by him. It is rather characteristic 
of Mr. Browning to negh-et this rule, lie is the uu^st of a 
realist, and the least of an idealist of any poet we know, lie 
evidently sympathises ^^ith some part at least of Bishop 
ram’s apology. Anyhow this world exists. ‘ 'I'liere is 
good wine--tluTC are pretty women -there are eomfortaldc 
benefices—there is money, and it is pleasant to spend it. 
Accept the creed of your age and you get these, rcjer'l tliat 
creed and you lose them. .And for wliat do you lose them? 
For a fancy creed of your own, whieli no one else will accept, 
which hardly anA’one will call a “ creed,” whieli most people 
will consider a sort of unbelief.’ Again, Mr. llrowning evidently 
loves what we may call the realism, the grotesque realism, of 
orthodox Christianity. Many parts of it in which great divines 
have felt keen ditfieulties are quite ])li;asant to him. He must 
see his religion, he must have an ‘ objeel-lesson ’ in believing. 
He must have a creed that will fake, which wins and holds the 
miscellaneous world, which stout men will heed, which nice 
women will adore, irhe spare moments of solitary religion— 
the ‘ obdurate c|uestionings,’ the high ‘ inslinels,’ the ‘ first 
affections,’ the ‘ shadowy refilleetions,’ 

‘ Which, do they wdiat they may, 

Arc yet the fountain-light of all our day— 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; ’ 

the great but vague faith— the unutterable tenets- seem to him 
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worthless, visionary; they are not enough immersed in matter;' 
they move about * in worlds not realised.’ We wish he could be' ’ 
tried like the prophet once; he would have found God in the,' 
earthquake and the storm; he could have deciphered from, 
them a bracing and a rough religion; he would have known 
that crude men and ignorant women felt them too, and he would ■ 
accordingly have trusted them; but he would have distrusted f 
and disregarded the * still .'■.mall voice; ’ he Avould have said it 
was * fancy ’—a thing you thought you heard to-day, but were 
not sure you had heard to-morrow: he would call it a nice' 
illusion, an immaterial prettiness; he would ask triumphantly 
‘ How are you to get the mass of men to heed this little thing ? * 
he would have persevered and insisted * My wife docs not hear 
it.’ 


But although a suspicion of beauty, and a taste for ugly 
reality, have led Mr. Browning to exaggerate the functions, 
and to caricature the nature of grotesque art. we own or rather 
we maintain that he has given many excellent specimens of 
that art within its proper boundaries and limits. Take' an 
example, his picture of what we may call the bourgeois nature 
in difficulties; in the utmost difficulty, in contact wdth magic 
and the supernatural. He has made of it something homely, 
comic, true; reminding us of what bourgeois nature really is. 
By showing ns the typo under abnormal conditions, he reminds 
us of the type under its best and most satisfactory conditions— 


‘ Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its walls on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, ■ 

Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see the to,vnsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

‘ Rats! • 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babie,s in the cradles. 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles^' 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
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Made nests inside men’s Sunday fiats, 

And even spoiled the women's chats, 

• By drowninf? their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 

* At last the people in a body 

To the I'own Hall came flocking: 

“ ’Tis clear,” cried they, our Mayor's a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation— .diocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won’t determine 
What's best to rid us of our vermin! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, Sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing! ” 

At this the Mayor and ('orporation 
• Quaked with a miglily consternation.’ 

A person of musical abilities proposes to extricate the 
civic dignitaries from the diflicully, and they promise him a 
thousand guilders if he iloes. 

‘ Into the street the Piper stept, 

.Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical ade])t. 

To blow the pipe his lips he. wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eye twinkled 
Like a candle-flame when salt is sprinkled; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered 
You hearfl As if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling ^ew to a mighty rumVding: 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny nits. 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
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Cocking tatls and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Frol hers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 

And step for step they followed dancing 
Until they came to Ihc river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 

—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam arToss and li\ ed to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Pat-land home his commentary: 

Which was, “ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping trijic, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a eider-pre.ss's gripe: 

And a moving away t)f pickle-tnb l)(»ards, 

And a leaving ajar of ^onser^■e-cl]J)boa^ds, 

And a drawing the. corks of train-oil flasks, 

And a breakijig the hoops of butter casks; 

And it seemed as it a voice 

(Sweeter far than by liarp or by ])saltery 

Is breathetn calleil out, Oh rats, rejoice! 

The worlrl is grown to one vast drysaltery! 

So, munch on, crunch on, take your mincheon, 
Freakfast, suf)i)(T, dinner, luncheon! 

An<l just as a bulky sugar-puncheon. 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce, an inch before me. 

Just as me.thnught it said. Come, bore me! 

—I found the Weser rolling o'er me..” 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Kinging tlu* bells till thev rocked the steeple. 

“ Go,” cricfl the Mayor. “ and get long poles. 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters •.ind builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ’ ’’—when suddenly, up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a “ First, if you please, my thousand guilders 1 ’ 
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' A thousand guilders 1 The Mayor tookcd blue; * 
So did the Corporation too. 

• For council dinners made rare havoc 
With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Gravc, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 
Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

“ Beside,” quoth the Mayor wiih a knowing wink, 

“ Our business was done at the river's brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what’s dead can't come to lite, 1 think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something fur drink. 

And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Besides, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! 

* The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“ No trifling! 1 can't wait, beside! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he's rich in. 

For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor— 

With him 1 proved no bargain-driver. 

With you, don’t think i’ll bate a stiver! 

And folks w'lio put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 

‘ “ How ? ” crietl the Mayor, “ d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by^ lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? Do your w'orst. 

Blow your pipe there till you burst 1 ” 

‘ Once more he stept into the street; 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet, 
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Soft notes tis yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justlirig at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, ■ 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 


All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and ilaxcn curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

'J'ripping and skipj)ing, ran merrily after 

The wonderlul music with shouting and laughter. 

3|ca|;3|::|e3|e3|e:|s4( 


And 1 must not omit to say 

That in Transvlvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On wliicli their neighbours lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of llamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why they don't understand.’ 

Something more we had to say of Mr. Browning, but we 
must stop. It is singularly characteristic of this age that the 
poems which rise to the surface, siiould be examples of ornate 
art, and grotesque art, nut of pure art. \\ e live in the realm 
of the half educated. 'J’he number of readers grows daily, but 
the quality of readers does not improve rapidly. The middle 
class is scattered, headless; it is well-meaning but aimless; 
washing to be wise, but ignorant how to vie wise. The aristo¬ 
cracy of England never was a literar)' aristocracy, never even 
in the days of its full power—6f its unquestioned predomi¬ 
nance did it guide—did it even seriously try to guide—^thie 
taste of England. Without guidance young men, and tired 
men are thrown amongst a mass of books; they have to choose 
which they like; many of them would much like to improve 
their culture, to chasten their taste, if they knew how. But 
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left to themselves they take, not pure art, bht showy art; ncit 
that^which permanently rclic\es the eye and makes it happy 
whenever it looks, and as lon^j as it looks, but glaring art 
which catihes and aiKsls the eve ioi a nioinent, but whieh in 
the end iati^ues it. iJut helote the wholesome remedy of 
nature—the fatigue arrives— the hasty leader has passed on to 
some new exdtement, wliieh in its turn stimiilales ioi an 
instant, and then is passed bv loi evei. Ihese eunditions aie 
not favouiable to the due appieeiation ol ]iuie art ot that art 
which must be known lietou it is adiiiiied- whieh must liave 
fastened irrevoealdy on the bi on belore \ou appieuate it— 
which you must love eie 11 will seem woithv ol youi love. 
Women too, wliost von e ni litiKLliiu eoiinls is will as that of 
men—and in a h^nt litii ituie lounls lor 11101 e than that ol 
men—women, sueh as wi know them, sueh as thev aie likely 
to be, ever preJir a delie.itc unrt ility to a liue 01 him art. A 
dressy liteiatuze, an < \agg(iated hteiatuie seem to be laled to 
us. These aro oui euises, as othei times had theirs 

‘ And y (t 

Think n(;t the living times lorgit, 

Agis ol heioe*, loUu,lit and fill, 

I hat Homer in the end might tdl, 

O er gitivellmg geiuj itions past 
ITjistood the tiolliii i in( at last. 

And countless hearts in e«)Liiitless veais 
Had w isted thoughts, and hopes and feais 
Ru(h liiiglilii and uiiniianiiig tiais. 

Lie 1 n^jl iiid Shikisjxait siw, 01 Rome 
The pull piiltilioii of liti dome 
Olhds 1 doubt not if lut we, 

'Jill issue oi our toils sh.ill Sii , 

And (Lhd foigolten and unknown) 

\oung ehildien gather as tluir own 
The harvest tliat the dead had sown ’ 
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APPENDIX 

The Ignorance of Man' 

1862 

A BOLD man once said that religion and morality were in¬ 
consistent. lie argued thus: The t’ssencc of religion—part of 
the essence, at any rate- is rerenppense; a belief in another 
life is only another name for the anticipation of a time when 
wickcdnc.ss will be punished, and wlien goodness will be 
rewarded. If jmii admit a providence, you acknowledge the 
existence of an adjusting agency, of a p<»wer which is recom¬ 
pensing by its very definition, and of its very nature, which 
allots happiness to virtue and pain to vice. On the other 
hand, the essence of morality is disinterestedness: a man who 
does good for the sake of a future gain to liimself is, in a moral 
point of view, altogether inferior to one who does good for the 
good’s sake, who hopes f(jr nothing agiiin, who is not lliinking 
of himself, win) is not ealeidaling his own fiilurily. IJelween 
a man who does good to the world because he lakes an intelli¬ 
gent view of his real intenst, and another who does harm to 
the world because he is Mind to that interest, tliere is < niy an 
intellectual difl'crcnce,- the one is mentally long-sighted, the 
other inentallv short-sighted, liv the admission of all mankind, 
a disinterested artion is belter than a selfish actififi; a di.s- 
intercsted man is higher than a selfish man. Yet how is it 
possible that a reli.gftms man can be disinterested? IIea\en 
overarches him, hell yawns befon* iiim. How can he liel]) liaving 
his eyes attracted by the on^and terrified by th(‘ other? He 
boasts, indeed, that religion is useful to mankind bv prodming 
good actions; he extols the attractive influence of future reward, 

• A notice of Science in Throlopy. Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Bev. Adam S. Farrar. LonRmans, 
in the National Review, Vol. XIV., April, 18O2. 
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and the deterring 'efficacy of apprehended penalty. But his 
boast is absurd and premature; by holding forth these antici* 
pated bribes, by menacing these pains, he extracts from 
virtue its virtue; he makes it selfishness like the rest; he 
constructs an edifying and hoping saint, but he spoils the dis¬ 
interested and uncalnilating man. 

These thoughts are not often boldly expressed. Funda¬ 
mental difficulties rarely are. They constantly confuse the 
mind, and they are always floating like a vague mist in the 
intellectual air; they distort and blur the outlines of every¬ 
thing else, but they have no distinct outline of their ow'U. An 
obscure difficulty is a pervading evil; the first requisite for 
removing it is to make it clear; if you assign a limit, you notify 

the frontier at which it mav be attacked. 

_ # ^ 

The objection is, in most ]ieople’s apprehensions, and in its 
common incomplete expressions, confined exclusively to the 
doctrine of a future life, but it is at least equally applicable to 
the belief in a God who rules and governs. We can of course 
conceive of supernatural beings who do not interfere with us, 
who do not care for us, who do not help us, who have no 
connection with our moral life, who do good to no one, who 
do evil to no one. Such were the gods of Lucretius, the most 
fascinating of p\ire inventions; but such gods are not the 
gods of religion. The ancient Epicurean, in times when 
obscure difficulties were di.scusscd in plainer words than is now 
either possible or advisable, expressly d(‘fcndcd them on that 
ground. He did not want his gods to interfere with him; he 
thought it would impair the ideal languor of their life, as well 
as the inapprehensive security of his own life. They lived ‘ self- 
scanned. self-centred, self-secure,’ and he was, in so far as was 
possible, to do so als(». He did not wish the voluptuaries of 
heaven to become the busybodies of ejirth. He liked to have a 
pleasant dream of the upper w'orld, but he did not wish it to 
descend and rule him. But as soon*as we abandon the 
natural fiction of the vfduptuous imagination; as soon as wc 
accept the idea of a God who is»a providence in the universe, 
and not an idol in heaven; as soon as wc allow that he loves 
good and hates evil; as soon as we are sure that he is our 
Father, and chastises us as children; as soon as we acknowledge; 
a God such as the human heart and conscience crave for, the 
God of Christianity,—we at once reach the primitive difficulty. 
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Here is a Being whom we know will reward tl^e good and punish 
the evil; how can we do good without reference to that super- 
natufal^ recompense, or evil without shrinking from that 
apprehended penalty? 

Nor is it for this purpose in the least material, though for 
many other purposes it is very material, whether we consider 
God as acting by irrevocable laws fixed once for all, or upon 
a system which (though foreseen and immutable to him, to 
whom all the future is as present as all the past) is, according 
to our view of it,—to our translation of it, so to speak, into 
our limited capacities,—capable of flexibility at his touch, and 
of modification at his pleasure. If we know that we arc rewarded 
and punished, it matters little, as respects our hope and our 
apprehension, whether that punishment be inflicted by a 
machine or by a person; in one case w'e shall shun the contact 
with the lacerating wheel, in the’other we shall dread a blow 
from the punitive hand. But in cither case the pain will be the 
determining motive, the deterring thought. We shall act, as we 
do act, not from a disinterested intention to do our duty what¬ 
ever be the consequences, but from a sincere wish to get off 
patent and proximate suffering. The difficulty of reconciling 
a true morality with a true religion is not confined to that 
part of religion which relates to the anticq)alcd life of man 
hereafter, but extends to the very idea of a superintending 
providence and preadjusting creator, in whatever mode we 
conceive that superintendence to be exercised, and that 
adjustment to have been made. 

The answer most commonly given to this difficulty is un¬ 
questionably fallacious. It is said that the desire of eternal life 
for ourselves is a motive far greater and far better than the 
desire of anything else, either for ourselves or for others. It is 
not conceived as a form of selfishness at all—at least, not when 
regarded in this connection, and emploj^cd to solve this prob¬ 
lem. At other times^indeed, divines are ready enough to twist 
the argument the other way. They will expand at length the 
notion that there is a ‘ common sense ’ in the Gospel; that it 
appeals to ‘ business-like motives; ’ that there is nothing 
‘high-flown’ about it; that it aims to persuade sensible men 
of this world, on sufficient reasons of .sound prudence, to 
sacrifice the present world in order to gain the invisible one; 
that, whatever sentimentalists may assert, it is reward which 
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incites to achievernent, and fear that restrains from misdoing. 
Sermons are writlen in consecrated paragraphs, each of which 
is sufficient to itself, and the connection between which is not 
intended to be precisely adjusted; each has an edifying 
tendency, and the writer and the hearer wish for no more. 
Otherwise it w^oiild not be possible, as it often is, to hear 
religion commended in the same discimrse at one lime as self- 
sacrificing, and at another as prudential: to have a eulogium 
on disintiTesledness in the exordium, and an appeal to selfish¬ 
ness at the conclusion. A mode of comyiosilion which less dis¬ 
guised the true ideas of the composer, would show that many 
divines really believe a desire for a long pleasure in heaven to 
be not only more longsighted and sensible, but intrinsically 
higher, nobler, and better than a desire for a short happiness 
on earth. Yet, when staled in short senteni'cs and plain 
English, the idea is palpably absurd. The ‘ wish to come into 
a goed thing ’ is of the same ethical order, vihether the good 
thing be celf'Stial or be terrestrial, be distantly future, or be 
dose at hand. 

A second mode of solving the diiriculty. though more 
ingenious, and in every wav far belter, is ern neons also. It is 
said, ‘ men generally act from mixed motives, and they do so in 
this case. They are partly disintere.sted, and partly not dis¬ 
interested. They are desirous of doing got'd be('ausc it is good, 
and they are desirous also of having the reward of goodness 
here.nfter. They wish at the very same time to benefit their 
neighbour in this w'orld. and also to benefit themselves in the 
world to eome.’ The reply is ingenious, but it overlooks the 
point of the difficulty; it mistakes the nature of mixed 
mi.’tives. The constilntitai of man is si.eh that if \ou strengthen 
one or two cooperating motives, you weaken, other tjiings 
being equal, the force of the olher: the. lesser impulse tends 
alw’ays to be absorbed in the stifinger. and it may pa.ss entirely 
out of thought if the stronger is strengrtiened, if the greater 
become more prominent. We sec this in common life; it is 
undoubtedly possible for a slrfLesman to <act at the same 
moment both from the love of office and from the love of 
his country; from a wish to prolong his power and a wish to 
benefit his nation. But strengthen one of these motives, and 
eaieris paribus, you weaken the other. Make the statesman 
love office more, you thereby make him love his country less' 
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he will be readier to sacrifice what he will cifll a ‘ vague theory 
and an irnpracticalile purpose ’ for the sake of the power 
whic*^ he loves; he will cease lo care to do what he ought, 
from a wish to retain the capacity of doing something. Or, 
suppose a furiher case: there have been many times and 
countries where the loss ol oihee was equivalent to the loss of 
liberty, perhaps to that ol hie. in one age of English hislory, 
one great historian says, ‘'I’here was but a single stej) from the 
throne to tJie scallold.’ In another age, anolher great 
historian sa)s, ‘ It was as dangerous to be leader of opposition 
as to be u highwayman.’ 'I'lic possessors ol pow er in tliose l imes, 
upon principle, destroyed or endeavoured to destroy their 
predecessors. Sucli a prospect would induce a statesman to 
love office for its own sake. It would absorb the whole ol his 
attention; he could hardly be asked to think of his country. 
Extraordinary men would do so, but oidinary men would be 


overwhelmed by the ‘ violent motive ’ ol personal Icar; they 
would only be thinking of themselves even when they were 
doing what in truth and hu t w'as benelicial to their country. 

The case is similar to the ‘ violent motive,’ as J’aley calls it, 
of religion, when presented in tin- same manner in wliieh Paley 
presents it. ll you could extend before men the av\liil vision 
of everlasting perdition, if tliey could see it as tliey see the 
things of earth —as they see Fleet Street and St. L^ui's; 
if you could show men likewise the inciting visKui of an ever¬ 
lasting heaven, if they could see that loo with undeniable 
certainty and invincible ilisLinctiiess—who could say that they 
would have a thought lor any other motive ? 'I'he jiersonal 
incentive to good action, and the personal dissuasion Ironi 
bad action, would absorb all other considi-rations, whether 
determent or persuasive. We could no more break a divine 
law than we coidd commit a murder in the open street. The 
fact that men act from mixeil motives is no explanation of tlie 
great difficulty w'ith which wc started; lor the precise peculi¬ 
arity of that difficulty is to raise one ol those mixed motives 
to an intensity which seems Bkely to absorb, extinguish, and 
annihilate the other. 


'I’he true explanation is precisely the reverse. The moral 
part of religion—tJic belief in a moral slate hereafter, depend¬ 
ent for its nature on our goodness or our wickedness, the 
belief in a moral pro\idence, who apportions good to good, 
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and evil to evil—does not annihilate the sense of the inherent 
nature of good and evil because it is itself the result of. that 
sense. Our only ground for at'copting an ethical and retributive 
religion is the inward consciousness that virtue being virtue 
must prosper, that vice being vice must fail. From these axioms 
we infer, not logically, but practically, that there is a con¬ 
tinuous eternity, in which what we expect will be seen, that 
there is a providence who will apportion what is good, and 
punish what is evil. Of the mode in which we do so we will 
speak presently more at length; but granting that this descrip¬ 
tion of our religion is true, it undeniably solves our difficulty. 
Our religion cannot by possibility swallow up morality because 
it is dependent for its origin—for its continuancei—on that 
morality. 

Suppose a person, say in a prison, to have no knowledge by 
the senses that there was sucli a thing as human Jaw; suppose 
that he never saw' either the judicial or tlie executive authori¬ 
ties, and that no one ever told liirn of their existence; suppose 
that, by a consciousness of the inherent nature of good and 
evil, the fact that such an institution must exist should dawn 
upon his mintl,- of course it would not, but imagine that it 
sliould,—it is absurd to suppose that he would feel his power 
of doing what is right because it is right diminished. When he 
goes out into the world, when he hears his judge, when he 
sees the })oliceman, when he surveys tlie intrusive, the inces¬ 
sant, the pervading moral apparatus of liuman society,— 
then he would be able to disregard and to forget what is due 
to intrinsic goodness an<l what is to be fetired from intrinsic 
evil. No (jne will or can say that he now abstains from stealing 
oranges under a policeman’s eyes from any motive, good or 
bad, save fear of the policeman; that motive is so evident, 
so pressing, so irresistible, that it becomes the only motive. 
But if he only thourht tlic policeman 7nusi exist because he 
believed stealing oranges to be wTong, *he would feel it quite 
possible to abstain from stealing oranges out of pure and 
unselfish considerations. 

Assume that a person only knows a particular fact from a 
certain informant, and suppose that on a sudden he doubts 
that informant, of course his confidence in the communicated 
fact ceases, or is diminished. So, if all our knowledge of the 
religious part of morality be derived from the intrinsic 
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impression of morality, as soon as we question the accurady 
of the informant, tliat instant wc must be dubious of the 
information. The derivative cannot be stronger than the 
original; cannot overpower it; must grow when it grows, 
and wane when it wanes. 

But is our knowledge of the moral part of religion thus 
derivative and dcpentlent ? Two classes of disputants will 
deny it entirely: one class will say they derive their know¬ 
ledge from Natural Tluiology; another will say they derive 
it from Revelation; and until the arguments of both classes 
are examined, the subject must remain in ])arlial <larkness. 
Natural thecdogy is the simplest of theologies; it contains 
only a single argument, and establishes but one conclusion. 
Observing persons have gone to and fro thiongli the earth, 
and they have jiccuiniilat(!(l a million illustrations of a single 
analogy. 'I’hey have atciinmiatetT indications of design from 
all parts of the universe. They have not, indeed, shown that 
matter was created; the suhstanee of matter, il there he a 
substance, shows no slrnclure, no evidence ol design; accord¬ 
ing to all common belief, according to the admission of such 
scientific men as admit its c,\isleiii’c, that matter is unorga¬ 
nised. J3y its nature it is a raw material; it is that to which 
manufacture, manipulation, design, call it what you like, is 
to be applied - -necessarily, thcrelorc, il shows no indication of 
design itself. The reasoners from the worknuuisliip (»f man to 
that of God mu.st always fail in this: man only adiqns what 
he finds: God creates what he. uso.s. but within its legitimate 
limits the argument from design has been most effectual for 
two thousand years. On a certain class of purely intellectual 
minds, who think more than they live, who reas’on more than 
they imagine, it has jiroduced the strongest and most vivid 
conception of God which, with their experience and their 
mental limitation, they arc capalile of receiving. It has shown 
that out of the cansr^wr knoio, none is so likely to ha-ve worked 
up the substance of matter into its present form as a designing 
and powerful mind. Subject to this (Jssi4»t/ytion, it shows that 
this mind intended to er(‘ct that mixed, composite, involved 
human society whic h wc see. 'fhese theologians prove, for 
example, that man has a structure of body which enables him 
to be what he is, which prevents his being in appearance, and 
in most real j)articiilarilics, different from what he. is. They 
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s\]iow that the phyrical world is constructed sd as to enable man 
to be what he is, and to show wliut he is, so as to limit his power 
of^being'greaily different, or of seeming so. They sho<V, in 
fact, that, if the expression be allowed, we live, as far as they 
can tell us, in a factory, tlie builder of which projected certain 
results, contrived certain large ])laTis, devised certain particular 
macliines, foresaw certain functions, which he meant for us, 
which he ma<Ie our interest, which he gave us wages to per¬ 
form. They sIkjw not, indeed, that an omnipotent Being 
created the universe, but that an able being has been (so to 
say) about it. They do not demonstrate that an infinite Being 
(reated all things, Imt they do show, and show so that the mass 
of ordinar)- men will comprehend and bclie\e it, that a large 
mind bus been concerned in manufacturing iikj.sI things. 

But tliese results do not constitute the interior essence; 
scarcely, indeed, begin I lie exterior outwork of a substantial 
religion. They toucli neither that part of it which moves 
mens henrts, nor that part wliicli occasions our primary 
difTiculty. 't’hey do not show us an eternal stale of man here¬ 
after, in which the anomalies of this world may be rectified and 
recompensed; they do not sliow us an infinite J’erfection, 
distributing just reward with an omniscient accuracy, accord¬ 
ing to a jierfect law. It is not, indeed, to be expected that 
natural philosophy should prove the immortality of man, 
since it does not jirove the immortality of God. It shows that 
an artful and able designer has been concerned in the construc¬ 
tion of the strange existing world; but may it not have been 
the last work of the great artist ? 'I'liere is nolliing in contriving 
skill to evince imiiiurlality; nothing to prove that the ‘ great 
ariificer ’ has always been or is alwavs going to be. Of his 


moral views we collect from natural theology as much as 
tliis. Tliere are ccrliiin laws of the physical univeise which 
cannot be broken without pain, whicli avenge tliemselvOs on 


those w!k) overlook, ueglect, or violali; them, 'rhese were 
presumedly designed (according to the moral a.ssuniption of 
natural tlieology) for the end which tliey effect; they were 
doubtless meant to actv)niplish that which they conspicuously 
do. On a disregard ol such laws, natural theology shows that 
the Providence of which it speaks has imposed a penalty; the 
contriving God (so to speak, for it is neccs.sary to speak 
plainly) is opposed to recklessness, lie docs not wish his 
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devices to be impaired or his plans neglect(!tl. Every animal 
has ip natural theologv, if not a mission, at least a hinction. 
There a*c certain results which a polyp must produce or die; 
certain others which a hors(; must effect, or it will he first in 
pain and then die too; certain other and more C(»mplex results 
which man must produce, or he also will suffer and perish. But 
recklessness is only a single form of vice: a watchful, heedful 
selfishness is another form. For the latter there is no indication 
in natural theology of any divine disapfirohation, or of any 
impending penalty. A heedful being e.ontriving for himself, 
living in the framework of, adjusting himself with nice discern¬ 
ment and careful discretion to, the laws of the visible world, 
incurs no censure from the theology of design. On the contrary, 
he could justly say he had done what was required of him. lie 
had studiously observed, he could say, the rules of tlie factory 
in which he lived; he iiad finished his own work; he had not 
hinderwl any oLh^^rs from accomplishing theirs; he had 
complied with the arrangements of the establishment: 
natural theology seems to require no more. Sclf-abs«)rbc(l fore¬ 
sight and roTilriving iliseretion may not be great virtues 
according to a high morality, or according to a true religion; 
but they arc profitable iu the visible world. They are the 
virtues of men skilful in what they see. Accordingly llicy suit 
a theology which is exclusively based upon an analysis of 
the visible world, which computes phv.sical profits and sensible, 
results, which aims to show that I'rovideuce is jirudent, that 
God is wise in his generation. 

Natural theology, therefore, contains nothing to disturb the 
explanation we have given of our original difficulty. The most 
cursorv examination of it would .show as much. We have ()nly 
to o}>cn the well-known volumes in which the munificence, of a 
loriucr generativm has embalmed the most striking argumenlB 
of a iJicology which that generation valued at more tlian it is 
worth. We find there pii'tures of a hat’s wing, of the human 
hand, of a calf's eye; and we are told how ingenious, how 
clever, .';o to say,—for it is tWb true word,—these contrivances 
.are. But no one could learn, or expect to learn, from a calf’s 
eye, that the Creator is pure, just, merciful; that he is eternal 
or omnipotent; that he rewards good, and punishes evil. 
Throughout aff the physical world he sends rain upon the just 
and the unjust; and no refined analysis of that world will 

N2 
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detect in it a preference of the former to the latter. As it is 
with the moral holiness of Gorl, so it is with the- immortality 
of man: no one couhl expect to discover by a minutes inspec¬ 
tion of the perishable body, what was the fate of the imper¬ 
ceptible soul. Physical science may examine the structure 
of the brain, but it cannot foresee the fortunes of the mind. 

What, then, of Revelation? Does this informant disturb 
the solution of our problem? The change, from the world of 
natural theology to that of any revelation is most striking. The 
most impressive cliaracteristic of natural theolog}’ is its bare¬ 
ness. It accunuilales facts and proves little; it has voluminous 
evidences and a short creed. Accordingly the reason why it 
docs not disturb our philosophy is that its communications 
are insnlhcient. It does n(>t im])art to us such a knowledge of a 
divine rewarder and jnjnisber, of future human punishment 
and future human reward, as would render it impo.ssiblo to be 
disinterested and hardly possible not to be foreseeing and 
selfish, because it communicates no knowledge on the subject. 
It does not teach the divine characteristic which involves the 
difficulty; it does not tell, either, that part of man's future fate 
which involves it likewise. With revelation it is far otherwise. 
That informant is precise, full, find clear. It tells us plainly 
what God is; it warns us what may happen, and ea.sily happen, 
to ourselves. We learn from it that God is the divine ruler; 
we learn from it that w<‘ arc piini.shable creatures, whose fate 
depends on ourselves. The observations which have been 
justly made on natural the(>logy are here entirely inapjdicable. 
Wc have passed from a vacuum into a ■fylrnum. 

The real reason /.s a difTerent one. Revealed religion does 
not invalidate, our preexisting moral nature, because it is 
itself dependent on that nature. When wc examine the 
evidence for revelation w'e alight at once on a great and funda¬ 
mental po.stulate; we. assume that God is veracious: we are so 
familiar with this great truth, that we hardly think of it save 
as an axiom ; both the readers of the treatises on the evidences 
and the writers of them pass rapidly and easily over it. Rut 
putting aside for a moment the evidence of our inner conscious¬ 
ness, and regarding the subject with the pure intellect and bare 
eyes, the assumption is an audacious one. How do we know 
that it is true? Wc have proved by natural theology that a 
designing being, of great power, considerable age, ingenious 
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habits, and ])cnev()lent motives, somewhere exists; but 
do we know that Being to be ‘ verarioiis ’ ? We see that 
among tjuman beings, the class of intellectual beings of whom 
we know most, and whom we can observe best, veracity is a 
rare virtue. We know that some nations seem wholly destitute 
of it, and that one sex in all c<umtrics is deficient in it. We 
know that a human being may have great power, and not tell 
the truth; ingenious habits, and not tell the truth; kind 
intentions, and not tell the truth. Wliy may not a super¬ 
human being be. constituted in the same way, possess a 
character similarly mixed, be remarkable not only for morals 
similar to man’s, but also for defects analogous to his? Our 
inner nature revolts at the su])position; but we are not now 
concerned with our inner nature; we have, for the sake of 
distinctness, abstracted and left it on one side. We are dealing 
now not with the evidence of the heart, but with the evidence 
of the eyes; we are discussing not what really is, but what 
would seem to be-- what is all we could know to be. if we had 
only five senses and a reasoning understanding. hVoni these 
informants, how could we know enough of the ingenious un¬ 
known Ileing, who is so useful in the world, as to he confident 
he would tell us the truth in every case? TTi)w could we pre¬ 
sume to guess his unexperienced speech, his latent motives, 
his imperceptible rharacler ? Our knowledge of ibe moral part 
of the Divine ehararter,— of his veracity, as well as of his 
justice,— comes Irom our own moral nature. We feel that God 
is holy, just as we feel that holine.ss is holine.ss; just ns we know 
by internal ('onsciousness tbal goodne.ss is good in itself, and 
by itself; just as we know that Cod in himself is pure and 
holy. We feel that God is true, f<;r veracity i.s a part of holiness 
and a condition of jmrity. But if we did not think holine.ss to 
be excelhnt in itself, if we did not feel it to be a motive un¬ 
affected by c(msecjucnees and independent of ralculation, 
our belief in the div^ie holiness would fade away, and with it 
would fade our belief in the, divine veracity also. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot undermine the verv j)rinciple 
upon whicli it is itself dependent. Our notion of the character 
of God being revealed to ns by our moral nature, cannot 
impair or w'caken the conclusion of that nature. This is the 
meaning of the. profouml saying of Coleridge, that ‘ all religion 
is revealed.’ lie meant that all knowledge of God’s character 
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which is worth nayhinp or regarding, which excites any portion 
of the religious sentiment, which excites our love, our ^iwe, 
or onr fear, is communicated to us by our internal 'nature, 
by that spirit within us which is open to a higher world, by 
that spirit which is in some sense God's spirit. True religion of 
this sort docs not impair the moral spirit which revealed it; 
it does not dare do so, for it knows that spirit to be its only 
evidence. i-, 

But all religion is not true. A superstitious mind permits a 
certain aspect of God’s character, say its justirc, to obtain an 
exclusive hold on it. to tyrannise over it, t(» absorb it. I'he 
soul becomes bound down by the weight of its own revelation. 
Conscience, is overshadowed, weakened, and almost destroyed 
by the very idea which it originally .suggested, and of which 
it is really the. onlv reliable informant. Such minds are in¬ 
capable of true virtue. The essential opposition w'hich is 
alleged to exist between morality and all religion does exist 
between moralitv and their religion. They have a selfish fear 
of the future, which destroys their disinterestcdnc.iS, and 
almost dc.'troys their manhood. 

The same effect is undeniably produced on many minds— 
not necessarily produced, but in fact produced— by a belief 
in revelation. They arc fearful of future punishment, because 
some being in the air has threatened it. They have not the 
true belief in the divine holiness which arises from a love of 
holiness; they have not the true conci-ption of God which was 
suggested by conscience, and is kept alive by the activity of 
conscience; but they ha^'e. a vague persuasion that a great 
personage has asserted this, and ^^hy they should believe that 
personage they do not a.sk or know'. While revelation remains 
connected in the mind with the spirituality on which it is 
based, it is as consistent with true morality as religion of.any 
other sort; but if disconnected from that spirituality, if it 
hsis become, an isolated terrific tenet, like any other super¬ 
stition, it is inconsistent. 

The original difficulty wrilh winch we started, and the true 
answer to that difficulty, may be summed up thus: The 
objection is, that the extrinsic motive to goodness (w’hieh 
religion reveals) must absorb the intrinsic motives to goodness 
(which morality reveals). The an.swer is, that the second 
revelation is contingent upon the first; that those only have 
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a substantial ground for believing the cxttinsic motive wlfo 
retain a lively conlkUnc e in the intrinsic. Perhaps some may 
think Ibis principle too plain; perhaps others nuu think it too 
unimportant to justify so long an exposition and such a 
strenuous inculcation. Put if we dwell ujkjii it and trace it to 
its attendant results and consequences, we shall find that it 
will account for more of the world Ilian almost any other single 
principle—at any rate will explain much whicii puzzles us, 
and much which is important to us. 

First, this jirincijile will explain t(> us the use and the 
necessity of wlial we may ('all the .sinv7/ ol the jiliysit'a! world. 
Kvery (.me who has religious ideas must have been ])uzzled 
by wliat W'C may call the irrelexancy of creati(jn t(j his leligion. 
We find ourselves lodged in a vast theatre, in which a ceaseless 
action, a perjietual shifting of scenes, an unresting lile, is going 
forward; and that life seems ])h\sical, unmoral, having 110 
relation to what our souls tell us to be great and good, to 
what religion says is the design of all things. J‘'.specially when 
we see any new objects, or scenes, or countries, we tee.l this, 
faiok at a great trojiical plant, w'ith large leaves stretching 
everywhere, and great stalks brandling out on all sides; 
with a big beetle on a leaf, and a humming-bird on a branch, 
and an ugly li/ard just below. What has such an object to do 
witli us, with anything we can conceive, or hope, or imagine? 
^Vhat couhl it be created for, if creation has a moral end and 


object ? Or go into a gravel-pil, 01 .sl()nc-(juarr}'; you see there 
a vast aceiiiiiulalion of dull matttr, yellow or grey, and you 
ask, involuntarily and of ncccssit)-, why is all this waste, and 


irrelevant jiroduclion, as it would seem, of material? (an 


aii\ tiling seem more stujiid than a big stone as a big stone. 


than.gravel for gravel’s sake? What is the use of such cum¬ 
brous, inexpre.s.'.ive objects in a world where there are minds 
to be filled, and imaginations to be aroused, and souls to be 
saved? A clever sccfitic once said on reading Paley, that he 


thought the universe w^as a furniture warehouse for unknown 
beings; he assented to the^indications of design visible in 
many places, but what the end of most objects was, why' such 
things were, what was ihe ultimate object contemplated by 
the whole, he could not understand. He thought ‘ divines are 
right in saying that much of the universe has an expression, 


but surely sceptics are right in saying that as much or more 
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has no expression.’ Some of the world scorns designed to show 
a lilllc of God; hut much more seems also designed to hide 
him and keep him off. The reply is, that if moralit>'*'is to be 
disinterested, some such irrelevant universe is essential. Life, 
moral life, the life of tempted beings rapablc of virtue and 
liable to vice, of necessity involves a theatre of some sort; it 
could not be carried on in a vast vacuum; somr means of 
communication between mind and mind, somr external 
motive to question inward imimlscs, some outward events as 
the result of past action and the stimulus to new action, seem 
essential to the life of a voluntary moral being, to a being 
tempted as a man is, living as a man lives, 'riie only admissible 
question is the nature ol that tlicatre. Is it to be in all its 
parts and objects expressive of God's character and communi¬ 
cative of man’s fate? or is it, as many say, in most jiarts to 
express nothing and tell nothing? The reply is, if the universe 
were to he incessantly expressive and incessantly communi- 
cati\ e, morality would be impossible; we should live under the 
unceasing pressure ol a supernatural interference, which 
would give us selfish motives for doing everything, which 
would show us supernatural jjunishinent if we did anything. 
We should be living in a chaslising machine, of which the secret 
would be patent and tin; fienallies apparent. We arc startled 
to find a universe wc did not exjicct. liut if we lived in a uni¬ 
verse we should expect, the life which wc lead, and were meant 
to lead, would be impossible. We should exjiect a punitive 
world sanctioning moral law's, and the perpetual punishment 
of those laws would be so glaringly apparent that true virtue 
would become imjios.sible. An ‘ unfeeling nature,’ an unmoral 
universe, a sun tlial shines and a rain which falls equally on 
the evil and on the good, are essential to morality in a 4 )eing 
free like man, and cre;ited as man was. A miscellaneous world 
is a suitable theatre for a single-minded life, and, so far as we 
can see, the only one. *■ 

The same sort of reasoning partly elucidates, even if it does 
not explain the brevity of, our apparent life. If visible life were 
eternal, future punishments must be visible. Wc should meet 
in our streets with old, old men enduring the consequences of 
offences which happened before we were born. Wc should not 
see, perhaps, old age as we now sec it; decrepitude would be 
unknown to us. If there was immortal life on earth, there 
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would probably also be immorlal youlli; atfiny rate,, immortal 
activity. The perpetuity of existence would not be divided 
from tl>e perpetuity of what makes lile desirable, of what makes 
effective life j)ossil>le. But if children saw their fathers, and 
their fathers' fathers, and their latliers' ancestors, in an 
unending chain, suffering ])enalties for certain acts, and 
obtaining rewards for certain deeds, how is it ])ossible that 
they eould act otlierwise than according to those visible and 
evident examples? 'I’he eonsecutive tradition of self-interest 
would be so strong among a perpetual race of immortal men, 
that disinterested virtue would be not so mm h imj)raetieable 
as unthought of and unknown. The exact line ol real self- 
benefit would be chalked out so plainly, so eon.'.picuously, 
so glaringly, tliat no oLlier action would be conceivable, (tr 
possible. The evidem'e ot all eonscipiences would lie like the 
evideiK'es of legal conse(|uences 'now, only infinitely more 
effective and infinitely more percejitible. In human law, the 
detection of the offence by man is a pre-recjuisile of all punish¬ 
ment by man. An offence not proved to the ‘ .salisfacii(»n ol 
the court ’ cs<-apes the judgiiunt ol the court. But in a visible 
immortal life, this pre-refpiisitc would not he iiecdiiil. // there 
be a future punislnnent, and //man lived lor all luturiiy ui)on 
earth, that future punishment would be on earth, and it would 
be inflicted by God. Undetected crime, tliat general bad 


character without sj)ecific proved offence, which now mocks 
all law and laughs at visible punishment, would then, under our 
very eyes, nreive that punishment. Job's friends kindly arguexl 
witli him, ■ You are siiffering, therefore you are guilty.’ 


And the argument was bad, l>e( aiisi: lluy only saw an excep¬ 
tional accident in the life of a good man, not his entire life 
through a subsequent eternity; but if that eternal life had 
been passed in continuous residence on this globe, if notorious 
bad fortune had pursued him through eternity in the nine¬ 
teenth generation, kis descendants might well have said, ‘ Oli. 
job, there is something wTong in you, for you never come (mt 
right.’ A great historian iTas observed, ‘ that honesty is the 
best poliev, is a maxim which we firmly believe to be generally 
correct, even with respect to the temporal interest of indi¬ 
viduals; but witli respect to societies, the rule is subjci't to 
still fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of 
societies is larger than tliat of individuals. It is possible to 
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iliention men who have owed great worldly prosperity to 
breaches of private faith; but we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a slate which has, on the whole, been a g^kiner by 
a breach of public faith.’ If the visible life of individuals were 
yet longer than the life of societies, the rule would be subject 
to still fewer exceptions; if that visible life were eternal, 
the rule would be subject to no exceptions; the staring evi¬ 
dence of conspicuous results would purge temptation out of the 
world. 

The physical world now rewards what we may call the physical 
virtues, and punishes what we may call the physical vices. 
There is a certain state of the bodv which is a condition of 
physical well-being, and (as life is constituted) very much of 
all well-being. If by gross excess any man should impair that 
condition, physical law will punish him. The body is our school¬ 
master to bring us to the soul; it enforces on us the preparatory 
merits, it scourges out of us the preparatory defect. The law 
of human government is similar; it enforces on us that 
adherence to obvious virtue, and that avoidance of obvious 
vice, which are the essential preliminaries of real virtue. There 
is no true virtue or vice, so long as physical law and human 
law are what they are in any such matters. The dread of the 
penalties is too powerful not to extinguish (speaking generally, 
and peculiar cases excepted) all other motives. But these 
teachers strengthen the mental instruments of real virtue. 
They strengthen our will; they hurt our vanity; they confirm 
our manhood. Physical law and human law train and build 
up, if the expression may be permitted, that good pagan, that 
sound-bodied, moderate, careful creature, out of which a good 
Christian may, if he will and by God's help, in the end be 
constructed. If visible life were eternal instead of temporary, 
the same intense discipline which so usefully creates ,the 
preparatory pre-requisites would likewise efface the possibility 
of disinterested virtue. t 

Again, the great scene of human life may be explained, or at 
least illustrated, in like manner: me are soids in the disguise of 
animals. We lead a life in great part neither good nor evil, 
neither wicked nor excellent. The greater part of men seem 
to an outside observer to walk through life in a torpid sort 
of sleep. They are decent in their morals, respectable in their 
mjinners, stupid in their conversation. The incentives of their 
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life are outward; its penalties arc outwtrd too. The Ifte 
of such people seems to some men, always—to many men at 
timcs-winexplicable. But if such beings were not permitted 
in the world, perhaps a higher life might be impossible for any 
beings. They act like a living screen, just as wc say matter 
acts like a dead screen. It is not desirable that tlie results of 
goodness should be distinctly apparent; and if all human liie 
were intensely and exclusively moral; if all men were with 
all their strength pursuing good or pursuing evil, the isolated 
consequences of that isolated principle must be apparent; 
at least, could scarcely fail to be so. If one part of men were 
cooped up in the exclusive pursuit of virtue, and were very 
ardent and warm about it, and another part of men were 
eager in the pursuit of evil, and cared for nothing but evil, 
the world would fall asunder into two dissimilar halves. If 

m 

goodness in the visible world had any, the least, tendency to 
produce visible happiness, then inces.sant goodness would be 
very happy. The accumulations of the slight tendency by 
perpetual renewal would amount of necessity to a vast sum- 
total. Incessant badness w(«uld produce awful misery. Those 
absorbed in vice would be warnings dangerous to disinter¬ 
estedness; those absorbed in virtue, attractions and examples 
almost more dangerous. The mischief is prevented by those 
unabsorbed, i)urposeless, di\'ided characters which seem to 
puzzle us. 'J'hey complicate human life, and they do so the 
more eflectually that they typify and represent so much of what 
every man feels and must feel within himself. In each man 
there is so much which is unmoral, so much which comes from 
an unknown origin, and passes forward to an unknown destina¬ 
tion, which is of the earth, earthy; which has nothing to do 
witlj hell or heaven; which occupies a middle place not 
recqgnised in any theology; which is hateful both to the im¬ 
petuous * friends of God ’ and his most eager enemies. 'I'his 
pervading and potent element involves life as it were in con¬ 
fusion and hurry. We do not see distinctly whither we arc 
going. Disinterestedness is j5bssiblc, for calculation is confused. 
Doubtless, even on earth virtue of all kinds eventually must 
have, on a large average of cases, some slight tendency to 
produce virtue. This earth is an extract from ^ the moral 
universe—partakes its nature. But that tendency is too slight 
to be a considerable motive to high action; it would not be 
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discovered but for the inward principle which sets us to look 
for it; and even when we find it, it is transient, and small,^nd 
dubious. It is lost in the vast results of the unmoral umverse, 
in the vague shows, the multiform spectacle of human life. 

Again, we may understand why the convictions of what 
duty is, and what religion is, vary so much and so often among 
men. If all our convictions on these points, on these infinitely 
important points, were identical and alike, an accumulated 
public opinion would oppress us, would destroy the freedom 
of our action and the purity of our virtue. If every one said 
that certain penalties would be the consequences of certain 
actions, we should believe that the consequences would be 
so and so, not because we felt those actions to be intrinsically 
bad, but because we were told that such would be the conse¬ 
quences. We should believe upon report, and a vague impres¬ 
sion would haunt us, not produced by our own conscience, or 
our own sense of right and wrong, and would impair both our 
manhood and our virtue. The extraordinary discrepancies 
of believed religion and believed morality have weighed 
on many and will weigh on many; but they have this use,— 
they enable men to be disinterested. As there is no sanctioned 
invincible firm custom, there are no customary penalties, 
there is nothing men must shun; as the world had not made 
up its mind, there is no executioner of the world ready to 
enforce that mind upon every one. 

Lastly, the same essential argument may be applied to a 
problem yet more delicate and difficult, to one which it is 
difficult to treat in Reviewer's phraseology. Why is God so 
far from us? is the agonising question which has depressed 
so many hearts, as long as we knew there were hearts, has 
puzzled many intellects since intellects began to puzzle 
themselves. But the moral part of God’s character could, not 
be shown to us with sensible conspicuous evidence; it could not 
be shown to us as Fleet Street is showii to us without im¬ 
pairing the first pre-requisite of disinterestedness, and the 
primary condition of man’s virtue'. And if the moral aspect of 
God’s character must of necessity be somewhat hidden from 
us, other aspects of it must be equally hidden. An infinite 
being may be viewed under innumerable aspects. God has 
many qualities in his essence which the word ‘ moral ’ does not 
exhaust, which it does not even hint at. Perhaps this essay has 
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seemed to read too sternly; as if the morsA side of the divine 
character, which is and must be to imperfect beings in some 
sense rf terrible side,—as if the moral side of human life, which 
must be to mankind not always a pleasant -ide,—had beenforced 
into an exclusive prominence which of right did not belong 
to it. Jiut the attractive aspects of God’s character must not be 
made more apparent to such a being as man than His chasten¬ 
ing and severer aspects. We must not be invited to approach 
the Holy of holies without being made aware, painfully aware, 
what Holiness is. We must know our own unworthiness ere 
we arc fit to approach or imagine an Infinite Perfection. The 
most nauseous of false religions is that which affects a ful¬ 
some fondness for a Being not to be thought of without awe, 
or spoken of without reluctance. 

On the whole, therefore, the necessary ignorance of man 
explains to us much; it shows us that we could not be what 
we ought to be, if we lived in the sort of universe we should 
expect. It shows us that a latent Providence, a confused life, 
an odd material world, an existence broken short in the midst 
and on a sudden, arc not real difficulties, but real helps; that 
they, or something like them, are essential conditions of a moral 
life to a subordinate being. If we steadily remember that we 
only know the ultimate fate, the extrinsic consequences of vice 
and virtue, because we know of their inherent nature and 
intrinsic qualities, and that any other evidence of the first 
would destroy the possibility of the second, then much which 
used to puzzle us may become clear to us. 

But it may be said. What sort of evidence is this on which 
you base the future moral life of man, and the present existence 
of a moral providence? Is it not impalpable? It is so, and 
necessarily so. If a consecutive logical deduction, such as has 
often been sought between an immutable morality and a true 
religion, could in fact be found, we should be again met with our 
fundamental difficulty, though in a disguised and secondary 
form. Morality might fallout of sight because religion was 
obtruded upon us. Morality would be the axiom, religion the 
deduction; and as a geometer does not keep Euclid’s axioms 
in his head when he is employed upon conic sections, as a 
student of the dillerential calculus may half forget the com¬ 
mencement of algebra,—so the great truths of religion, if 
rigorously and mathematically deduced from the beginnings 
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oi morality, might overshadow and destroy those * beggarly ele¬ 
ments.’ No one who has ])r()ved inij)ortant doctrines by rigorous 
reasoning always retains in liis mind the primitive principles 
from which he set out. As the loiurete deductions advance, 
the ])riiTiary abstractions recede. Happily the ctuiriection 
between morality and religion is of a very different kind. 
Religion (in its moral part) is a seettndary impression, produced 
and kept alive by the first impression of morality. The 
intensity of the second feeling depends on the continued 
intensity of the first feeling. 

The highest part of human belief is based upon certain 
developable instincts. Not the most inijiortant, but the most 
obvious of these, is the instinct (jf beauty. Since the com¬ 
mencement of speculation ingenious thinkers, who delight 
in difficulties, have rejoiced to draw out at length llie diffi<'ullies 
of the subject. It is said, Ihjw can you be certain that there is 
such an attribute as beauty, when no one is sure what it is, 
or to what it should be apjilied ? A barbarian thinks one thing 
charming, the Greek another. Modern nations have a standard 
different most materially from the ani'ient standard- founded 
upon it in several impijrtant rcsjjects, no doubt, but differing 
from it in others as important, and almost equally striking. 
Even within the limits of modern nations this standard differs. 
The taste of the vulgar is one thing, the taste of the refined 
and cultivated is altogether at ^ariance with it. The mass of 
mankind prefer a gaudy modern daub to a faded picture by Sir 
Joshua, or to the cartoons of Raphael. What certainly, the 
sceptic triumphantly asks, can there be in matters on which 
people differ so inucii. on which it .seems so imjiossiblc to argue; 
which seem to depend on causer: and relations simply personal; 
which arc susceptible of no j)ositive test or ascertained 
criterion.^ You talk of impaljiability, he adds; here it is in 
perfection. Hut these recondite doubts impose on no one. 
Not a single educated jicrson would sleep less soundly if he 
were told that his life depended on the correctness of his notion 
that the cartoons of Raphael are more sublime and beautiful 
than a common daub. He cannot prove it, and he cannot prove 
that Charles the First was beheaded; but he is quite as certain 
of one as of the other. This is an instance of an obvious, un¬ 
mistakable instinct, which does produce effectual belief, though 
sceptics explain to us that it should not. 
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The nature of this instinct differs altogether from that of 
thos^J intuitive and universal axioms which are borne in 
infallil)ty upon all the human race, in ex ery age and cverv place. 
It is not like the assertion that ‘ two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space,’ or the truth that two and two make four. 
These are believed by every one, and nn one. can dream of not 
believing them. Hut half of mankind would reject the idea 
that the cartoons were in any sense admirable; they would 
prefer the overgrown enormities of West, which arc side by 
side with them. The characteristic jieculiarity of this instinct 
is, not that it is irresistilde, but that it is developable. The 
higher students of the subject, the more cultivated, meditate 
upon it, acquire a new sense, wdiich conveys truth to them, 
though others are ignorant of it, and though they themselves 
cannot impart it to those others. The apj)eal is not to the many, 
as with axioms of Euclid, but to those few,—the excei)tionai 
few,—at whom the manv scoff. 

The case is similar with the yet higher instincts of morality 
and of religion. It is idle to pretend that much of them can be 
found among bloody saxages, or simple and remote islanders, 
or a degraded populace. It is still idler to fancy that liecause 
they cannot be. discox'ered there full-groxvn, and completi;. and 
paramount, there is no ex'idence f(»r tlicm, and no basis for 
relying upon them. They resemble the instinct of beauty 
precisely. The evidence of the few —of the small, high-minded 
minority, who are the excejjtion of ages, and the salt of the 
earth—outxveighs the evidence of count h ss myriads xvho lix'C 
as their fathers lived, think as th.cx tlunigl't, die as they 
died; xvho would have lived and di<‘d in the very contrary 
impressions, if by chance they had inherited these instead of 
the i)thcrs. The criterion of true beauty is x\ith those (and 
they are not many) xvho have a sense of true beaut)” the 
criterion of true morality is with those x\ ho hax'e a sense of true 
morality; the criterk)n of true religiim is with those vxho have 
a sense of true religion. 

Nor can this defect of an Absolute criterion throxv the world 
into confusion. We see it does not. and there was no reason 
to expect it would. We all of us feel an analogous fluctuation 
and variation in ourselves. We all of us feel that there are 
times in which first principles seem borne in upon us by 
evidence as bright as noondax*, and that there are also times 
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in which that evicknce is much less, in which it seems to fade 
away, in which we reckon up the number of persons who differ 
from us, who reject our principles: times at which yve'ask, 
who are we, that we should be right and other men wrong? 
The unbelieving moods of each mind are as certain as the 
unbelieving state of much of the world. But no sound mind 
permits itself to be permanently disturbed, though it may be 
transiently distracted, bv these variations in its own state. 
We have a criterion faculty within us, which tells us which are 
lower moods and which arc higher. This faculty is a phase of 
conscience, and if at its bidding we struggle with the good 
moods, and against the bad moods, we shall find that great 
beliefs remain, and that mean beliefs pass away. 

There is an analogous phenomenon in the history of the 
world. Beliefs altogether differ at the base of society, but they 
agree, or tend to agree, at its summit. As society goes on, the 
standard of beauty and of morality and of religion also tends 
to become fixed. The creeds of the higher classes throughout 
the world, though far from identical in these respects, are not 
entirely unlike, approach to similarity, approach to it more and 
more as cultivation augments, goodness improves, and dis¬ 
turbing agencies fall aside. 

‘ The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 

Bronze cheeks, and woolly hair ; 

The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 

As keen-eyed, cold, and fair.’ 

Such is the various and miscellaneous religion of barbarism; 
but the religion and the morality of all the best among all 
nations tend more and more to be the same with ‘ the progress 
of the suns,’ and as society itself im]jroves. 

The instincts of morality and religion, though we have called 
them two for facility of speech, run into one another, and in 
practical human nature are not easily separated. The dis¬ 
tinction, like so many others in mental philosophy, is not drawn 
where accurate science would have directed, but where the 
first notions of mankind, and the necessity of easy speaking, 
in a language shaped according to those notions, have suggested. 
In a refined analysis, the instinct of religion, as we have called 
it, is a complex aggregate of various instincts, not a single 
and homogeneous one. But to analyse these, or even to name 
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them, would be far from our purpose now. Our business 
with the relation between the instinct of morality and that of 
religion, and with no other perplexities or difficulties. The 
instinct of morality is the basis, and the instinct of moral 
religion is based upon it, and arises out of it. We feel first the 
intrinsic qualities of good actions and bad actions; then, as 
the Greek proverb expressed it, ‘ Where there is shame there 
is fear; ’ we expect consequences apportioned to our actions, 
good and evil; lastly, for within the limits of purely moral 
ideas there is no higher stage, we rise to the conception of 
Him who in His w'isdom adjusts and allots those far-off 
consequences to those conspicuous actions. The higher 
instinct is based on the lower; would fade in the mind should 
the lower fade. The coalescence of instincts effects what no 
other contrivance known to us could effect; it enables us to be 
disinterested, although we kn<)w the consequences of evil 
actions, because conscience is the revealing sensation, and we 
only know those consequences so long as we are disinterested. 

These fundamental difficulties of life and morals are little 
discussed. Few think of them clearly, and still fewer speak 
of them much. Hut they cloud the brain and confuse the hopes 
of many who never stated them explicitly to themselves, 
and never heard them stated explicitly by others. Meanwhile 
superficial difficulties are in every one’s mouth; we arc 
deafened with controversies on remote matters which do not 
concern us; we are confused with ‘ Aids to Faith ' which neither 
harm nor help us. A tumuli of irrelevant theology is in the air 
which oppresses men’s heads, and darkens their future, and 
scatters tlicir hopes. For such a calamity there is no thorough 
cure; it belongs to the confused epoch of an age of transition, 
and is inseparable from it. But the best palliative is a steady 
attention to primary difficulties—if possible, a clear mastery 
over them; if not, a distinct knowledge how we stand respect¬ 
ing them. The shrewdest man of the w'orld who ever lived 
tells us, ‘ That he who begins in certainties shall end in doubts; 
but he who begins in doubts shall end in certainties;' and 
the maxim is even more applic'able to matters which are not 
of this world than to those which are. 


THE END. 
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